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‘The ‘Baking -Jndustry in Ulster 


T is a safe bet that wherever two or more 

persons met anywhere in the British Isles 

within the last six months, sooner or later 
the conversation reverted to the coal strike. It was 
the main topic of gossip everywhere. The strike 
brought home forcibly the fact that coal was back of 
every business enterprise and, lacking it, the wheels 
must stop in time. There was no home—no matter 
how small—that was not affected. Purchases by house- 
holders were limited to a cwt (120 lbs) at a time, 
and frequently it was not available at any price. 

With the customary supplies of coal shut off, any- 
thing available for fuel commanded war-time prices. 
Grocery stores in the metropolitan centers sold small 
blocks of wood at Is 6d@1s 9d a dozen. In Belfast, 
the Church Army, a charitable organization which gives 
employment to homeless men, was doing a land office 
business sawing up old railroad ties and marketing the 
blocks at 2s 9d per cwt, with the demand exceeding 
the supply. Barges loaded with turf, or peat, arrived 
daily in Belfast. It is said that many farmers in 
Ulster made considerably more money selling turf than 
they did on the crops of grain or potatoes they har- 
vested last year. 

It is an ill wind, however, that blows no good. 
Deprived of coal, not so much home baking was done, 
and the large baking plants benefited accordingly. 
The visitor in Belfast cannot help being impressed with 
the number of bread carts he sees on the streets. 
Their number seems legion. Early or late, there were 
always bread carts in sight, the drivers selling their 
goods from door to door. A ticket of bread—four 1-lb 
loaves—delivered, retailed at 10%2d, about 21c, and the 
customer was entitled to 5 per cent discount for cash. 
While driving through a very small town a few miles 
from Belfast, the writer counted nine bread wagons 
from the city. It all showed how much the popula- 
tion was dependent upon the commercial baker. 

For many years the bakers of America have dis- 
cussed at their conventions the problem of how to 
increase the consumption of bread. Usually at such 
gatherings a paper is read on this subject, and figures 
are quoted showing the approximate per capita con- 
sumption in the United States as compared with 
European countries. The difference, of course, is very 
marked, and the orators ask why. The reason gen- 
erally advanced is that it is not because of any in- 
feriority in the quality of American made bread, but 
rather that the laboring man in this country has a 
wider variety of foods to choose from than his Euro- 
pean brother, has more money to spend for delicacies 
and, unfortunately, bread to an extent is relegated 
to the rear, 


oe may or may not be wholly true. There is no 

question, however, that white bread is the principal 
item of food of the working classes in Great Britain, 
and in no place is the consumption apparently greater 
than in Belfast. Judging from the robust appearance 
of the Irish laborer, and by the ruddy faced children 
crowding the sidewalks, white bread seems to agree 
with them, and disproves the statements of the food 
cranks as to its harmfulness. 

The writer recently had an opportunity to visit 
several of the large bakeries in Belfast, thanks to the 
courtesy of J. Wesley Allen, of James Allen & Co., 





‘By ‘Robert Z. ‘Beatty 


importers. From the standpoint of equipment and 
cleanliness, the bakeries compare favorably with the 
best in this country. Most of the bakers interviewed 
have at one time or another visited the United States, 
and they were able to discuss intelligently the relative 
merit of their bread and that baked in this country. 

The Irish loaf is made of flour, yeast, salt and 
water, with no sweetening agents whatever, and it 
certainly is very appetizing. It is a large volume loaf, 
with the so-called nutty flavor. One baker told me 
that he had recently tried to introduce what he called 
an American loaf, made of flour, yeast, malt extract, 
sugar, salt and water, but the bread did not meet with 
favor on the part of his customers and he had to drop 
it. He still uses some shortening and sweetening in 
his fancy breads, but the demand for these, as com- 
pared with plain bread, is insignificant. 

The bakers in Belfast buy the highest grade flour 
obtainable. At present, Manitobas and some of the 
leading southwestern brands are mostly in evidence. 
Northwestern spring patents are wanted, but their 
comparatively high price precludes their general use. 
The baker wants a white flour, but does not believe 
in the so-called “improvers.” As one baker expressed 
it, “the best bread improver is better flour.” When 
importuned by a salesman to try his “improver,” this 
baker told him that he used only top patents, and 
that to attempt to add color was like “putting a 
white sheet on a ghost.” 


N retrospect, the outstanding memory of my visit to 

the Belfast bakeries is the amazing variety of goods 
produced in all of the wholesale plants. Instead of 
a half dozen kinds or sizes of bread, such as the 
average American wholesale bakery makes, the Irish 
bakery produces literally scores of different kinds. 
For instance, the order blanks of one of the larger 
companies contains the names of 46 varieties of 
“bread,” 59 different “fancy breads,’ and 20 “fine 
fancy breads.” This in addition to pastry and bis- 
cuits. The order blank for pastry shows 97 varieties, 
and of fine pastry 38. The superintendent of the 
plant assured me he made every one of these items 
daily. 

Afterward, when he showed me over his plant and 
took me through the various pastry rooms, I recalled 
a conversation I had had with a baker, or a bakery 
supply salesman, at the Atlantic City convention last 
September. We had been talking of my contemplated 
trip abroad, and he asked me to be sure to visit 
some of the shops in England and Ireland and come 
back prepared to give him some information as to the 
kind of sweet goods they made. 

To describe the endless variety would be almost 
impossible. There were fruit squares, short bread, 
rasp puffs, jam tarts, Madeira tarts, snowballs, cream 
scones, puff pastes, Swiss rolls, cheese and custard 
cakes, souffle tarts, lemon glacies, cherry and plum, 
meringue and macaroon tarts, ad infinitum. 

Afterward, we went through the bread cooling and 
shipping rooms, and the scene was repeated. I saw 
about a dozen kinds of pan bread, turnovers, Viennas, 
Barnsburys, Victorias, cottages, Dublins, bannocks, 
baps, and so many others that my head swam. 

The following day, I visited a comparatively small 
bakery, and discovered to my astonishment that it 


turned out 152 varieties of bread, rolls and pastries 
daily. Since most of these small goods are necessarily 
made by hand, or on hand machines, the number of 
employees is very much larger than in similar plants 
in the United States. One Belfast bakery has over 
1,000 employees on its payroll. 


ELFAST has 14 of what we would call wholesale 

bakeries. The largest of these—in fact, it is the 
largest in Great Britain—is that of Inglis & Co., Ltd. 
This plant is equipped with 91 drawplate ovens and 
two 75-foot traveling ovens, and has a baking capacity 
of 5,000 280-lb sacks of flour weekly. The company 
has 125 delivery carts in use in the city, and 230 in 
the country. It maintains a depot in every town of 
importance in the six counties comprising Ulster. The 
bread and pastry is delivered to these outlying points 
every morning by motor lorries, very little being 
shipped by train any more. 

The manager of this company, Samuel C. Bayne, 
was formerly associated with The Fleischmann Co. 
He was located at St. Louis, and had charge of the 
company’s interests there and throughout the South- 
west to the Pacific Coast. He asked to be remembered 
to his various friends in the Fleischmann organization 
and in the trade in America. Mr. Bayne has been 
with Inglis & Co. about three years and, on account 
of the importance of his company, is an outstanding 
figure in the baking trade in Ireland. 

The next largest bakery in Belfast is that of the 
United Co-operative Baking Society, Ltd., of which 
Duncan Graham is the resident manager. This as- 
sociation operates bakeries also at Glasgow, Rothesay, 
Leadhills, Enniskillen and Leith. The Belfast plant 
was established 21 years ago, and is equipped with 
36 ovens. It has a baking capacity of 1,500 280-lb 
sacks weekly. Its entire output is sold to the Belfast 
Co-operative Society, and to other co-operative socie- 
ties throughout Ulster. In its advertising, the associa- 
tion stresses cleanliness, quality, conditions of labor, 
and service. Since it started, the society has paid 
out £175,000 in dividends in the north of Ireland on 
bread alone. Full dividend is allowed to members 
on bread bought in co-operative shops or from co- 
operative carts. Like other large wholesale bakeries, 
it specializes in pastry, making about 150 varieties. 


MONG the other important bakeries in Belfast are 
Bernard Hughes, Ltd., Bloomfield Bakery, Ltd., 
John McWatters, Ltd., Ormeau Bakery, Ltd., William 
McComb, Ltd., Baine’s Bakery, Ltd., Mercer & Co., 
City Bakery Co., Parkes & Co., Ltd., J. Warwick, 
Windsor Bakery, Kennedy & Co., and J. Davidson & 
Co., Ltd. 

Baine’s Bakery for years has been noted for the 
quality of its bread. George Baine is perhaps one 
of the best known bakers in the United Kingdom, 
on account of the prominent part he has always taken 
in national bakery affairs. His bakery is the only 
one that has ever won four national trophies, and is 
the proud possessor of 23 first prize gold medals 
awarded at national exhibits held in London. 

Mr. Baine has always taken a keen interest in edu- 
cational work. He conducts a night school at his bak- 
ery for the young men in his employ, and encourages 

(Continued on page 355.) 
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EVEN THE LOWLY PRUNE 


ECENTLY a half-page advertisement in daily 
R papers of many cities was captioned “$10,000 in 
Prizes for Interesting Letters about Prunes.” There 
followed the terms of the contest, with a total of one 
hundred and forty-one awards, wherein women were 
invited to contribute their knowledge of prunes,—how 
they like them best, their favorite way of serving them, 
why do they eat them, their all year around health 
valuc. 

Skillfully incorporated in the advertisement are 
the following “Prune Facts to Help You”: 


FOOD VALUE: Climate and soil combine to 
make California Prunes a valuable, economical 
food for year-round use on your table. 

1. Prunes are rich in fruit sugar—sugar in its most 

easily digested form. 

2. Prunes are more than 60 per cent carbohydrates 

—the part of any food that yields energy. 

3. Pound for pound, prunes yield more energy than 

most foods—meats, cereals and vegetables. 

HEALTH VALUE: California Prunes belong in 

the well-balanced meal. 

4. Their minerals act as a tonic, for they check the 
“acidity” of other foods. 

5. Doctors recommend them as a mild, effective 
fruit laxative. 

6. Prunes contain health-giving vitamins. 

How long is it since the lowly prune was the butt 
of every boardinghouse jokesmith; when none was so 
poor to do it reverence; when to eat it was regarded 
as the last and lowest estate short of nutritional bank- 
ruptcy? Now, indeed, is its place restored, and not 
only is it esteemed on the tables of the rich but its 
growers have come to justify themselves in using a 
slogan, “Of Course You Serve Them For Breakfast.” 

One by one competing foods, from oranges to sauer- 
kraut, from bran mashes to tomatoes, from milk to 
raisins, enter the lists with shining armor and gon- 
falons uplifted to declare their faith in themselves. 
Little by little the loaf of bread is crowded into nar- 
rower quarters because those who produce it declare 
themselves unable to do what scores of smaller indus- 
tries are doing in their own interest. 

“Soak prunes for a few hours incold. water,” says 
the advertisement, “then let them simmer gently until 
tender and full flavored.” And, it might have added, 
“you will find them so nourishing that you will not 
have to eat so much bread.” 





MOW DEEP IS A SECRET? 
LSEWHERE in this issue are given particulars 
of a lawsuit, decision in which promises legal in- 

terpretation of how deep is the secret of how to make 
acake. According to statements made in court, Rob- 
ert W. Tolley became an employee of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. in 1916. When he was twenty-one years old, 
he signed a contract undertaking that he would not 
reveal any cake making secret intrusted to him, and 
that, for a period of ten years after terminating his 
connection with the Ward company, he would not 
engage in cake baking within a distance of one hundred 
miles of New York. Last July he resigned his posi- 
tion with the Ward company and is now president 
of the Tolley Cake Corporation. 

In its suit, his former employer asks that he be 
restrained from continuing with the Tolley company, 
that the Tolley company be restrained from employ- 
ing him and that he be enjoined from revealing the 
Ward cake making secrets. Mr. Tolley, in his reply, 
claims that his cake making formulas are the result 
of his own experience, and that “he flatters himself 
they not only are different from the Ward recipes, 
but are superior to them.” 


Are there secrets of cake making? The Ward 


company claims that there are, secrets which will cause 
cakes to remain fresh for five days and enable their 
being shipped a distance of one hundred and fifty 
How far may a baking or other production 


Miles, 
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process be protected as a secret? How long, even 
with the protection of a contract of employment, may 
an employee be restrained from seeking other like 
employment on: the theory that he will carry to the 
new employer secrets acquired from the old? 

Very likely there are many pages, perhaps many 
volumes, of court decisions bearing on the question. 
Equally likely all of these were cited in argument and 
brief, pro and con, in the lawsuit over possession of 
cake baking secrets. In the end, one or the other of 
two men who fell out over a business disagreement will 
have won a great victory, for which he will then pay 
his lawyer more than it is worth. It is not likely 
that the decision of the august court will settle the 
question, “How deep a secret is a cake baking secret?” 
for once and for all. 

And even if the unexpected comes about, the next 
similar case to come before the court may involve the 
ingredients of mince pie. What judge would dare to 
pass on that question, now that Solomon is mourned 
and Portia lives but as a mummer? 





WHAT THE FARM BOARD COULD DO 
OLLOWING are some of the interesting provisions 
of the “Surplus Control Act,” introduced by Rep- 

resentative Haugen and now pending in Congress on 
favorable report from the committee on agriculture: 


Sec. 5 (b) The board shall keep advised from 
any available sources of crop prices, prospects, 
supply and demand, at home and abroad, with 
especial attention to the existence or the prob- 
ability of existence of a surplus of any agricul- 
tural commodity or of any of its food products. 

Sec. 6 (d) During such operations the board 
shall assist in removing or withholding or dis- 
posing of the surplus of the basic agricultural 
commodity by entering into agreements with co- 
operative associations engaged in handling the 
basic agricultural commodity, or with a corpora- 
tion or association created by one or more of such 
co-operative associations, or with persons engaged 
in processing the basic agricultural commodity. 

Sec. 6 (e) Such agreements may provide for, 
first, the payment out of the stabilization fund 
hereinafter established for the basic agricultural 
commodity, of the amount of losses, costs, and 
charges of any such association, corporation, or 
person arising out of the purchase, storage, or 
sale or other disposition of such commodity or out 
of contracts therefor, if made after such agree- 
ment has been entered into and if made in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions thereof; 
and, second, the payments into the stabilization 
fund for such commodity of profits (after de- 
ducing the costs and charges provided for in the 
agreement) of any such association, corporation, 
or person, arising out of such purchase, storage, 
sale or other disposition, or contracts therefor. 

Sec. 6 (f) If the board is of the opinion that 
there is no such co-operative association or as- 
sociations capable of carrying out any such agree- 
ment, the board may enter into such agreements 
with other agencies. 

Sec. 6 (h) During any period in which the 
board is engaged under this act in operation in 
any basic agricultural commodity other than cot- 
ton, the provisions of subdivisions (d), (e), and 
(f), of this section shall have the same application 
in respect of the food products of the commodity 
as they have in respect of the commodity. 

Sec. 12 (b) The board is authorized, upon 
such terms and conditions and in accordance with 
such regulations as it may prescribe, to make 
loans out of the revolving fund to any co-operative 
association engaged in the purchase, storage, sale 
or other disposition, or processing of any agri- 
cultural commodity, for the purpose of assisting 
such co-operative association in the purchase or 
construction of facilities to be used in the storage 
or processing of such agricultural commodity. 

All of this means, if, in connection with the com- 
plicated structure of the rest of the bill, it means any- 
thing, that the Federal Farm Board may at its dis- 
cretion: (1) extend its authority to include the prod- 
ucts of basic agricultural commodities as well as the 
commodities themselves; (2) enter into agreements 
not only with co-operatives but with independent grain 
dealers and with millers and flour handlers, or even 
with bakers, since bread and not flour is the actual 
food product of wheat; (3) loan money to co-opera- 


tives, to be repaid in installments at four per cent 


interest, for the purchase or construction of elevators 


and flour mills. 

All of this authority is to be invested in a board 
of twelve men to be appointed by the President from 
a list of eligibles selected by nominating committees, 
which committees are, in turn, to. be elected by co- 
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operatives and farm organizations. The board so 
named is to be given plenary control, with virtually 
unlimited authority to extend its operations into every 
department of the business of assembling, * storage, 
processing and distribution of the basic farm products 
named. Primary among these powers is, of coum 
the provision for collecting an “equalization fee” on 
farm. products, to be used in control and disposition 
of the surplus. 





BRITISH MILLERS DISCUSS LIMITATION 

ILLERS of the United Kingdom are considering 

a plan for voluntary limitation of flour produc- 
tion by individual companies to “a percentage of the 
average of the best two years out of the past five 
years.” The laws of that nation apparently permit 
such a restriction by agreement, and it is urged that 
such action by millers would so reduce competition 
that it would be possible to operate at a profit. 

In presenting the plan, Milling, of Liverpool, says: 

“It is well known that a good many millers have 
lost more money than they can afford to do and that 
the outlook is bleak and barren. They may, by lucky 
speculation on the grain market, recover their losses, 
but that is only shirking the issue and postponing the 
inevitable evil day. It is also common knowledge that 
they could turn their mill losses into profits almost 
automatically if they cared to do so, and it is absurd 
for them to say they care, if they remain inactive and 
inarticulate. Our proposal last week was that millers 
should agree to be rated on the average of their best 
two years’ output of the last five years, in order that 
every miller should be insured a fair share of the 
annual requirements. We know that this proposal is 
viewed with favor in influential quarters and we are 
disposed to claim that it is the most workable and 
practicable scheme that has yet been propounded. It 
could be so arranged that any miller worth his salt 
could get a certain one shilling per sack profit, minus 
the awful anxiety attendant upon a probable loss. 
What is there to hinder the success of the scheme? 
Only the trade itself. It is the arbiter of its own 
destiny, if, indeed, it can be said to understand its 
destiny in a commercial conflict the end of which no 
man can rightly foretell.” 

Millers on this side the Atlantic will be left some- 
what aghast at news of this open discussion of the 
possibility of millers agreeing to limit flour produc- 
tion. In this country, with its vigorous and sometimes 
enforced antitrust laws, the least that could happen 
to them would be to go to the penitentiary. 

In spite of a course permissible in England which 
would not be possible in this country, The Northwest- 
ern Miller someway doubts if voluntary action to re- 
strict output will operate to restore profits to mills. 
Some such thing was looked for as the result of milling 
combinations in England, but, assuming that condi- 
tions are accurately reflected in English milling pa- 
pers, the hoped for effect has not been accomplished 
and millers as a whole, including the largest, are in 
no better position than before. Similar disappoint- 
ment very likely would follow adoption of the restric- 
tion scheme, although the British business mind, op- 
erating quite differently to the American, might con- 
ceivably direct a successful issue. 

It is the belief of this journal that industrial 
troubles arising out of excessive competition cannot 
ordinarily be overcome by mechanisms depending upon 
agreements among a very large number of independent 
elements. This is most particularly likely to be true 
of flour milling, because of the very wide distribution 
of units, varying conditions of wheat supply, great 
variety in size and methods of the many thousand en- 
terprises and the enormously complex distribution of 
products. These difficulties were made exceedingly 
clear in the period of Food Administration direction, 
although regulation at that time had the advantage 
of government authority and patriotic compliance. 

Some day there may come a Moses who will lead 
millers surely through the wilderness of too intense 
competition. It is to be hoped that if and when he 


appears, he will not take forty years for the job. 
Meanwhile, in this country, if not in others, milling 
prosperity probably will continue to depend upon re- 
straint by the individual, upon the determination so 
to operate each business as to earn a fair profit, upon 
the spirit of the industry rather than upon the discov- 
ery of new devices. 
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Domestic Demand.—New flour business has been still further curtailed. There 
is little interest in the present low level of prices, and buyers evidence distrust of the 
market. Carrying charges are being imposed by most mills on delinquent contracts, 
but buyers apparently prefer to pay this 
nominal charge rather than order out 
flour before they need it. There is a 
marked absence of large lot bakery buy- 
ing. Distributors offer the largest part 
of the current business, which goes to 
fill near-by requirements. Mill ware- 
house stocks appear to be accumulating, 
and small buyers are to a considerable 
extent supplying their immediate needs 
from these stocks, or from distress lots 
on track, for less than is asked for mill 
shipment. 

Export Trade.-—-Light production 
has had a stimulating effect upon clears. Demand is not heavy, except for choice 
grades, of which offerings are small. The business is largely domestic, though mills 
with regular outlets to Latin America are selling small lots of both first and second 
grade. Occasional sales of straights and clears are being made to Europe. The 
volume of business is larger than during the holidays, but is severely restricted by 
low prices quoted by Canadian mills. The latter, however, complain that practically 
all regular foreign buyers of Canadian flour are out of the market, and that even 
United Kingdom business is spasmodic. 

Production.—Mill output is about on a par with the late January production 
of recent years, but operation is rendered uncertain by continued unsatisfactory 
conditions with respect to shipping instructions.. Lack of specifications has also 
led to keen competition between mills for spot business. 

Flour Prices.—The comparative steadiness of the wheat market has resulted 
in few changes in flour quotations, and prices average only 5@10c bbl higher 
than a week ago. 

Millfeed.—Limited production and good sales since Jan. 1 have produced a 
general shortage of bran, with the result that prices continue to advance. Mill 
quotations are now at the season’s peak, and are well above those prevailing in late 
January a year ago. Mills report active inquiry from unusual quarters. Eastern 
buyers are in the northwestern market for the first time in many months. Mill 
quotations on bran are 50c@#1 ton higher than a week ago. 




















European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Eno., Jan, 25.—(Special Cable)—The market shows a firmer ten- 
dency, although buyers indicate little disposition to buy flour from America, be- 
cause the home milled product is still offered at very attractive prices. Australian 
flour is also quoted at low levels. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 3d 
@43s 3d per 280 lbs ($7.18@7.35 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 8d ($6.84 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 42s ($7.14 bbl), American milled Manitobas 41s ($6.97 bbl), 
Australian patents 37s 6d ($6.38 bbl), American low grades 33s ($5.61 bbl), Argen- 
tine low grades 27s ($4.59 bbl), home milled straight run equivalent to 40s, c.i.f. 
($6.80 bbl). 

Liverpool. The flour market is steadier, and better business has been done in 
the imported product. Considerable quantities of Canadian export patents have 
been sold here at 395 per 280 lbs ($6.63 bbl). Sales of Australian flour are being 
pressed, and resellers are offering flour for February shipment at 38s ($6.46 bbl). 
‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 43s per 280 lbs ($7.31 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 39s 9d ($6.76 bbl), American soft winter patents 41s 6d ($7.06 
bbl), Australian patents, for February shipment, 38s 3d ($6.50 bbl), American 
low grades 31s@338s 6d ($5.27@5.70 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The market is firm, but sales are difficult to make. There has been 
some cutting by home mills, which offer flour at a price which is relatively cheaper 
than wheat. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 39s 9d@40s ($6.76@ 
6.80 bbl), Canadian soft winter patents 39s ($6.63 bbl), American soft winter 
patents 41s 6d ($7.06 bbl), Australian patents, for March shipment, 88s ($6.46 bbl). 

Belfast.—Higher offers have slowed down business, and resellers are cutting 
prices, as large arrivals of imported flour are causing stocks to become plentiful. 
There is no Kansas flour offering, even the present stocks being unsalable, To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 8d per 280 lbs ($7.18 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 39s 9d ($6.76 bbl), American milled Manitobas 41s 6d@42s ($7.06 
@7.14 bbl), Kansas export patents, nominal, 40@41s ($6.80@6,97 bbl), American 
soft winters 42s (%7.14 bbl), home milled, delivered, 44s ($7.48 bbl). 
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Amsterdam.—There is no improvement in the imported flour trade. Flour 
from America is unable to compete with the home milled and Belgian product, 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.60@7.90 per 100 kilos ($6.76@7.03 
bbl), Kansas top patents $7.80@8.10 ($6.94@7.21 bbl), Kansas straights $7.60@ 
7.80 ($6.76@6.94 bbl), home milled, delivered, $745@7.65 ($6.64@6.80 bbl), Belgian 
flour $7.50 ($6.68 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The market is firm, and a fairly active business in imported flour 
has been done. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.25@8.50 per 100 kilos 
($7.35@7.57 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.80@8 ($6.94@7.12 bbl), Kansas ex- 
port patents $8@830 ($7.12@7,.39 bbl), English patents $744@8.40 ($6.63@7.48 
bbl), home milled $11 ($9.79 bbl), rye flour $8.75@9.25 ($7.79@8.23 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The demand for imported flour is reviving, and considerable busi- 
ness has been done for February-March-April shipment. The sales of home milled 
flour are quiet. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.30@8.60 per 100 kilos 
($739@7.65 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.85@8.25 ($6.99@7.35 bbl), Kansas 
top patents $8.20@8.65 ($7.30@7.69 bbl), Oklahoma and Texas patents $7.80@8,29 
(#6.94@7.30 bbl), home milled, delivered, $6.85@7.15 ($6.10@6.37 bbl). 


WHEAT 

In London, wheat shows an advancing tendency, and the market is firm. It 

is steady in Liverpool, with a fair demand for near-by parcels. The market is soft 
on the Continent, where rye is very scarce, causing its prices to advance considerably, 


FEED 

The feed market is firm in London, where Argentine low grade offers are scarce 
and are made at higher prices. Parcels from the Continent command full prices. 
English middlings are quoted at £7 10s ton, bran £7 5s and Plate pollards, for 
February shipment, £5 17s 6d. The market is firm in Liverpool, and supplies are 
scarce. Second clears have been sold at 31s per 280 lbs, but they are now quoted 
at 3ls 6d@32s. In Belfast, feedingstuffs are firm, with bran quoted at £9 15s ton. 


OIL CAKE 
London made cottonseed cake is offered at £6 10s ton, and the market is firm. 
In Liverpool there is a strong market for cottonseed cake, owing to rumors that 
there has been active buying in Scandinavia. It is quoted at £8 2s 6d ton, afloat. 
There is also a good demand for linseed oil cake at £9 12s 6d. 


OATMEAL 

Demand for oatmeal is quiet in London, the Scotch product controlling the 

market at 36s 3d per 280 lbs. The Continent is offering rolled oats at 35s. No 

business is possible in American and Canadian products, as meal is being offered 

at 41s 6d and rolled at 41s 9d. In Belfast imported oat products are in a hopeless 

position. Irish flake is being quoted at 45s per 280 lbs, and meal at 35s. American 
and Canadian meal is offered at 38@39s. 


C. F. G. Rarxes 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week 





NORTHWEST Jan. 23 Jan. 24 NORTHWEST Jan. 23 Jan. 24 
Jan, 22 Jan. 15 1926 1925 Jan. 22 Jan. 15 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 181,026 189,512 236,681 224,139 Minneapolis ...... 39 41 45 40 
Be, DOME coccce 9,824 11,995 12,719 12,742 is ED Has 8B eke « 42 55 58 58 
Duluth-Superior 16,590 17,160 16,840 22,090 Duluth-Superior .. 45 46 46 60 
Outside mills*..126,836 190,793 223, ed 249,929 Outside mills* ... 44 50 55 62 
Totals $34,276 409,460 489,935 508,900 Average ..... 41 45 49 50 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City . 134,961 129,258 117,400 120,045 , Kansas City .... 76 73 17 80 
Wichita ....... 41,616 39,041 28,191 36,306 tay png 66 62 45 55 
Ps 24,404 28,843 26,609 29,668 EE 54 v'0-9:4 6 . 64 76 59 65 
St. Joseph 33,624 27,444 31,881 brig th St. Joseph .. it 5 ee 657 67 99 
OURRMA  sovccee 20,845 20,686 22,277 22,65 SEL. Win e400 60's 76 76 81 82 
Outside millst.. 245,957 234,861 205,303 230, 341 Outside millst — 69 65 62 
Totals 501,207 480,133 431,661 485,887 Average ..... 71 68 62 74 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louls ...... 27,300 28,600 26,600 25,100 a eee ee 45 4ie 41 39 
Outsidet 45,900 47,400 45,700 44,700 weeeses 2.0.5 O88 54 53 61 
TWOlOGO sccsccer 35,100 43,400 35,000 37,500 0 70 86 73 78 
Outside{ 44,331 25,415 42,656 44,396 Outsidef ....... 54 56 64 61 
TeGiamapolia ..0 cocos eveses sovece 13,735 Indianapolis ..... a she 69 
Southeast 106, 027 97,033 104,332 125,561 Southeast ........ 69 62 68 78 
Totals os 258,658 241,848 254, 288 290,982 Average .. ; 60 60 61 62 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC C OAST— 
Portland ...... 28,132 18,232 27,686 44,074 Portion ...cioeee 48 29 44 71 
DOMREEE sccavess 22,735 22,461 24,120 27,304 | re —— 48 46 §2 
Tacoma 21,127 29,953 20,493 13,307 WE cc cccccenee OF 53 36 23 
Totals 71,994 70,646 72,298 84,685 Average ..... 43 43 42 49 
Buffalo . 197,477 167,617 192,365 193,500 DEE. senctveecse Me 70 81 81 
Chicago 33,000 33,000 38,000 38,000 Chicago ..... aes an 82 95 95 


*Minnesota, 
Duluth-Superior. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. 


Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {tMills outside of St. 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan, 26. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-Ilb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNash\ ille 

Spring first patent ........++- $7.15@ 7.70 $7.70@ 7.96 §....@.. $7.00@ 7.40 $8.40@ 8.50 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.85@ 8.10 $8.00@ 8.50 $8.60@ 8.75 $7.80@ 8.06 $8.25@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ..... 6.85@ 7.40 7.35@ 7.55 @.. 6.70@ 7.10 7.60@ 7.60 7.20@ 7.60 7.35@ 7.60 7.65@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.60 7.50@ 7.80 igoe? Tie 
Spring first clear ......eeeee 6.00@ 6.40 6.20@ 6.40 A Pree 6.20@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.10. 6.80@ 7.25 cco Doves 7.156@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.60 eee @.... svee@ 
Hard winter short patent .. 6.80@ 7.20 : a 7.25@ 7.60 6.75@ 7.15 8.20@ 8.30 7.35@ 7.76 7.70@ 7.95 7.60@ 8.00 7.35@ 7.85 7.60@ 7.85 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ..... 6.20@ 6,60 a 6.45@ 6.80 6.20@ 6.50 7.40@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.40 7.20@ 7.46 7.30@ 7.60 s+ee@.... 7.20@ 7.60 seee@ «ss 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.76@ 6.10 ; a 6.36@ 6.76 5.30@ 5.80 ..-@ ; er, wey me eae Pp, vareee “weeltehe re ey me” Bey 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.70@ 7,26 : Ee oe @..0. 6.756@ 7.26 ‘Diver wr, LTT 7.00@ 7.25 60 0a oces 7.00@ 7.65 7.00@ 7.60 8.40@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ...... ; 6.10@ 6.50 7. Tere ose e@rcns 6.00@ 6.40 , 6.35@ 6.80 *6.00@ 6.256 *6.00@ 6.65 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.60@ 6.00 re a see 5.50@ 6.00 , ae ecawtess > one's Brece oe eee 6.25@ 6.60 ose. 6.00@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white ....... 5.75@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.80 a ~ Peer 6.50@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.90 AD «0 o @ .cee 
Rye flour, dark . 4.00@ 4.60 3,.70@ 4.25 : eet. : +n eek 4.75@ 4.80 wes) ECs 4.75@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.26 4.85@ 4.96 ~ .@ 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent Seattle San Francisco Toronto Pete | Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.00@ 8.00 $8.80@ 9.00 Kansas +s TDs AM eek $7.76@ 7.956 Spring top patentf...$....@8.00 $....@8.36 Spring first clearf ....... $6.40 $6 75 
MtrassMt ..cccves 6.50@ 6.00 6.560@ 6,70 Dakota seveeee 1.86@ 7.70 7.70@ 7.90 Ontario 90% patentst. @5.60 ‘ Spring exports§ ........ 39s 9a oo 
Cute .nccccese 5.60@ 6.00 coe Montana 7.00@ 7.30 7.80@ 8.00 Spring second patent{ @7.50 R '@7.76 Ontario exports§...38s@38s 6d 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-Ilb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jute 
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January 26, 1927 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


last week greater than from North America. Australian shipments reached a 
fairly high level for that country, and the heavier movement from Argentina has 
begun. North American shipments were the smallest since the last week in August, 
and Russian shipments also fell off sharply. 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
4 table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by counfries, in bushels 
(9000's omitted): 


Fics the first time this season, shipments from the Southern Hemisphere were 














- Bushels . 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
22 JOM. 2 cocvcccvevce 14,416 834 1,848 1,080 48 18,226 
23 Jam. B cocccccececes 13,525 769 3,112 1,112 936 19,444 
24 Jam. BB cccccccccse 10,468 1,969 3,184 1,208 656 17,485 
5 Jam. BB coccccessee 7,827 3,530 4,992 472 464 17,285 
Aug. 1 to date ........4. 269,932 15,194 21,716 30,952 22,376 360,170 
Last year to date ....... 213,328 26,416 23,368 16,688 35,712 315,612 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
4 table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, 
omitted): 


in bushels (000's 


On passage 
No. of Week World shipments to Burope Arrivals in Europe to Burope 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
22 IGM. BD oc scscqeecceesos 16,096 259,392 12,592 254,800 43,192 
23 Jat BO cvsvcvescevevese 17,176 276,568 9,112 263,912 61,256 
24 Jets TB cccocvencecosee 15,640 292,208 12,160 276,072 54,736 
25 Jam. BS coveccenesevess 14,504 306,712 12,168 288,240 67,072 
Last year to Gate ........0.- 252,728 253,268 $2,736 


the Argentine government has increased its estimate of this year’s wheat crop 
by approximately 8,000,000 bus to 224,000,000. Apparently it is being assumed that 
domestic consumption in Argentina may this year reach 80,000,000 bus, and the ex- 
portable surplus of the new crop is therefore estimated at 144,000,000. This esti- 
mate of surplus is for the calendar year 1927, and takes no account of carry-over 
of o'l crop, or rather it assumes that the carry-over on Dec. 31, 1927, will be ap- 
proximately the same as that of last December. In this column exportable sur- 
pluses are calculated for crop years beginning Aug. 1, and carry-overs are taken 
into account. If all the old wheat officially reported to have been carried over is 
salable, either by itself or when mixed with new wheat, then Argentina could ship 
after Jan. 20, and up to July 31, next, approximately 140,000,000 bus, and yet carry 
over on Aug. 1 a surplus of 35,000,000 bus, which, while considerably less than that 
of last year, is still a very large carry-over for that country. These figures are 
based on a domestic consumption of 80,000,000 bus for the 12 months, but this is 
several million bushels higher than consumption has been in the past. The uncer- 
tain factor is the extent to which the balance of old wheat, some 36,000,000 bus 
as at Dee. 31, is found to be usable and salable. 

On Jan. 25 the Canadian government’s final crop estimate will be issued. The 
province of Alberta has given out revised figures which show an increase of 654,000 
bus over the last dominion government estimate. As provincial and dominion de- 
partments co-operate in statistical work of this kind, it is probable that the Alberta 
figures may be raised in the official estimate to appear on Jan. 25, but there has 
been no indication of what changes may be made in the figures of the other prov- 
inces. Last year’s final estimate of 382,959,000 bus for the prairie provinces was 
proved by subsequent deliveries to have been at least 17,000,000 too low. Making 
proper allowances for unfavorable weather, this season’s deliveries have seemed 
to be proceeding normally, and if the average percentage of deliveries up to this 
date is applied, there would not seem to be reason for any very great alteration 
in the government figures. 

Rainfall in India, particularly in the Punjab, has been deficient during the 
past few weeks, and prospects there are not up to average. It is reported that a 
cargo or two of Australian wheat has been purchased for India, but this has not 
necessarily any special significance, for India every year imports a little wheat and 
flour, even when its net exports are large. 

In the last 10 days of February substantial quantities of wheat now afloat from 
Australia, Argentina and Pacific North America will begin to arrive in Europe. 
Up to that time arrivals, at least of Australian and Argentine wheat, will be small. 
Total quantities on passage to Europe are now very large for this time of year, 
having been exceeded only in 1920, but if shipments during the next few weeks are 
made from Australia and Argentina as at present expected, it is not improbable 
that larger totals may be reached than in any previous year. The way in which the 
wheat will arrive in Europe is, however, a more important factor than total quan- 
tities somewhere on the ocean. 








FARMERS’ POSITION BETTER 
THAN GENERALLY BELIEVED 


gain was greater than is indicated by 
the figures. 
Farm income for 1926, as nearly as it 


Farmers are in a stronger condition 
than is generally believed, according to 
a statement issued by the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association, basing its con- 
clusion on factors which are usually not 
considered in analyzing agricultural 
statistics. One of these is the value of 
farm products by quantity in relation to 
the wholesale price index number of 
commodities. 

The 1925 value of crops not fed to live 
stock was $6,837,000,000, and the whole- 
Sale price index of all commodities was 
157.7. The 1926 value is estimated at 
$5,650,000, with a 148.1 wholesale 
price index of all commodities. On this 
basis, unfed crops in 1925 would have 
bought 4,036,000,000 units of a given 
commodity, as against 3,817,000,000 in 
1926. This is a much smaller difference 
between the two years than appears 
from considering the crop figures alone. 

The farmer has benefited from favor- 
able conditions with regard to live stock 
and dairy products. Live stock and its 


products have shown a gain of $150,000,- 
000. The stock showing this gain was 
fed on low-priced grain, so that, because 
uction cost, the net 


of decreased pr 





can be estimated at this time, is nearly 
6 per cent above the five-year average. 
The Agricultural Publishers’ Association 
asserts that the economic status of an 
industry having as infrequent turnover 
as agriculture is a long-swing affair, and 
comparisons can more accurately be 
made over a period of years than be- 
tween consecutive ones. 





PROGRAM IN WINNIPEG IS 
GIVEN BY FLEISCHMANN CO. 


Worynireo, Man.— Winnipeg bakers 
and their friends were entertained by 
The Fleischmann Co., Jan. 20, when the 
educational films which have recently 
been displayed in various parts of the 
United States, entitled “What Shall We 
Eat Today?” and “Basic Sweet Dough,” 
were shown at the Royal Alexandra 
Hotel before an audience of nearly 400. 

The pictures were followed with close 
attention, as also were the speeches made 
by T. F. Sheeren, district sales man- 
ager for The Fleischmann Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., and H. Ekstadt, district demon- 
strator. Mr. Sheeren spoke upon “Five 
Points of Successful Merchandising,” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


emphasizing the necessity for variety in 
bakers’ products, particularly in the 
matter of sweet goods. Mr. Ekstadt 
stressed the demand of the discriminat- 
ing housewife for quality in the goods 
she purchases from the bakeries, and the 
need.always of providing the purchasing 
public with what it wants. 

W. T. Sloane, Winnipeg manager of 
the company, introduced the speakers, 
and extended the thanks of his company 
to J. M. Speirs, manager of the Speirs- 
Parnell Baking Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, for 
the use of his bakeshops for the prepara- 
tion of a large variety of sweet goods, 
which were served to the guests. 





SNOW BENEFITS CROPS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Oklahoma wheat 
needs moisture in the extreme northwest- 
ern counties, reports from there indicate, 
while elsewhere there is a surplus of 
moisture. In Kansas, most sections have 
benefited from the recent snows, although 
some of the important wheat counties 
are covered with only a thin coating of 
ice. 





HEAVY RAINS IN INDIANA 
Evansvitte, Inpv.—Farmers believe 
that wheat down on the lowlands has 
been ruined by the heavy rains, and will 

replace it with corn at a later date. 








r- 


Convention Calendar 











Jan. 27-28.—Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, annual meeting at Indian- 
apolis; Charles B. Riley, Indianapolis, 
secretary. 

Jan. 29.—Pittsburgh Flour Club, an- 
nual meeting; C. C. Latus, 60 Methodist 
Building, 524 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
secretary. 

Feb. 7-8.—Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, midwinter convention at Bal- 
timore, Md; H. R. Phomas, Baltimore, 
secretary. 

Feb. 14-16,—Associated Bakers of Illi- 
nois, annual convention at Peoria; George 
Chussler, Jr., Room 1419, 36 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, secretary. 

March 1-2.—Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 


ciation, annual meeting at Nashville, 
Tenn; Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, sec- 
retary. 

March 14-17.—American Society of 


Bakery Engineers, annual meeting at 
Chicago; Victor E. Marx, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, secretary. 

March 21-23.—Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual conference at West Ba- 
den; C. P. Ehlers, 418 Merchants’ Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, secretary. 

March 21-23,—Kansas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Wichita; 
Ralph Bowdish, secretary. 

March 24-25.—Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, annual meeting at Topeka; 
E. J. Smiley, Topeka, secretary. 

April 5-7.—-Southern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, convention at Daytona Beach, Fla; 
Robert W. Branch, Jr., Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary. 

April 19-20.—Nebraska Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Lincoln; C. 
E. Masterman, Gooch Food Products Co., 
Lincoln, secretary. 

May 10-11.—Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, convention at Moberly; 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, secretary. 

May 16-18.—Iowa Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Cedar Rapids; C. 
O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, secretary. 

May 16-18.—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, an- 
nual convention and exhibit at New 
York; Rudolph Zink, 397 Willis Avenue, 
New York, secretary. 

May 19-20.—Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, mass convention at Chicago; A. P. 
Husband, 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, secretary. 

May 23-25.—Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, annual convention at Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va; H. R. Thomas, Balti- 
more, secretary. 

June 18-15.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Werners- 
ville; C. C. Latus, 60 Methodist Build- 
ing, 524 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary. 

Oct. 10-12.—Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, annual meeting at Omaha; 
Charles Quinn, Toledo, secretary. 
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SHELLABARGER BUYS 
SNELL MILL & GRAIN CO. 


Capacity of Newly Acquired Plant at Clay 
Center, Kansas, to Be Increased 
te 1,000 Bbis 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Sale of the Snell Mill & 
Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, to the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, was announced early this 
week by J. B. Smith, general manager 
of the latter firm. 

The Snell mill was established in 1877 
and has a capacity of 700 bbls daily. 
This will be increased to 1,000 bbls and 
the plant will be made an exact duplicate 
of each of the Salina units. It will be 
operated simply as another unit of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 

A substantial addition to the grain 
storage will also be made at Clay Cen- 
ter in the spring. Both the mill sold and 
the company making the purchase are 
among the oldest manufacturers of flour 
in the Southwest. 


WORLD 1926 WHEAT CROP 
APPEARS LARGER THAN 1925 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports that the 
world wheat crop for 1926, excluding 
Russia and China, is estimated at 3,441,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 3,400,000,000 
in 1925, and an average of 3,298,000,000 
for the five-year period, 1921-25. 

About 97 per cent of this year’s crop 
is made up of actual estimates for va- 
rious reporting countries. For the coun- 
tries producing the remaining 8 per cent 
of the world total crop, it is assumed 
that a normal crop is being produced. 

The totals include revised figures for 
Argentina, and Australia, both of which 
have revised their wheat production esti- 
mates upward: Argentina, from 215,315,- 
000 bus to 222,850,000; Australia, from 
155,000,000 to 164,000,000. 

The doubt remaining concerning the 
present wheat crop centers in Russia 
and China. For Russia, whatever the 
actual crop may be, it seems certain that 
the country’s exports for this crop year 
will total considerably more than for the 
preceding year. Wheat exports through 
the Bosporus up to Jan. 14 amounted to 
21,878,000 bus, compared with about 13,- 
000,000 to the same date last year. 


SNOW FALLS IN OREGON 
PortLann, Orecon.—-A heavy fall of 
snow last week throughout the grain 
belt was welcomed by all wheat farm- 
ers. Soil moisture conditions are said to 
be the best in this territory for more 
than five years. 


WHEAT IN UTAH AND IDAHO 
Ocpen, Uraun.—The condition of win- 
ter wheat throughout Utah and Idaho 
improved last week, snowfall providing 
ample protection against severe zero 
weather. Practically no grain has been 
winter killed in either state. 
CROP PROSPECTS FAVORABLE 
Atcnison, Kansas.— Wheat fields 
around Atchison are covered with four 
inches of snow, and prospects for the 
new crop are excellent. 





Wheat Flour—Keceipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending Jan. 22, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments § Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis 6 5 207 240 

Kansas City 18 13. 145. 123 

Chicago --. 240 244 #136 165 

New York -- 216 216 $1 $2 311 341 
Boston .. 24 18 2 
Baltimore ... 20 16 11 3 
Philadelphia 36 50 46 4 143 176 
Milwaukee .. 30 37 9 19 se 
Dul.-Superior. ‘ 2 " 16 71 
tNashville ... ° 44 45 


tFigures for 10 days ending Jan. 21. 
Ruseell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 


United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending Jan. 8.. 2,218 2,115 2,495 
Previous week ....... 1,885 1,948 2,250 
July i-Jan. 8 ........ 73,307 71,670 75,665 

Imports— 

Week ending Jan. 8.. ‘ , ve 
July 1-Jan. 8 ...... . 2 10 2 

Exports— 

Week ending Jan. 8.. 262 188 210 
July i-Jan. 8 ........ 8,012 6,530 8,411 
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MILLING STUDIED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Industry Given High Standing in Examina- 
tion of Productivity of Labor—Index 
Figure Shows Increase 


Wasnineron, D. C.—A review of pro- 
ductivity in the 11 industries the De- 
partment of Labor has so far studied 
in its examination of “the new indus- 
trial revolution” gives flour milling a 
high standing among the old industries. 

Taking the productivity of labor as 100 
in 1914, it is found that in 1925 the 
productivity index number of flour man- 
ufacture had risen to 140, whereas in 
paper and pulp it was 134, in meat 
packing 127, in leather tanning 126, in 
boots and‘shoes 106, in iron and steel 159, 
in cement 161, and in cane sugar re- 
fining 128. The two sensational show- 
ings are made by the automotive indus- 
try, 272, and rubber 811. 

The report has this to say of the flour 
milling industry: 

“Flour milling is difficult to handle be- 
cause (1) it is such a small scale in- 
dustry, so much so that the individual 
proprietors are almost as numerous as 
the salaried employees, and the large 
corporation is the exception; (2) the in- 
dustry contains many grist mills, which 
grind grain on shares or for a stipulated 
price, without buying any grain them- 
selves; and (3) there are several im- 
portant products and several raw ma- 
terials. 
make it difficult. to construct a produc- 
tion index. The most important product 
of this industry, of course, is wheat 
flour, but other products of importance 
are corn flour and corn meal, rye flour, 
bran and middlings, and feed, screen- 
ings, etc. Allowance must be made for 
all of them, because the output of wheat 
flour is not always indicative of the pro- 
duction of the others. 

“The method used in this study was 
simple addition by tonnage, without 
weights. This gives the offal, like feed 
or bran, as much influence in determin- 
ing the index as a valuable product like 
wheat flour, but there seems to be no 
other method; it would certainly be a 
mistake to use wheat flour only for the 
production index, although this had to 
be done for 1925, when no other data 
were available, and when wheat flour out- 
put might be considered fairly repre- 
sentative of the others. But the index 
for 1924 was dropped because it is 
known that wheat flour output in that 
year was not at all representative of the 
missing products.” 

In the general discussion the question 
is raised as to how it happens in any one 
industry that plants with great produc- 
tivity of labor do not destroy their in- 
efficient competitors, and the answer is: 

“There are various reasons: (1) De- 
velopment of styles and novelties, as in 
boots and shoes; (2) a small margin of 
profit, thus giving local plants a big 
advantage over centralized plants which 
have heavy expenses of transportation, 
evidenced by flour milling, cement manu- 
facturing, and meat packing; (3) nature 
of raw material deposits, as in the case 
of cement, where the existence of easily 
accessible, rightly proportioned deposits 
might far outweigh any possible advan- 
tage in productivity of labor by one 
= over another, Thus it is possible 
hat small firms will continue in such 
industries for years, not able to develop 
any great increase in productivity or 
reduction in costs, but nevertheless able 
to maintain their position in the indus- 
try.” 

As to the significance of the produc- 
tivity indices the report says that they 
do not imply any theory as to the origin 
or cause of the increases, 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad Co. invites ten- 
ders for 1,600 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by Feb. 38. Bids are request- 
ed covering delivery free of all charges 
at Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 
per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks or bar- 
rels of 196 lbs. Delivery must be made 
in time to connect with a New York or 
a New Orleans sailing arriving on the 
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Death of John P. Dousman 





OHN P. DOUSMAN, retired De Pere, Wis., miller, died 
o) san. 12 at the age of 80 years. 
health for a year but had remained active until a week 


Mr. Dousman was born in Milwaukee, Aug. 29, 1846. 
He was educated in Milwaukee and at Racine College. In 
March, 1864, he enlisted as a private in the volunteer in- 
| Later he served as lieutenant in a company he had 
recruited for the Forty-seventh Volunteer Infantry and was 

mustered out at the close of the Civil War at the age of 19 
Subsequently he became connected with the lumber 
business at Menomonee and later became interested in mer- 
chandising at Michigamme and Champion, Mich. 

In 1883 he went to De Pere and became associated with 
the Arndt Bros. in the milling business, the firm becoming 
known as Arndt Bros. & Dousman. 
and Mr. Dousman, who had bought out the interest of his 
partners, established the Columbian Mills, organizing a cor- 
poration known as the John P. Dousman Milling Co. He 

continued at the head of the company until its sale a few 


He had been in failing 


The mill burned in 1892 








isthmus during the week ending Feb. 26. 
Bidders should name the brand for which 
they are quoting, and the successful bid- 
der will be required to mark the name 
of the brand on each package. The right 
is reserved to accept any bid in part or 
to increase by 10 per cent or decrease by 
20 per cent the quantities awarded. 
Tenders will be received at the office of 
the commissary purchasing agent of the 
Panama Railroad Co., 24 State Street, 
New York. 


FEDERATION MASS MEETING 
WILL BE HELD MAY 19-20 


The Millers’ National Federation will 
hold a mass convention at the Edgewa- 
ter Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 19-20. 
This decision was reached at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Fed- 
eration held on Jan. 21. Those in attend- 
ance at the meeting were B. W. Marr, 
chairman, H. L. Beecher, Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Mark N. Mennel, T. C. Thatcher, 
L. A. Valier and Sydney Anderson. 








SEATTLE FEED COMPANY FORMED 

Seattte, Wasu.—P. S. Brown, as 
president and manager, Fred L, Jeklin, 
vice president and treasurer, and Ed- 
ward A. Webster, secretary, all of Seat- 
tle, have incorporated Brown-Jeklin & 
Co. to do business as grain merchandisers 
and millfeed specialists. The firm will 
also handle poultry and dairy feed in- 
gredients, and feeding minerals. Mr. 
Brown was formerly manager of the 
Tacoma mill of the Albers Bros. Millin 
Co., and recently manager of the fee 
department of the Ryer Grain Co. Mr. 
Jeklin has for the last four years rep- 
resented the National Grain Growers’ 


Association at Minneapolis, and Mr. 
Webster was, until recently, connected 
with the feed department of the Ryer 
Grain Co. 


BREAD LAW CONSIDERED 
BY MARYLAND LEGISLATURE 


Battrmore, Mp.—A bill has been in- 
troduced in the Maryland legislature, 
providing penalties for the selling of 
bread which does not conform to a uni- 
form size. Unless the weight is “plainly 
marked” on each loaf of bread sold, it 
must be baked in units of 1 lb, 1% lbs 
or in multiples of pounds. The bill 
would prohibit the return of stale bread. 
Bread baked for 12 hours must be seg- 
regated or sold under the designation of 
stale bread, the bill provides. Rolls and 
fancy bread are exempt from the size 
provisions. The state health department 
is charged with enforcement of the pro- 
posed measure. 








TROPHIES PRESENTED AT 
EMPLOYEES’ CLUB BANQUET 


MontreaL, Que.—Trophies for the do- 
minion bowling competition, held on Dec. 
29, were presented by W. W. Hutchi- 
son, vice president and managing direc- 
tor of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., at the fourth annual banquet 
of the employees’ club held recently in 
Montreal. The dominion challenge tro- 

hy was won by the Manitoba team. 
The individual high three strings for all 
of Canada was won by J. Hamlin, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., with a total score of 621. 
George R. MacGregor presided at the 
banquet, which was attended by 94 per- 
sons, 24 coming from out of the city. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
MILLERS’ CONVENTION 


Interesting Speakers on Program at Fairly 
Well Attended Semiannual Meeting 
Held in St. Louis 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The semiannual meet- 
ing of the Southern Illinois Millers’ As- 
sociation was held at the Missouri Ath- 
letic Association headquarters, Jan. 19. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Martin Huber, Highland, IIl., president 
of the association, who, in addressing 
the millers, spoke of the fact that for 
the first time in several years it is pos- 
sible to export soft wheat flour, and alsy 
that millers can now trade in futures 
and be sure to have soft winter wheat 
delivered on contract. This has been 
made possible through the establishment 
of a soft winter wheat contract in the 
St. Louis option market. Mr. Huber 
said that one of the greatest evils in the 
industry at this time is the habit of 
selling flour for delivery many months 
in advance. He described this as being 
of great harm both to those mills which 
carry on the practice and to those that 
refrain from so doing. 

J. L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill., secretary of 
the association, in making a report of 
activities for the past six months, went 
into detail regarding the work being car- 
ried on. He spoke of the salesmen’s 
exchange the organization is operating, 
which, he said, in several cases has 
brought to light the fact that a salesman 
was receiving a drawing account and 
traveling expenses from more than one 
mill, when the understanding was that 
he represented but one company. 

W. O. Bartholomew, St. Louis traffic 
agent, spoke of the recent decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the Montgomery and Birmingham cases, 
which, he said, place the Commission 
definitely on record as being opposed to 
the any-quantity rate structure. He ex- 
plained that in both cases they are min- 
datory orders issued by the Commission 
and are effective March 25, 1927. They 
establish a rate of 20c from Memphis to 
Birmingham and 22c to Montgomery on 
grain and grain products in carloads. 

A. D. Brubaker, Murphysboro, chair- 
man, and C. J. Randell, Chester, secre- 
tary, of the executive committee, made 
some recommendations for future action 
in the organization. C. J. Koenigsmark, 
Waterloo, chairman of the crop improve- 
ment committee, outlined the work being 
carried on by that body. 

The progress being made by the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation in its cost ac- 
counting work was explained by A. P. 
Husband, Chicago, secretary of the Fed- 
eration. One of the features of the sys- 
tem which he stressed was the division 
of milling and grain accounts. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, secre- 
tary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion, described some of the activities of 
that organization, and invited the south- 
ern Illinois millers to attend his organi- 
zation’s annual convention, to be held in 
Nashville, March 1-2. 

The meeting was fairly well attended, 
and lunch was served in the rooms of the 
Missouri Athletic Association. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


WINNIPEG FIRM AWARDED 
GRAIN DRYING CONTRACT 


Winnirec, Man.—It was announced 
last week that the Strong-Scott Mig. 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has been awarded 
the contract for grain drying equipment 
to be installed at the Canadian National 
Railway Co.’s elevator B, Port Arthur, 
Ont. The Saskatchewan Pool Elevator 
Co., Ltd., is operating this plant, which 
is known as Pool No. 6 elevator. The 
specified equipment consists of two un'ts 
of the latest type Morris automatic dust 
collecting driers, and will constitute one 
of the largest grain drying plants in 
Canada. While many terminal elevators 
are now equipped with Morris driers, 
this contract covers the first dust col- 
lecting type drier to be installed at the 
Head of the Lakes. Similar installations 
have been made by the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., at Calgary and Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and Prince Rupert and Van- 
couver, B. C. 
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New York State Bakers’ Association 
Convention at Lake Placid 
By L. M. Barnes 


EW YORK STATE bakers who 
N failed to attend the association con- 

vention Jan, 17-19 missed a fine 
opportunity to rest,.to build health and 
to acquire knowledge. The Lake Placid 
Club, where the convention was held, of- 
fers uncommon attractions, and the 
chance to break away from daily routine 
into the out-of-door life of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains gave a new lease on life 
to every one who attended. 

Monday and Tuesday afternoons and 
all of Sunday were devoted to sports, 
and while some renewed the triumphs of 
former days on the ice rink, others boldly 
tackled the toboggan and enjoyed the 
thrill of a 60-mile-a-minute dash down 
the slide. The latent skill for skiing 
that some of the men evidenced was also 
a revelation of what may be accom- 
plished when the left foot knows not 
what the right foot does. Others con- 
tented themselves with walks over the 
snowy paths of the club grounds. The 
country was so beautiful that even this 
milder exercise was a genuine pleasure. 

Or Monday evening the entire conven- 
tion drove out in sleighs over five miles 
of snow covered roads to the “Bear 
Cub, where a beefsteak dinner with all 
the “fixin’s” was served, 

THE BUSINESS SESSIONS 

The business program was opened by 
President Carl G. Nill, an invocation 
following by the Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, 
a great friend of New Haven bakers. 
Dr. Godfrey Dewey, vice president of 
the |.ake Placid Club and authority on 
simp'ified spelling, welcomed the con- 
vention on behalf of the club, and Presi- 
dent Nill’s address followed. The latter 
reported nothing of unusual importance 
in the association’s activities, recommend- 
ed the promotion of field work, and 
spoke with regret of the death of Mrs. 
Frazier, wife of Frederic H. Frazier, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the General Baking Co., on Jan. 14, M. 
Lee Marshall and Ellwood M. Rabenold 
were appointed a nominating committee, 
with Mr. Nill acting in the absence of 
William Deininger. 

Peter G. Pirrie, associate editor of 
the Bakers Weekly, gave a constructive 
talk on shop layout, in which he pointed 
out that efficiency should not be confined 
to large bakeries, as the margin of ,profit 
in a small bakery is just as closely re- 
lated to production costs as in a larger 
unit. Only control of these costs will 
give a satisfactory profit, and proper 
arrangement of production facilities is 
an essential factor. Mr. Pirrie urged 
bakers to study the arrangement of their 
equipment on the available floor space, 
showing diagrams to explain how 
changes made with little expense de- 
creased costs and increased profits. 

Discussions of house to house trade 
and retail merchandising were led by 
Louis A. Wehle, of the Wehle Baking 
Co., Rochester, and Alton G. Hastings, 
ot the Community Bakeries, Inc., Cam- 
pello, Mass. The necessity of a good 
product, proper selection and training of 
salesmen, active advertising either‘on the 
delivery wagons, by an interesting mo- 
tion picture or some other up-to-date 
medium, were gone into, and the impor- 
tance of intelligent co-operation at the 
points of contact with the consumer was 
stressed. Mr. Hastings, as president of 
the New England Bakers’ Association, 
brought greetings from that organization. 

The first morning session closed with 
two film demonstrations by The Fleisch- 
mann. Co., showing the evolution of a 
down-at-the-heel bakery into an attrac- 
tive, modern shop, and giving a practical 
illustration of efficient sweet dough pro- 
duction, Russell B. Varney, Fleisch- 
Mann representative, in the talk which 
preceded the moving pictures spoke of 
the importance of sweet goods and the 
opportunities in that field, since 81 per 
cent of the housewives bake these prod- 
ucts themselves. 

Tuesday morning’s session opened with 
a talk on modern bakery control by E. 
B. Price, production manager of the 
Whiteside Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., 
and president of the American Society 


of Bakery Engineers. He said that de- 
creasing the quality of the loaf in an 
attempt to meet price competition was 
practically suicide for the progressive 
baker, since the customer must be satis- 
fied with the quality. A quality loaf 
could not, he said, economically result 
unless the shop was efficiently controlled, 
unless equipment was well cared for to 
make it function properly (greasing, 
cleaning, etc.), and unless materials were 
of uniform quality. Mr. Price spoke of 
the very great necessity of shop sched- 
ules in efficient production—the schedul- 
ing of materials into the dough room, 
into the dough batches, into the divider, 
etc., so that all materials would meet the 
capacity of the machines, and the divid- 
er, proof room, ovens and bread wrap- 
pers would be operating at the proper 
speed. 
PRESIDENT STUDE’S ADDRESS 

The chief purpose of the remarks of 
Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, was to explain plans 
of the national organization. He had 
spent the months since his re-election as 
president in studying and analyzing the 
accomplishments and needs of the asso- 
ciation, and had worked out a program 


which that body is expected to adopt. 
The only basis, Mr. Stude said, for t 
existence of a national association was 
the service it was able to render. The 
upward march of a baker depended on 
the individual’s initiative, enterprise and 
energy up to a certain point, and after 
that the resistance to his advance was 
so great that he needed outside help, 
and here, where the problems were too 
comprehensive for the individual to un- 
dertake, he joined with his fellow-baker 
to try to fe them. 

The proposed program is comprehen- 
sive. It covers office, school and lab- 
oratory service, and includes field men 
to make reports and render service. It 
provides for a trade relations committee 
—much needed, in view of the difficulties 
that other large industries have had at 
one time or another and which it is 
hoped proper adjustment may avoid. An 
extension of school facilities is planned, 
including short courses, correspondence 
and retail courses. The laboratory and 
research departments, which now offer a 
real service to bakers in bread scoring, 
formula analysis, etc., will doubtless also 
be extended. Education of the public 
on the value of bread is planned through 
scientific channels, and the entire plan, 
as explained by Mr. Stude, will operate 
toward the assistance of bakers and the 
promotion of the industry. 

Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
Brooklyn, and president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, followed 








skill on ski. 











(THERE was fine winter sport as a feature of the New York State Bakers’ 
Association convention at Lake Placid. In the top panel is seen Alton G. 
Hastings, president of the New England Bakers’ Association, proving his 
Just below, Ellis C. Baum, president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, is ready to “take off” on a toboggan, and to the right 
are Carl G. Nill, retiring president, and Louis A. Wehle, newly elected 
president, of the New York State Association. 
for a Winter Airing” would seem to describe the remaining group. 


“Allied Tradesmen Out 
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Mr. Stude with a helpful talk on “Cake 
—Its Field—Its Production,” which he 
treated first from the standpoint of the 
wholesale baker who sells through sales- 
men to the grocer, and then from the 
house to house and retailers’ standpoints. 
He spoke especially of the need for 
proper education of the man who is the 
point of contact with the ultimate con- 
sumer, indicating that all the care and 
thought that has gone into a product 
may be lost by a lack of know edge at 
this point. He suggested pushing prod- 
ucts before the housewife’s eye by at- 
tractive cartons, cards, etc., and ur, 
concentration on a quality product that 
a housewife might be willing to serve, as 
a means of increasing the use of sweet 
goods. 
THE FEDERATION PLAN 


Although Ellwood M. Rabenold, coun- 
selor for the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, was scheduled to speak on 
“Baked Products in the Legislature,” 
the chief topic of his remarks was the 
federation plan. He explained that this 
would give New York state eight dele- 
gates to national meetings, and they 
would elect from their number four gov- 
ernors, who, uniting with others simi- 
larly chosen throughout the country, 
would constitute the governing body of 
the baking industry. e stated that the 
New York State Bakers’ Association, 
in order to participate in the federation 
plan, would be required to guarantee 
$10,100 annually for five years to the 
national association. Of this, $7,625 had 
already been pledged. At the sugges- 
tion of Senator Rabenold, and in short 
order, the remaining $2,475 was under- 
written by individuals present, to insure 
complete performance by the New York 
association until the bakeries remaining 
on the list could be approached for the 
amount required. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing 
and directing the proper officers of the 
New York association to give in writing 
to the American Bakers Association the 
pledge that it will pay into the treasury 
of the national association not less than 
$10,100 for the next five years. New 
York state is thus the first in the country 
to signify officially its acceptance of the 
federation plan. 

The following delegates were elected 
to represent the New York body: Carl 
G. Nill, M. Lee Marshall, E. J. Hotch- 
kiss, Ralph D. Ward, Charles C. Ellis, 
Louis A. Wehle, L. English, and Fred- 
eric Frazier. 

Following the treasurer’s report, the 
following officers were nominated and 
unanimously elected: president, Louis A. 
Wehle; vice presidents, Lewis G. Graeves 
and Walter Phillips; secretary, Frank 
Lyon; treasurer, Ernest B. Kierstead. 

There was a discussion as to the ad- 
visability of holding two meetings a year, 
and after brief remarks by L. J. Schu- 
maker, extending hearty greetings from 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
the business sessions were closed. 

Guests registered at the convention: 
Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association; L. J. Schumaker, 
American Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadel- 
phia; Alton B. Hastings, Jr., Community 
Bakeries, Inc., Brockton, Mass; H. D. 
Likens, secretary of the New England 
Bakers’ Association, and Horace Crider, 
Homestead (Pa.) Baking Co. 

Bakers and allied tradesmen: L. A. 
Bonyea, Bonyea Baking Co., Plattsburg; 
Mr. and Mrs. Best, Hollis, L. I; Frank 
Crump, Canton; G. C. Ellis, Hall Bak- 
ing Co., Buffalo; L. English, Troy; Dan- 
iel J. Gauthier, Adirondack Bakery, 
Tupper Lake; Lewis G. Graeves, Sara- 
nac Lake; Harry Hansult, Central Park, 
L. I; M. Lee Marshall and R. F. Meyer, 
New York; Carl Nill, Watertown; H. 
A. Seaver, Albany; L. A. Wehle, Roches- 
ter; Thomas F. DuPuy, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Brooklyn; V. J. 
Dwyer, Armour & Co., Chicago; C. H. 
Purdy and William P. Duff, Baker Per- 
kins Co., Saginaw, Mich; J. T. Folsom 
and W. J. Meade, P. Ballantine & Sons, 
Newark; W. J. Convery, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn; E. J. Thomas, 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. 
A. Canley, B. C. Black and George E. 
Gibson, Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
New York; W. H. Mason, S. Springgay, 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York; H. E. 
Allen, Thomas E. Newcomb, Frank 
Behan, E. J. Ranney, and W. D. Phil- 
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lips; The Fleischmann Co; W: J. Me- 

ibbin, Hecker-J ones-Jewell ares | Co., 
Buffalo; H. P. Harrison, Jaburg Bros., 
Inc., New York; Willard W. Jones, R: 
€, Mead, Kansas Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion; R. R. Knight, Syracuse; George P 
Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co., New York; C. 
Case, New England Flour Co., Boston; 
Joseph Bambrick, Stanley Eisner and 
H,.L. Bush, Newark Paraffine & Parch- 
ment Paper Co; G. H. Petri and I. A. 
Marshall, Petri & Jones, Boston; O. R. 
Read, Read Machinery Co., York, Pa; 
S, Lee Tannenholz, Seaboard Flour Cor- 
poration, Boston; Leon Gazarian, Sun- 
land Sales Co-operative Association, New 
York; W. D. Bleier, Trang Corporation, 
0..G, Jensen, Triumph Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati; C. F. Gaffney, Union — Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich; H. M. Ares- 
man and H. H. Raeder, Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Buffalo and Minneapolis; J. E. 
Moore, Baltimore; J. F. Spain, Worces- 
ter Salt Co., New York. 


CITY COUNCIL FAVORS TAX 
EXEMPTION FOR IOWA MILL 


With the intent to foster the rehabili- 
tation of one of the industries of Le 
Mars, Iowa, the city council, at a special 
meeting held on Jan. 17, passed a resolu- 
tion recommending the board of super- 
visors to exempt taxes on the Plymouth 
Milling Co. for a period of five years. 

The action was taken in view of a 
statement made by the company that it 
intends -to erect a mixed feed mill on 
the site formerly occupied by the mills 
burned in July, 1925. 

The Plymouth Milling Co. was for 
many years one of the largest and most 
prosperous industries in Le Mars, and 
the loss occasioned by the fire was a 
distinct blow, not only to the owners and 
employees, but to the community at 
large. Plans have been under way for 
some time to build a mill, which will 
replace in a measure the loss of the 
large institution which had a more than 
statewide reputation. 





WAXIDE PAPER CO. PLANS 
NEW KANSAS CITY PLANT 


Kansas Crry, Mo—A _ new plant, 
100x128, and with three floors above the 
basement, is to be built here imme- 
diately by the Waxide Paper Co., one of 
the five largest makers of bread wrap- 
pers in the country. The site adjoins 
the present plant, which will be leased to 
the National Paper Box Co. when the 
new building is completed. 

Space available to the Waxide com- 
pany will be increased to 180,000 square 
feet by the development, and the addi- 
tion will allow it to supply waxed paper 
wrappers for candy and other food prod- 
ucts. Previously, bread wrappers have 
been made exclusively. 

The Waxide Paper Co. is owned by 
Maurice Berkley and his son, Edgar L. 
Berkley. The name Berkley is an An- 
glicized form of Berkowitz, authorized 
here recently by court action. 





WHEAT POOL CONFERENCE 
-ARRANGED FOR KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Preliminary ar- 
rangements are being made for the sec- 
ond international wheat pool conference, 
which will be held May 5-7, in Kansas 
City. George W. Robertson, secretary 
of the Saskatchewan wheat pool, will be 
secretary of the conference. Delegates 
are expected from Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, Sweden, Russia and the Unit- 
éd States. The object is to promote sales 
of wheat in all countries according to a 
co-ordinated plan. 





MILL CHANGES HANDS 


Attanta, Ga.—The Lee & Gordon 
flour mill located on Chickamauga 
Creek, in the vicinity of La Fayette, Ga., 
one of the oldest flour mills in the South- 
east, was purchased last week by J. J. 
Caldwell, Chattanooga, Tenn., the deal 
involving approximately $8,500. It is 
Mr. Caldwell’s plan to improve and en- 
large the mill. The Lee & Gordon firm 
was established before the Civil War. 
The present plant, built shortly after the 
Civil War, has since then been in active 
operation. 
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Death of Francois Robyns 





Lonpvon, Ene., Jan. 25.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Francois Robyns, senior member 
of Robyns Fréres, flour importers, Ant- 
werp, Belgium, died Jan. 19, at the age 
of 81. 

The firm of Eugene M. Janssens & Co. 


was establislied in 1878 by the late 
Eugene M. Janssens, with Mr. Robyns 
as his assistant. In 1893 Mr. Robyns 
took over the management of the com- 
pany and built up an important trade 
in American flour in Belgium and Hol- 
land. Later G. C. Robyns, his son, en- 
tered the firm. 

At the close of the World War three 
of Mr. Robyns’ sons, who had been in 
the grain business, started in as Robyns 
Fréres, to deal in grain and flour. The 
two firms were combined in 1923, con- 
tinuing as Robyns Freres. 





ARGENTINE YIELD ESTIMATED 

The Canadian bureau of statistics re- 
ports the receipt of a cablegram from 
the trade commissioner at Buenos Aires, 
communicating the following second of- 
ficial forecast of the yields of wheat, 
flaxseed and oats in Argentina for the 
season 1926-27: wheat, 222,667,000 bus 
from 19,274,268 acres, compared with 
191,067,000 from 19,197,900 acres in 
1925-26, and with 196,385,200 from 16,- 
096,200 acres, the annual average for the 
five years 1920-21 to 1924-25; flaxseed, 
68,894,000 bus from 6,671,862 acres, com- 
pared with 75,193,000 from 6,201,100 
acres in 1925-26, and with 49,344,300 
from 4,938,500 acres, the five-year average; 
oats, 67,435,000 bus from 3,162,957 acres, 
compared with 75,865,000 from 3,194,000 
acres in 1925-26, and with 50,203,000 
from 2,435,600 acres, the five-year av- 
erage. 
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MID-WEST MILLING CO. 
BOUGHT BY SECURITY 


Two Abilene Firms Involved in Transfer— 
Newly Acquired Plant Has 600- 
Bbl Capacity 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Sale of the con- 
trolling stock interest in the Mid-West 
Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas, to. the Se- 
curity Flour Mills Co., also of Abilene, 
was made last week. 

The Security Flour Mills Co., with a 
daily capacity of 900 bbls, is owned prin- 
cipally by John H. Moore and G. M. 
Lowry, also principal owners of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. W. A. Chain is manager and 
largely interested in the Security com- 
pany. 

The Mid-West mill has a capacity of 
600 bbls daily. It was incorporated in 
1918 for $150,000. Only minor changes 
will be made in the management of the 
company for the present, Mr. Moore an- 
nounced in Kansas City last week. Some 
improvements in the physical properties 
of the plant are contemplated, but have 
not been definitely decided upon. 





The economic importance of Saloniki 
has grown rapidly since the creation of 
a new and greater Serbia and the ex- 
tension of Greek territory after the 
World War. 








Wall Street Journal Sees Improved Outlook for Bakery Mergers in 1927 


HE Wall Street Journal, New York, 

in a series of articles recently sur- 

veyed the conditions prevailing with- 
in several of the more important bakery 
mergers, together with the outlook for 
1927. The first of the series says that 
the three large companies which were to 
have become parts of the Ward baking 
combination were engaged last year in 
adapting their income to the greatly ex- 
pended capitalization which they assumed 
in 1925. It was a year of retrenchment, 
and a good deal was accomplished to- 
ward putting the companies on a sound- 
er basis. 

“The natural trend toward purchase 
of bread from chain stores, supplied by 
the larger bakeries rather than from the 
small corner baker,” the paper says, “has 
aided the industry in part, and partly 
the lower price of wheat which has pre- 
vailed. The real effect of lower raw ma- 
terials, however, was not felt until the 
last four months of the year, and this 
lower cost should be continued into 1927, 
a year which should be, on the whole, a 
good one for the industry. Owing to the 
widespread agitation against the ‘bread 
trust’ last year, it was not expedient for 
bakers to raise the price of bread in ac- 
cordance with higher raw materials, as 
was done in former years. This natural- 
ly reduced profits.” 

From an operating standpoint the 
General Baking Corporation stands un- 
impaired, the Journal says, having the 
same efficient plants, the same consistent 
earning power, augmented by the ac- 
quisition of the Smith-Great Western 
properties, and substantially the same 
management as in 1925. 

This company and subsidiaries report, 
for the year ended Dec. 25, 1926, net 
profits of $6,231,471 after depreciation 
and federal taxes, equivalent, after al- 
lowing for 8 per cent dividend require- 
ments on General Baking Co. preferred 
stock, to $5.54 a share earned on 992,980 
shares of no par Class A 6 per cent 
stock. This compares with $6,615,591, or 
$5.60 a share, on 1,050,892 shares of 
Class A stock after allowing for full 
year’s dividends on preferred stock in 
the year ended Dec. 26, 1925. 


CASH POSITION STRONG 


A bright outlook, however, is seen for 
this company. Its earnings, the paper 
says, were adversely affected earlier in 
the year by the flour situation. The view 
is expressed that a continuation of the 
present aggressive policies now in force 
will in a reasonable time place General 
baking stock in the common stock in- 
vestment class. Another point of 





Continental Baking’s Profits 
Decline Over $2,000,000 
The report of the Continental 

Baking Corporation for the year 

ended Dec. 25, 1926, shows a de- 

cline of $2,247,680 in the net prof- 
its of the company. After inter- 
est, depreciation, federal taxes, 
etc., the net profit last year was 
$6,546,725, compared with $8,794,- 

405 earned in 1925. Allowing for 

the deduction of 8 per cent pre- 

ferred dividends, the balance in 

1926 was equal to $8.05 on the 

class A common shares and 5c on 

the class B. This compares with | 
the $9.23 on the class A and the | 
$1.23 on the class B which the | 

1925 earnings represented. The | 

operating profit in 1926 was $10,- 

731,341, compared with $11,034,327 | 

in 1926. 














strength in the General firm is that the 
obligations ahead of its common stock 
are much less than those of its large 
competitors. General has always been 
noted for the strength of its cash posi- 
tion. 

In the article dealing with the Ward 
Baking Corporation the fact is men- 
tioned that this firm is regarded by 
many baking experts as having the finest 
plant equipment of any of the large bak- 
ing chains, although it is admitted that 
this is largely a matter of opinion due 
to the high level of efficiency in the mod- 
ern bakery. 

The Ward company has proceeded on 
the theory of concentrating production 
in a comparatively few large plants, 
and, as a result, handles with 20 units 
approximately the same volume of busi- 
ness that the General Baking Corpora- 
tion handles with 42 plants. Earnings of 
General in 1925, however, were nearly 
50 per cent greater than Ward’s on but 
a slightly larger sales volume, and it is 
pointed out that this would seem to indi- 
cate room for improvement in the effi- 
ciency of the latter’s operation. A rea- 
son for Ward’s smaller showing lies in 
the fact that its depreciation charges 
are proportionately heavier than those of 
other important bakery systems. 

The paper says that the Ward Baking 
Corporation enjoys two distinctions 
among the large baking systems. It is 
the only one that shows substantial earn- 
ings on its Class B stock, and is there- 
fore the only one that has any large sur- 


plus earnings to put back into property 
after Class A dividend requirements are 
met. 

VARIOUS UNITS ACQUIRED 


The Continental Baking Corporation, 
it is explained, differs from the Ward 
and General in that it is a recently weld- 
ed system of bakeries built up in the 
past two or three years by the purchase 
of groups of plants in the United States 
and Canada, while Ward and General 
have expanded by the gradual construc- 
tion of new units as earnings and in- 
creasing business have warranted such 
moves. Although all of the plants ac- 
quired by the Continental represent old- 
established business, the fact is empha- 
sized that it often takes some time to 
form an efficient whole out of a collec- 
tion of plants having a total annual sales 
volume of more than $100,000,000. ‘The 
opinion is advanced that Continental 
may, for a while, prove unwieldy, due 
to its enormous size. Its ratio of operat- 
ing profits to date has been considerably 
less than that of Ward or General. 


BANKERS ON DIRECTORATE 

The position of the company has been 
considerably enhanced by the addition of 
five new directors,—Will H. Hays, Wil- 
liam C. Potter, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., Robert L. Clarkson, vice 
chairman of the board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, James N. Jarvie, all of 
New York, and Elliott C. McDougal, of 
Buffalo,—representing strong banking in- 
terests. This is the first time that the 
company has had banking interests on its 
board, formerly being composed only of 
bakery men, and the view is given that 
the bankers should be of considerable 
assistance in forming a sounder financial 
policy. 

The Purity Bakeries Corporation is 
discussed in another article of the series. 
This company is expected to report for 
1926 net profits, after taxes, of approxi- 
mately $2,400,000, representing an_in- 
crease of roughly 75 per cent over the 
$1,430,335 earned in the year ended Jan. 
2, 1926. After allowing $5 a share for 
the participating features of the 164,91 
shares of $25 par Class A stock, now 
paying $3 annually, 1926 earnings will 
be equal to approximately $5.50 a share 
on the 210,819 shares of no par Class B 
stock, against $3.38 a share earned {or 
the Class B in the preceding year. 

SALES VOLUME GREATER 

This remarkable increase in earnings 
was achieved in the face of slightly 
smaller profits shown by the Purity’s 
large competitors. The sales volume 
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over the previous year is expected to 
show an increase of 20 per cent, the 
Journal says. 

There are at present 33 plants in the 
system, located in 13 states, concentrat- 
ed mainly in the Northwest and the 
Middle West. The nucleus of the chain 
was the Purity Baking Co., with five 

lants in Minnesota. Subsequently there 
were added the Tristate Baking Co. and 
the Nafziger Baking Co., with plants 
mainly located in the Middle West; the 
Williams Baking Co. of Newark, N. J; 
Winkelman Baking Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., and Grennan Bakeries, Inc., the 
largest exclusively cake manufacturing 
company in the country, supplying more 
than 35,000 dealers. 


PURITY OFFICIAL REPORT 


The Purity Bakeries Corporation sub- 
sequently issued an official report show- 
ing its net income for the year ended 
Jan. 1 to be $2,433,825. 

Thomas O’Connor, president of the 
company, in a statement to stockhold- 
ers, said: 

“During the year no new plants were 
acquired, but the corporation spent $1,- 
174,150 on net additions to plant and 
equipment which has developed the 
producing and distribution facilities of 
the corporation so that a substantial in- 
crease in the volume of business may 
be handled at decreased costs. 

“L pon order of the board of directors 
$500,000 has been deducted from the 
good will account and charged to the 
surplus account. During the year the 
reguiar 7 per cent dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock and the $3 dividend on the 
Class A stock have been paid. In addi- 
tion, an initial dividend of 50c a share 
has been declared on the Class B stock 
of the corporation for the quarter ended 
March 1, 1927. 

“The year of 1927 opens under favor- 
able conditions in the industry. The 
management expects a substantial gain 
in sales during the year with resultant 
increased profits.” 


GEORGE A. KRUG RESIGNS 
FROM CONTINENTAL BAKING 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A look ahead into 
the baking business, together with his 
personal desire to play an even greater 





part in the business, is the reason given. 


by George A. Krug for his resignation as 
a director and vice president of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation and presi- 
dent of the Shultz Bread Co. and the 
Consumers’ Baking Co. At a _ testi- 
monial dinner given Mr. Krug by his 
former associates at the Bakers’ Club of 
New York on Jan. 19, he explained that 
he could not reveal his plans at the time, 
in justice to the men who will be identi- 
fed with him in his new undertaking. 
Mr. Krug has been connected with the 
Continental and some of its predecessors 
for eight years. 





NEBRASKA MILLERS WILL 
MEET IN OMAHA ON JAN. 27 


Omaua, Nes.—The annual meeting of 
the Nebraska Millers’ Association is 
scheduled to be held at the Hotel Fon- 
tenelle, Omaha, on Jan. 27. Professor 
Stewart, extension agronomist of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Lincoln, will talk on 
“Wheats for Milling.” C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City, will discuss vari- 
ous subjects with the delegates. H. M. 
Bainer, director of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, also 
will attend the convention. 





GARNET WHEAT PRAISED 
BY CANADIAN OFFICIAL 


Winnirpec, Man.—Garnet wheat in the 
three western provinces is amply ful- 
filling the claims made for it by govern- 
ment agricultural experts, according to 
a statement made recently by the Hon. 
W. R. Motherwell, minister of agricul- 
ture. Reports received from scores of 
farmers who planted Garnet wheat last 
year, he stated, indicate beyond doubt 
that this variety ripens 10 days earlier 
than Marquis, and that yields have 
proved quite satisfactory. 

{t is also stated that, along the north- 
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ern edge of the agricultural belt in the 
three prairie provinces, where the frost 
hazard is so great as to make wheat pro- 
duction very uncertain, Garnet wheat 
came through splendidly, although other 
varieties were badly damaged by freez- 
ing. 

Mr. Motherwell said there could no 
longer be any doubt as to the suitability 
of Garnet wheat for western Canada. 
It had made it possible to roll back the 
northern boundary of agriculture in the 
West from 100 to 150 miles. This va- 
riety is said to have good milling qual- 
ities, its one defect being a matter of 
color. 


DEATH OF FRANK A. VOIGT 


Funeral Services Arranged for Jan. 26—Was 
One of Three Brothers Operating 
Grand Rapids Firm 


Torepo, Ouro, Jan. 24.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—-Frank A. Voigt, of the Voigt 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., died 
on Jan. 24. Funeral services have been 
arranged to be held on Jan. 26 at his 
home in Grand Rapids. Mr. Voigt was 
the eldest of three brothers who have 
conducted the company’s business since 
the death of their father, Carl G. A. 
Voigt, in 1908, who was the founder of 
the firm. The brothers are Carl and 
Ralph Voigt. 





W. H. Wicern. 


MISSOURI SUPREME COURT 
UPHOLDS BUCKET SHOP LAW 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Missouri supreme court 
yesterday upheld a fine of $1,000 against 
B. C. Christopher & Co., a Kansas City 
wire house, declaring that, by operating 
a branch at Sedalia, Mo., it had violated 
the Missouri bucket shop law for dealing 
in grain futures without actual represen- 
tation of grain. 

Attorneys for the Kansas City and 
Chicago boards of trade plan to carry 
the case to the United States Supreme 
Court because of its importance as a 
test of the law. 

The case involves the constitutionality 
of the Missouri statute which is declared 
by the defense to be in direct conflict 
with the grain futures act enacted by 
Congress in 1921. 





Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





HIGHER FOODSTUFFS DUTY 
IS PROPOSED IN ARGENTINA 


Wasuinoton, D. C..—The Department 
of Commerce has announced receipt of a 
cable to the effect that a proposal to in- 
crease the present Argentine import du- 
ties on foodstuffs has been introduced in 
the Argentine Congress, as a rider to 
the annual budget bill. It was previous- 
ly announced that proposed specific 
changes were contemplated in the duties 
levied on corn, corn meal and other corn 
products. 





SON OF WABASHA MILLER 
IS DEAD IN PHILIPPINES 


WasasHa, Minn.—James G. Law- 
rence, Jr., son of the president of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., and 
a brother-in-law of W. B. Webb, vice 
president and manager of that firm, died 
in the Philippines on Jan. 24, aged 40. 
No details were contained in the cable- 
gram except that death was due to ma- 
lignant malaria, from which he had suf- 
fered for years. 

Mr. Lawrence, who was an attorney, a 
member of Ross & Lawrence, first went 
to the Philippines in 1908, remaining for 
two years. Upon his return to the Unit- 
ed States he completed his education, 
studying at the University of Minne- 
sota and taking his degree in law from 
the University of California. He re- 
turned to the Philippines in 1915, enter- 
ing the firm of Lawrence & Ross, of 
which his brother, W. H. Lawrence, was 
a member. When the latter left the firm 
and moved to San Francisco, Mr. Law- 
rence continued the partnership under 
the changed name. 

The survivors are his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. James G. Lawrence, Sr., and a 





sister, Mrs. W. B. Webb, of Wabasha; 
two brothers, W. H. Lawrence, of San 
Francisco, and C. W. Lawrence, who 
lives in Florida. Funeral services will 
be held» from Grace Memorial (Epis- 
copal) Church, Wabasha, probably in 
about a month. 





FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
SHOWS 1928 CALENDARS 


One of the many features of the serv- 
ice which The Fleischmann Co. extends 
to the bakers is that of preparing cal- 
endars for them to distribute to their 
customers. Samples of next year’s cal- 
endars have just been completed, and 
representatives of The Fleischmann Co. 
are showing them to bakers. The illus- 
trations have all been painted by lead- 
ers in the commercial art field, and each 
one has’ a close relation to the baking 
business.. The Fleischmann Co. suggests 
that bakers desiring to send out 1928 
calendars at the end of this year should 
place their orders as soon as possible. 





LONG DISTANCE RUNNER 
ADVERTISES MERITA BREAD 


Dr. John Seiler, known as the “Fly- 
ing Yank,” munches Merita bread, made 
by the American Bakeries Co., on _ his 
long distance run from Danville, Va., 
to Miami, Fla., begun on Jan. 18. He 
expects to reach his goal on Jan. 29. 
The American Bakeries Co. has made 
capital of the stunt by large space ad- 
vertising in the daily newspapers. In 
one such advertisement this argument is 
set down: “Could Merita be more stren- 
uously tested? Through snow—sleet— 
icy-cold rain—then biting frost—and 
only the nourishment of Merita to fur- 
nish heat, energy, endurance and to keep 
up weight. Only a bread of the finest 
quality would dare to be tested so stren- 
uously.” 





BOARD CHANGES MADE BY 
BAKERS’ CLUB OF NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—The Bakers’ Club 
of New York has nominated, for the 
board of governors, A. A. Clarke, M. 
Lee Marshall, Jesse Barber, E. H. Ford 
and E. B. Kierstead. The outgoing al- 
lied members on the board, E. M. Ra- 
benold, George A. Zabriskie and D. P. 
Woolley, are to be succeeded by Joseph 
Bambrick, W. D. Bleier and Ellis Baum. 
The three retiring members of the com- 
mittee on admissions, W. B. Ward, Wil- 
liam Deininger and George P. Reuter, 
will be succeeded by C. Leslie Lowes, J. 
H. Feely and W. P. Duff. 





MOVEMENT THROUGH MONTREAL 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The movement of 
grain through the port of Montreal dur- 
ing 1926 was smaller than in 1925, the 
Department of Commerce has been in- 
formed, principally because of the rise 
in the charter rates of tramp steamers, 
due to the British coal strike, and be- 
cause of the unfavorable weather in 
western Canada, which delayed the ship- 
ment of the 1926 crop to seaboard. Re- 
ceipts of all kinds of grain at the four 
elevators operated by the Montreal har- 
bor commissioners aggregated 135,897,- 
882 bus, a decrease of 27,903,843. De- 
liveries totaled 134,591,240 bus, a de- 
crease of 31,621,095. Minimum stocks in 
elevators at any one time during the past 
season were 5,110,704 bus, and the rec- 
ord for the year was reached on Nov. 4, 
when 11,009,722 were in harbor storage. 
During 1926 rail receipts were 31,223,- 
158 bus. 





ROCHESTER BUILDING DEDICATED 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Started nearly 10 
years ago, when the first half was built, 
and with the other half now completed, 
the Chamber of Commerce Building of 
this city is said to be one of the finest 
structures of its kind in the world. At 
its dedication last week, speakers were 
Julius H. Barnes, head of the United 
States Grain Corporation during the 
World War, and former president of the 
Chamber. of Commerce of the United 
States; Sir Hugh Denison, commissioner 
from Australia, and Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity. : 
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FEDERAL TRADE GROUP 
MAY ALTER ATTITUDE 


Appointment of Edward A. McCulloch to 
Succeed Huston Thompson on Commis- 
sion Seen as Constructive Move 


Wasuincton, D. C.—With the ap- 
pointment of Edward A. McCulloch, 
Democrat, chief justice of the supreme 
court of Arkansas, to succeed Huston 
Thompson on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the business baiting days of that 
body become ancient history. Commis- 
sioner Nugent remains, but his influ- 
ence is nil. 

It is assumed that Mr. McCulloch be- 
longs to the constructive school of busi- 
ness regulation, and will throw the 
weight of his influence on the side of the 
policy of encouraging business to clean 
its own house. 

The reorganized commission, it is said, 
is not likely to make such a spectacle 
of itself as the former body did in pil- 
lorying the Ostermoor Mattress Co. for 
using as a trademark a rather fanciful 
picture of the thickness of its product. 
The recent court decision chaffing the 
commission over its pettiness in this mat- 
ter and a number of others have pretty 
well defined the limits of the commis- 
sion’s authority. 

Tueopore M. KNarren. 





DIVISIONAL MEETING HELD 
BY NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
New York, N. Y.—A meeting of divi- 
sion No. 6 of the New England Bak- 
ers’ Association was held in Hartford, 
Conn., Jan. 19. The “standard weight 
bread law,” soon to be introduced in the 
legislature, was discussed, to see if its 
passage cannot be prevented since, it is 
said, experience has proved it to be in- 
jurious. 





ACREAGE SOWN IN MOROCCO 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The acreage re- 
ported sown to wheat in French Morocco 
for the 1927 harvest is considerably be- 
low estimates for the two preceding 
years. Scattered information from Al- 
geria shows the area sown to wheat for 
the 1927 harvest well below the first and 
final estimates for last year, and also 
below that for the 1925 harvest. Early 
reports of seeding conditions in Algeria 
and Morocco were generally favorable, 
although early in the season some drouth 
prevailed. 





TEMPORARY RECEIVER NAMED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan, 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A temporary receiver has been 
appointed for the Ziebold Flour Mill Co. 
at the instigation of minority stockhold- 
ers. Andrew Baur, vice president, stated 
today that the company is solvent and 
strong financially, and that suit was 
brought for other than financial reasons. 
A hearing as to making the receivership 

permanent will be held later this week. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








LARGER EXPORTABLE SURPLUS 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxia.—The states of 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas will have 
a larger exportable surplus of wheat in 
1927 than in 1926, Frank Kell, president 
of the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, predicted last week 
in Galveston. Texas, he said, has the 
largest acreage in its history, while 
Oklahoma shows a considerable increase. 
Fall rains and snows have put the crop 
in excellent growing condition. 





NATIONAL FOOD SHOW 

Kansas City, Mo.—At the National 
Food Show, which will be held in Con- 
vention Hall, Kansas City, the week of 
Feb. 7, every milling and baking com- 
pany distributing goods in the Kansas 
City territory has engaged space for 
exhibition booths. Many of them will 
distribute hot biscuits, bread, cake and 
other baked products. 





CONDITIONS FAVORABLE IN INDIA 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to re- 
ports received through the United States 
weather bureau, the monsoon, on which 
the production of wheat in India de- 
pends, has been mostly satisfactory, and 
crop conditions at its close are, on the 
whole, fair to good. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market is still very inactive. 
An occasional mill reports a little inter- 
est on the part of some of the trade for 
future delivery, but no business of im- 
portance for immediate shipment and 
no improvement to speak of in the mat- 


ter of shipping directions. Most mills 
would rather have the latter now than 
fresh bookings. They are carrying con- 
siderably more business on their books 
than a year ago, but are operating only 
part time, because their customers will 
not order the flour out. 

Mills generally are exacting carrying 
charges on delinquent contracts, but buy- 
ers apparently prefer to pay this nom- 
inal charge rather than order flour for- 
ward before they need it. Mills are 
forcing deliveries wherever possible and, 
as usual when such measures become 
necessary, occasionally some flour must 
be resold. Many buyers this year spec- 
ulated at the expense of the miller. They 
contracted far beyond their possible 
needs, and are now putting forward ev- 
ery imaginable excuse for not taking de- 
livery. 

In the meantime, mill warehouse stocks 
are accumulating, especially in eastern 
centers, and it is claimed that the small- 
er buyers are supplying their immediate 
needs from these stocks, or from distress 
lots on track, for less money than is 
asked for mill shipment. 

The market is stationary, and offers 
no incentive to buyers to take a fresh 
hold. Light production, however, has 
had a stimulating effect upon clears. In- 
quiry recently has been good for choice 
spring clear, but mills have little to of- 
fer for prompt shipment. In fact, some 
are behind on deliveries on top grades. 
Second clear, on the other hand, is slow. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs« 
98-1b Jan. 25 Year ago 


Short patent, 
$7.70@7.95 $9.30@9.70 


cotton 


Standard patent . 7.36@7.65 9.10@9.40 
Second patent see 7.00@7.25 8.90@9.10 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.75@6.85 8.55@8.70 
First clear, jute*..... 6.20@6.40 7.30@7.70 
Second clear, jute*... 4.80@5.25 4.50@5.00 
Whole wheat ........ 6.80@6.90 8.00@8.20 
Graham, standard . 6.35@6.556 7.90@8.00 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


Macaroni manufacturers are beginning 
to show more interest in the special 
grade of semolina that several of the 
durum mills are now putting on the 
market. The abnormally high premiums 
being asked for choice amber durum 
wheat makes the price of No. 2 semolina 
almost prohibitive, and since there is ap- 
parently no chance of these premiums 
coming down on this crop, the mills have 
been forced to make this product from 
the lower grades of durum. It lacks the 
color that macaroni manufacturers here- 
tofore have demanded, but the price is 
so much lower that the question of color, 
for the time being, is a secondary con- 
sideration. This special grade is obtain- 
able at %@%c Ib under No. 2, which 
is equivalent to $1.50 or more per bbl. 
Sales of other grades are small and scat- 
tering. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5e Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard, 4% 
@4%c; No. 38, 4%@4%ec; special, 44% 
@4"\c. 

In the week ending Jan. 25, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 39,967 
bbls durum products, compared with 46,- 
590 made by seven mills in the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 144% were in operation Jan, 25: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 
King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 
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Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s E, F, G and rye 
mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 16-22 ...... 460,800 181,026 39 
Previous week .. 460,800 189,512 41 
VOar GBO cccccce 629,200 236,681 45 
Two years ago... 559,800 224,139 40 
Three years ago. 661,100 230,310 41 
Four years ago.. 561,100 255,915 45 
Five years ago... 546,000 298,755 55 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,950 bbls last week, 1,120 
in the previous week, 3,250 a year ago, 
and 8,071 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jam. 16-83 .ccoss $11,250 136,660 44 
Previous week .. 408,240 202,788 50 
VWOGQr ABO .cccese 424,890 236,414 56 
Two years ago... 424,890 262,671 62 
Three years ago. 370,500 215,988 58 
Four years ago.. 359,040 193,576 54 
Five years ago... 421,890 185,910 44 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Dec. 25 64 70,640 163,859 173,367 5,086 1,185 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Jan. 1.. 64 70,640 167,080 184,368 3,265 902 
Jan, 8.. 72 73,390 187,747 218,204 2,723 1,616 
Jan. 15. 69 68,040 202,788 226,337 2,795 103 
Jan. 22. 60 61,875 136,660 160,608 2,182 714 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Jan. 22, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 

c———Output——_, -—Exports—. 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1926-26 


Minneapolis ... 4,936 6,917 55 39 
St. Peel .cccee 243 245 11 rr 
Duluth-Superior 429 608 ‘ ne 
COUCHIES oc ciccie 4,521 5,534 72 45 


FRED COBB LEAVES PILLSBURY CO. 


Frederick L. Cobb, department sales 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, has resigned, effective 
Jan. 15. Mr. Cobb has purchased the 
modern baking plant of the Wernig Bak- 
ing Co., Green Bay, Wis., and the busi- 
ness of the Eau Claire (Wis.) Baking 
Co. He will probably continue to live in 
Minneapolis, however. Mr. Cobb’s asso- 
ciates in the Pillsbury office tendered him 
a complimentary dinner-dance on Jan. 
22, which was attended by about 150. 


INSURANCE RULE CHANGE PROPOSED 


The rules committee of the Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce has recom- 
mended the adoption of an amendment 
to the rules making certain changes with 
reference to the matter of fire insurance 
on grain in the custody of terminal ele- 
vators. The proposed change is covered 
by the following clause: 

“That in case of loss by fire of any 
grain or seeds at the time when the in- 
surance risk is covered by some one 
other than the actual owner, the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance shall stand as 
security in favor of the actual owner to 
the extent of the amount ow for the 
grain, and the member collecting such 
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insurance shall hold the fund in trust to 
the extent of the interest of the actual 
owner for the benefit of, and pay the 
same to, the true owner thereof, as his 
interest shall appear.” 

The members are now voting on the 
proposed amendment, and the polls will 
close on Feb. 3. 


NOTES 


A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, is in the East. 


The E. P. Bacon Co., grain, Milwau- 
kee, has closed its Minneapolis office. 


H. C. Garvin, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, plans to leave in Feb- 
ruary for a vacation trip to California. 


E. L. Phelps, president of E. L. Phelps 
& Co., grain and feed, is in California, 
and will be absent about three months. 


Donald G. Lowell, manager of the 
feed department of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., expects to leave Jan. 27 for Cali- 
fornia. 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., visited friends in Minne- 
apolis last week. 

Otis B. Durbin, Chicago, purchasing 
agent for the Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, spent the week end at headquar- 
ters in St. Paul. 

The Vye Grain Co., Minneapolis, has 
discontinued business and closed its of- 
fice. W. R. Vye is now connected with 
the W. P. Devereux Co. 


E. K. Warner, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., linseed crusher, is in Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, this week, attending the 
convention of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


C. A. McCormick, general materials 
supervisor for the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, was in Minneapolis last 
week taking inventory. C. A. Weaver, 
local representative, is in Milwaukee this 
week, 

M. L. Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., left Jan. 22 for 
Atlantic City to attend the convention 
of the canners’ association. This meet- 
ing annually attracts a considerable 
number of brokers and jobbers who spe- 
cialize in package goods. 

R. S. Thorpe, Pittsburgh manager for 
tne Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has re- 
signed, and been succeeded by R. J. 
Schutte, his assistant. E. J. Zeh, sales- 
man working out of the Fi sburgh office, 
is In Minneapolis this , as is also 
A. W. Smith, Milwaukee manager. 














George R. Martin 


At the annual election of the Traffic 

Club of Minneapolis, on Jan. 20, L. 
D. Veltum, of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., and A. E. Dyp- 
wick, of the St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co., were elected directors. 
Later, at the board meeting, George R. 
Martin, executive vice president of the 
Great Northern Railroad, was elected 
president of the club. Mr. Martin has 
been treasurer of the club, has always 
taken a keen interest in its affairs and is 
popular with the membership. He and 
the new directors were inducted into 
office at a griddle cake dinner given at 
the Nicollet Hotel the evening of Jan. 22. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market was inactive last 
week, Sales were light, buyers giving 
no indication of increased interest. The 
claim that lessened business held many 
from ordering out bookings apparently 
means that they overbought. Asking 
prices on patent were reduced 20c bbl, 

The durum mill is reported working 
mostly on old bookings. Present lack of 
interest displayed by buyers is due to 
many having mill contracts on which 
they are calling for delivery and keep- 
ing supplied. 

Quotations, Jan. 22, at Duluth-Sy- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
.. S....”.).lU $7.70@7.95 $9.00@9.25 
Second patent ....... 7.35@7.70 8.75@9.00 
First clear, jute ..... 6.95@7.20 7.25@7.56 
Second clear, jute ... 5.90@6.15 6.25@6.59 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Se FD. Siids Saha sees 16,590 45 
Previous week ........... 17,160 4 
i Mn hiked den a Rnd peaw 6 16,840 46 
Were Dee GOO ‘occ cvcecces 22,090 60 


NOTES 

The Duluth Grocers’ Association save 
its annual ball last week. 

Local elevators shipped out a total 
of 264,000 bus spring, durum and win- 
ter wheat for account of outside millers 
who were taking out holdings, or for 
shippers to send east to load on ocean 
boats to go abroad. 

Members of the Duluth Board of 
Trade held an election Jan. 24, naming 
H. G. Spencer, vice president of the 
Consolidated Elevator Co., Duluth, to fill 
the vacancy on the board of directors 
caused by the resignation of H. S. New- 
ell, who was elected vice president last 
week. 

F. G. 


GREAT FALLS 


The intensive cold weather of the last 
few days has put a decided crimp in 
flour deliveries, and there is no relief in 
sight until there is a decided improve- 
ment in weather conditions. Very little 
interest is shown by buyers. Prices re- 
main about unchanged. On Jan. 22 first 
patent was quoted at $7.90 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.80, first clear $6.65, and 
second clear $4.25. 

NOTES 

W. J. Kaull and associates have re- 
opened the flour mill at the east end of 
Livingston, Mont. 

R. W. Tennery, formerly of Butte, 
has taken charge of the Eddy Bakery, 
Great Falls, as manager. He succeeds 
Theodore Swanson. 

Wa ter F. Brirray. 


CaRLson. 





WHEAT SOWN IN RUSSIA 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
received advices from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome that 
the area sown to winter wheat in lus- 
sia, for the 1927 harvest, is reported to 
be 24.8 per cent greater than for 1926, 
while that devoted to rye is 10.9 per 
cent less than last year. In Russia the 
winter acreage is normally about 30 per 
cent of the total wheat acreage. Thiese 
estimates bear out earlier predictions 
that wheat acreage might be increased at 
the expense of rye. 

The actual acreage sown to winter 
wheat this year in Russia is estimated at 
9,500,000, while rye acreage is 12,594,(00. 





KANSAS MILL TO BE AUCTIONED 

kansas Crry, Mo.—The 250-bb] plant 
of the Smoky Valley Roller Mills, Linds- 
borg, Kansas, will be sold at auction 
early in February, it was announced last 
week, The plant has not been oper:ted 
recently, and its affairs are being )an- 
dled by a trustee. 





CUSHMAN’S EARNINGS 

New York, N. Y.—Directors of Cush- 
man’s Sons, Inc., last week declared 4 
quarterly dividend of $1 on the common 
stock, placing it on an annual dividend 
basis of $4, against $3 previously. It 
was stated that earnings for 1926 were in 
excess of $7 a share on common, and 
that the outlook for 1927 was particu- 
larly bright. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour sales last week were further cur- 
tailed, the majority of mills in the 
Southwest failing to sell as much as 50 
per cent of capacity. Inquiry is also 
limited. Most buyers apparently pur- 
enased enough to fill requirements in the 
period just after the holidays, and are 
again assuming a distrust of the market. 
Prices, however, are at the lowest levels 
in a long time. 

Bakery Trade Inactive-—rThere is a 
marked absence of large lot bakery buy- 
ers in the market. Scattered sales of 
smal! amounts are being made to this 
class of trade, but a 5,000-bbl order is 
rare, and most of them are for less than 
1,000 bbls. Some of the interior south- 
western mills are making relatively bet- 
ter bookings to the bakery trade than 
are those located at Missouri River 
DOIN TS 
' Jolbing Trade Moderate.—Distribu- 
tors continue to fill near-by requirements, 
and make up the largest part of current 
business. Their needs usually do not ex- 
ceed one or two cars at a time, and few 
purchases are for shipment later than 
February. 

Export Trade Light.—Holland, Ger- 
many and the West Indies are rather 
consistent buyers of straights and clears, 
and occasional sales are being made to 
other European markets. The total ex- 
port business is not large, but it is 
greater than during the holidays. Steam- 
ship men estimated that 15,000 bags were 
booked out of the Southwest last week 
for Holland and Germany. The greatest 
handicap to foreign trade is the low 
price being quoted abroad by Canadian 
mills. 

Shipping Instructions Steady.—Mills 
are maintaining operations about on a 
parity with other recent weeks. Com- 
plaint concerning specifications is gen- 
eral, and the difficulty had in obtaining 
them results in much uncertainty in pro- 


duction. It has also led to keen compe- 
tition between mills for spot business, 
which would insure against a loss of 


running time. Output, however, both in 
Kansas City and the interior, is as large 
as the average for late January. 
Clears.—No accumulation of first clear 
is in evidence, although demand is not 
heavy. Most mills apparently have con- 
tracts calling for virtually all of their 
current output. Prices are holding up 
fairly well, and quotations of mills are 
usually 30@40c bbl higher than Europe 
is willing to pay. Second clear and low 
grade are not so firm, and occasional 
sales are reported at low prices, ranging 
around $4.50@4.60, bulk, Kansas City. 
Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 22, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.15@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.65@ 
7.10; straight, $6.35@6.70; first clear, 


$5.40@5.75; second clear, $4.80@5.10; 
low grade, $4.65@4.80. 
Production.—The first table below 


shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


68 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 16-22 ...... 356,460 245,957 69 
Previous week .. 358,860 234,861 69 
Year ago ....... 367,560 205,303 55 
Two years ago... 367,710 230,341 62 
Five-year average (same week).... 58 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 64 

ATCHISON 

Jan. 16-22 ...... 29,700 27,300 91 
Previous week .. 29,700 25,591 86 
BORD GOW. Zon cas 29,400 24,271 82 
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KANSAS CITY 





Jan. 16-22 ...... 175,500 134,961 76 
Previous week .. 175,500 129,258 73 
WeOF GOO cocccse 151,500 117,400 77 
Two years ago... 148,500 120,045 80 
Five-year average (same week).... 73 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 72 
WICHITA 
Jan. 16-22 ...... 62,400 41,516 66 
Previous week .. 62,400 39,041 62 
Year ago ....... 62,400 28,191 45 
Two years ago... 65,700 36,306 55 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Jan. 16-323 ...... 47,400 $3,524 70 
Previous week .. 47,400 27,444 57 
Year ago ....... 47,400 31,881 67 
Two years ago... 47,400 46,970 99 
SALINA 
Jan. 16-22 ...... 87,800 24,404 64 
Previous week .. 37,800 28,843 76 
YeOr ABO ..ccece 45,000 26,609 59 
Two years ago... °46,200 29,668 65 
OMAHA 
Jan. 16-83 ...... 27,300 76 
Previous week .. 27,300 75 
Year ago ....... 27,300 81 
Two years ago... 27,300 82 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
TOM. WSBB cvcevcccvcccceccecs cveeeece BE 
Previous week .. wee 
VORP ABO cccccscsececces duuceedaeeaed 45 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 17 fair, and 40 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
13,937 bbls last week, 15,567 in the pre- 
vious week, 5,414 a year ago, 21,111 two 
years ago. 


NOTES 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, spent last week in the East. 

Georges Levy, broker of flour and 
other food products, Paris, France, is 
visiting millers and grain men in the 
Southwest. 

The Missouri plant board has an- 
nounced an embargo on shipments of 
corn, hay and broom corn from the ter- 
ritory infested with the corn borer into 
Missouri. 

Reports from the country last week 
indicated that several stations were pay- 
ing around $1.25 bu for wheat. When 
this price prevails, farmers usually sell 
freely. Bad roads throughout Kansas 
are probably doing much to prevent 
heavier receipts. 


WICHITA 


Shipping instructions are fair, and 
new orders slow. Export demand is 
quiet, with some orders booked from the 
West Indies, but Canadian mills are un- 
derbidding for most business. Flour 
prices continue about the same as last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 21, basis 98-lb 
cottons, Kansas City: hard wheat short 
patent $7.70 bbl, straight $7.20, and 
clears $6.45. 

NOTES 

W. J. Bennett, assistant freight and 
traffic manager for the United Fruit Co., 
New Orleans, called at the Red Star 
Milling Co. offices last week. 

K. P. Aitken, branch manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., left last week for 
a trip to Florida and other southeastern 
sales branches of the company. 

The Commerce Milling & Elevator Co. 
has taken over the feed business of the 
Banner Mills Co., which has been op- 
erated for a number of years by Charles 
Poenisch. 

The Kellog Bros. Feed & Seed Co., 
Wichita, has installed machinery for 
making cube cut corn in coarse and 
small sizes for hen and chick feeding, 
also fine feed for poultry mashes. 


C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 





sas Milling Co., and Mrs. Jackman, left 
last week for a two months’ stay in Cali- 
fornia. They will visit at points in 
Texas during their trip. 

C. B. Rader, secretary of the Wichita 
Board of Trade, J. J. Mann, secretary 
of the Southern Kansas Millers’ Club, 
and G. G. Moffitt, traffic manager for 
the Red Star Milling Co., went to Kan- 
sas City last week to attend a hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


SALINA 


Some improvement is noticed in the 
attitude of flour buyers after the holi- 
day dullness, but business is regarded as 
only fair. Shipping directions are com- 
ing in fairly well. Millers seem satisfied 
with the outlook in general for this time 
of the year. No change has been made 
in prices. Quotations, Jan. 20, basis 
Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, 
$7.50@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; 
straight grade, $7.10@7.30. 

NOTES 

The plant of the Weber Flour Mills 
Co., which has been closed for the past 
month, reopened Jan. 21, operating on a 
half-time basis. 

Hugh A. Benner, Kansas salesman for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., suffered 
a fractured hip and severe cuts in a 
motor car accident near Ogden, Kansas, 
on Jan. 16. 


ATCHISON 


Sales are limited to near-by require- 
ments, with bookings averaging around 
50 per cent of the capacity of mills. 
Buyers seem to have little confidence in 
values. Shipping instructions are much 
better, and one plant went on a seven- 
day schedule last week. Export inquiry 
is limited. Quotations, Jan. 22, basis 98- 
lb cottons, Missouri River: hard wheat 
short patent $7.20@7.40 bbl, straight 
$6.90@7.10, first clear $5.50@5.60; soft 
wheat short patent $6.80@7, straight 
$6.30@6.40, first clear $5.60@5.80. 

NOTES 

J. W. Blair, president .of the Blair 
Milling Co., spent last week in Chicago. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Blair Milling Co., called on 
the Iowa trade last week. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour bookings held up last week and, 
despite a falling off near the close, busi- 
ness was equal to capacity. Buying was 
general, being well in excess of the usual 
January trade. While sales were most- 
ly in moderate amounts, one or two 
round lots helped boost the total vol- 
ume. Export interest was not quite as 
good, although some clears and straight 
grade flour went to both the West In- 
dies and Europe. Specifications were 
harder to get, and operations were cur- 
tailed. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent $7.15@7.65 
bbl, straight $6.85@7.15, and first clear 
$5.80@6.45. 

NOTES 

J. G. Pfister, sales manager for the 
Newton Mill & Elevator Co., has been 
calling on the trade in Arkansas. 

A. L, Jacobson, manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is on a 
trip through central and eastern states. 

E. A. Colburn, of the Colburn Bros. 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, has 
been confined to his home for a week by 
illness. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
has returned from a trip through the 
central states. 

Mrs. Fred Vickers, wife of the super- 
intendent of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., underwent an apparently suc- 
cessful operation for tumor of the brain 
in a local hospital. 

J. J. Buhler, assistant manager of the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
who has been in a Hutchinson hospital 
for several weeks following a major op- 
eration, has returned home. 

The William Kelly Milling Co. office 
force is established in quarters across 
the street from the office building, which 








| FAILED TO KNOCK WOOD 
Kansas Crry, Mo. — William 
Kelly, president of the William 
| Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is one of the pioneer mill- 
| ers of the Southwest. In more | 
| than 50 years he has never had the | 
misfortune of fire in his mill. He | 
recently attended a directors’ meet- 
ing of the Western Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. in Kan- 
sas City. j 
“These insurance companies 
should make a lot of money,” he 
told his fellow-directors. “I’ve 
| been paying premiums for 50 
years, and only collected $17.40.” 
A few nights later his office in 
Hutchinson caught fire, . burning 
records and causing damage esti- 
mated at $2,000. So Mr. Kelly 
still believes in insurance. | 














was damaged by fire last week. A month 
will be required to get the offices in 
shape for use, it is estimated by P. H. 
Baum, sales manager. 


NEBRASKA 


Flour was not very active last week. 
Commitments were comparatively light, 
and buyers were inclined to drive close 
bargains. Millers think that the dullness 
may continue for some time. Shipping 
orders were hard to get. Mills say it is 
difficult to secure enough to keep them 
going at the usual rate. The movement 
of wheat to this market was moderate 
last week, 

Leicgn Lesuie. 


OKLAHOMA 


A marked revival of orders, many of 
which came from new customers, was 
reported by Oklahoma millers last week. 
A few mills, having received an unusu- 
ally good run of specifications, operated 
at 100 per cent capacity. Comparatively 
few contracts were carried over from 
last year. Most of this year’s buying is 
for 30 and 60 days, and millers believe 
that long contracts will not be made this 
year. Bakery buying continues good. 
Scarcely any export business is reported. 
Prices are unchanged, soft wheat short 
patent selling, on Jan. 22, at $8@8.10 
bbl, and hard wheat short patent at 
$7.70@7.80. 

NOTES 


Cracker and candy salesmen for the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. held a conven- 
tion in Fort Smith, Ark., Jan. 8. 


A charter in Texas has been issued to 
the Goodman Grain Co., Houston; cap- 
ital stock, $20,000. W. E. Goodman is 
president and general manager. 


A horse show sales and feeding school 
was conducted last week at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., by the Whyte Feed Mills, stock- 
men and feed dealers of Louisiana, Tex- 
as and Arkansas attending. 


George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, re- 
cently was re-elected a director and vice 
president of the American National 
Bank, and president of the United Provi- 
dent Association, of Oklahoma City. 


E. C. Horner, president of the Helena 
(Ark.) Chamber of Commerce, and Ed- 
win Bevens, of that city, went to Wash- 
ington recently in the interest of a plan 
for the erection at Helena of a terminal 
grain elevator at a cost of about $500,- 
000. 

T. P. Duncan, general manager of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, has been elected a director 
of the City National Bank, and J. C. 
Mytinger, president of the Mytinger 
Milling & Grain Co., vice president of 
the Security National Bank. 

A patronage dividend of $246,438 was 
declared at the annual meeting in New- 
kirk, Okla., last week of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator & Supply Co. 
This was 3 per cent of the net earnings 
of the company after an 8 per cent divi- 
dend of $36,097 had been declared. Sam- 
uel Dawson was elected president, E. 
M. Bliss vice president, and George Ad- 
ams, Douglas Cooley and J. W. Meeks 
directors. 
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ST. LOUIS 


New flour bookings are not gaining in 
volume as rapidly as had been anticipat- 
ed after inventories had been taken. 
Demand bas not fallen off to any ex- 
tent, however, and mills are booking 
around 50 per cent of their capacity. 
Millers and jobbers alike report that it 
is exceedingly difficult to interest buy- 
ers, and are of the opinion that buying 
will continue on a hand-to-mouth basis 
unless there should be a material drop in 
wheat. Demand last week was widely 
scattered, and showed little sign of be- 
coming general. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Buyers in the 
South are taking soft wheat flour only 
for immediate requirements, but orders 
are steady, as stocks are small. Several 
southern Illinois millers reported some 
improvement in demand from southern 
markets, and also good shipping direc- 
tions. It is very likely that a fair busi- 
ness will be done in soft wheat flour dur- 
ing the remaindér of the crop year. 

Hard Wheat Flour.— Little, if any, im- 
provement was noticed in the sale of 
hard wheat flours. Millers believe that 
stocks were larger than had been antici- 
pated, and there is no inclination to 
make advance bookings, but shipping in- 
structions are fairly active. Few bak- 
ers are willing to book more than actual 
current needs, so long as flour main- 
tains its present level. Forced buying 
was responsible for a fair business in 
small lots from this source. 

Export Trade.—Mills with regular out- 
lets to Latin America are doing some 
business in small lots of first and sec- 
ond clears, but demand does not extend 
beyond established brands. European 
countries show no interest in offerings of 
any grade. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Jan. 22: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25 bbl, straight $6@6.40, 
first clear $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7.15, straight $6.20@6.50, 
first clear $5.30@5.80; spring first pat- 
ent $7@7.40, standard patent $6.70@ 
7.10, first clear $6.20@6.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SOM BBR ccccccccece . 27,300 45 
Previous week ........++:. 28,600 47 
WORE ABO occcessvveccccses S000 41 
Two years ago ........... 26,100 39 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Se, BReED cecicdivntoeses 45,900 53 
Previous week .........+. 47,400 54 
WORF BHO wcccvccnscrsesecs 46,700 53 
TWO years ABO .....-.eeees 44,700 61 


NOTES 
A. T. Bales, of the Hall Milling Co., 
was in Kansas City recently on business. 
George S. Siddons, a member of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, died 
Jan. 19. 
Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis, has returned from a 
business trip through the South. 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, stopped in St. Louis last week 
en route to Minneapolis. 


D. P. Young, ‘southern Illinois sales- 
man for the Washburn Crosby Co., has 
left this company to enter the brokerage 
business on his own account. 


H. Paul Best, president of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of St. Louis, in an ad- 
dress to the Central Illinois Association 
of Farm Loans at Springfield, IIl., stated 





that conditions for the corn belt farmer 
look better than they have at any time 
during the last three months. 


H. C. Veatch, Buffalo, president of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, will 
attend the annual meeting and election 
of officers of the St. Louis Flour Club, 
Jan. 27. 


A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, was in 
St. Louis last week to attend the semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour prices advanced slightly last 
week, but sales were more numerous than 
large, most buyers taking only enough to 
care for their immediate requirements. 
Foreign inquiries were a little more ac- 
tive, but price differences held down pos- 
sible transactions, so that only one port 
in Europe was a flour receiver through 
New Orleans. That was Copenhagen, 
taking 6,150 bags. With the exception of 
one small lot to the Gold Coast, the rest 
of the flour sent through New Orleans 
went to Central America, the West In- 
dies and South America. 

The unsettled situation in Mexico is 
affecting flour shipments seriously. Last 
week, customs house entries showed that 
only 1,840 bags flour were sent to that 
country, while nearly three times that 
amount passed through during the pre- 
vious week. In Nicaragua there was also 
a decrease. While some shippers here 
continue to send flour to both Nicaragua 
and Mexico, others have gone so far as 
to “pay off’ buyers and keep the flour 
here, fearing that the flour may be con- 
fiscated by some one of the warring fac- 
tions. 

Flour prices, Jan, 20: 





-——Winter 

Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $7.70 $7.15 $8.10 
96 per cent ....... 7.55 6.85 7.55 
100 per cent ...... 7.00 6.40 7.10 
Cut cccccees ves 6.80 6.15 6.70 
Dare GOORP scccaee saved 5.90 6.15 
Second clear ..... oan 5.70 4.70 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 22,356 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended Jan. 20, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,400 bags; Vera Cruz, 500; Pan- 
ama, 500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Cienfuegos, 400; 
Puerto Cortez, 800; Tampico, 500; Blue- 
fields, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,750; Sagua la 
Grande, 1,600; Caibarien, 2,400; Pro- 
greso, 800. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,750; San- 
tiago, 1,047; Kingston, 500; Puerto 
Limon, 352; Colon, 50; Guayaquil, 1,550; 
Manta, 100; Salaverry, 200; Cozumel, 40; 
Belize, 425; Puerto Barrios, 1,153; 
Puerto Colombia, 1,000; Tela, 39. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Jan, 20: 


Destination— Destination— 
AOCER ccccccces RED 6 avienec 100 
Aguadilla Maracaibo ..... 150 
pS ee Mayaguez ..... 425 
BIOS ic svcnnes Panama City .. 600 
BONGO soccncces Paramaribo ... 125 
Bluefields Pointe-Aa-Pitre.. 350 
Caibarien ..... POMC 2c cccvcee 610 
Clenfuegos ..... Progreso ...... 800 





COIOR cecscveces Puerto Barrios. 1,153 


Copenhagen ... 6,150 Pto. Colombia... 1,000 
Cosumel ....... 40 Puerto Cortez... 1,130 
DUBOB cocccsece 600 Puerto Limon... 352 
Fort de France. 300 Sagua la Grande 2,356 
Georgetown ... 2,700 Salaverry ...... 200 
Guayaquil ..... 1,550 Santiago ...... 1,047 
PEVERO 200000 8,072 Tampico ....... 500 
Kingston ...... MOSS “ROOD se vcwcesecs 39 
La Guayra ....1,110 Teneriffe ...... 1,509 
Las Palmas ... 1,000 Vera Cruz ..... 500 


In addition to the above, grain was 
shipped in the following amounts to 
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these ports: wheat, 2,878 bus to Pro- 
greso, 100 to Santiago; feed, 1,250 bags 
to San Juan, 450 to Ponce, 25 to Arroyo 
ana 20 to Belize; oats, 2,200 bags to 
Havana, 7 to Belize; bran, 600 bags to 
San Juan, 60 to Cozumel; corn meal, 210 
bags to Georgetown, 150 to Santiago. 
The following commodities were also 
shipped: crackers, 29 containers to Agua- 
dilla, 28 to La Guayra and 24 to Cu- 
racao; macaroni, 1,435 cases to San Juan, 
150 to Arroyo and 125 to Mayagues. 

Greater activity was noted in the ex- 
port rice trade last week. Both New 
Orleans mills and those in the interior 
participated in shipments, which were 
fair, and principally centered in Porto 
Rico. Prices held fairly firm. The fol- 
lowing figures were posted, Jan. 20, at 
the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Jan. 20 ........ 431,556 667,707 

Same period, 1926 ..... 588,253 363,220 
Sales— 

Season to Jan. 20 ........ 70,133 304,875 

Same period, 1926 ........ 70,258 317,833 


NOTES 

Harry Bramschneig, of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, is visiting here. 

William Waterman, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., has returned from St. Louis. 

W. J. Cole, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., is making a trip through Missis- 
sippi. . 

J. H. Hitchcock, representing John 
E. Koerner & Co., is traveling in south- 
western Louisiana. 

The flour brokerage firm of Schmidt 
& Campagno has moved from 137 Caron- 
delet Street to 811 Camp Street. 

Horace Pitcher, Louisiana representa- 
tive for the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co., is working in the central 
part of the state. 

W. G. Patten and W. E. Wright, of 
the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., spent 
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a few days here recently, calling on the 
trade with their representatives, P. L, 
Thomson & Co. 

W. L. O’Daniel, sales manager for the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, was a recent visitor here. Mr. 
O’Daniel was formerly connected with 
the United States Flour Mills Co., in 
New Orleans. 

R. A. Sutiivayn. 


MEMPHIS 


This market continues quiet. Prices 
show little change, and buyers are only 
taking immediate requirements. A large 
part of the trade is trying to buy lower 
grades, but offerings of such are light, 
and local mill representatives say they 
will be scarce for the rest of the sea- 
son. Shipping instructions continue fair, 
but usually for small lots. Cotton is 
more active and slightly higher, but col- 
lections are still slow. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 22, basis 98's, 
f.o.b.. Memphis, car lots: soft winter 
short patent $7.85@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.15@7.50; spring wheat short 
patent $8.35@8.50, standard patent $7.60 
@8.25; hard winter short patent $7.40@ 
7.70, standard patent $7@7.30; western 
soft patent, $7.15@7.35; semihard $6.75, 
blended 95 per cent patent, $7@7.20. 


NOTES 


Harry Douty, Memphis manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is back 
after a trip through Mississippi. 

At the annual meeting of the Rutier- 
ford (Tenn.) Milling Co., a dividend was 
declared and all officers re-elected. 

J. O. Johnson, Brownsville, Tenn., gro- 
cery salesman in this territory for years, 
is selling flour for the Eisenmayer Mill- 
ing Co., Springfield, Mo., in the Son:th- 
east. 

GrorGe WILLIAMSON. 








Los Angeles Court Upholds Law Forbidding 
Return of Stale Bread 


PHOLDING the constitutionality 
U of the California sanitary bakery 

law and a previous decision of Jus- 
tice F. G. Wilson, El Monte, Judge 
Charles S. Burnell, of the superior court 
of Los Angeles, has ruled in a 17-page 
opinion, that stale bread cannot legally 
be returned to a dealer for credit. The 
decision came as a result of a test case 
appeal from Justice F. G. Wilson by the 
Holsum Bread Co., Los Angeles. 

Tracy Becker, deputy district attor- 
ney, argued for the offense that stale 
bread was peculiarly subject to a fun- 
gus disease called “rope” and this con- 
dition was spread in bakeries when stale 
bread was returned. Judge Burnell said: 

“There being no dispute in the evi- 
dence of this case as to the guilt of the 
defendant, provided the statute is con- 
stitutional, the court therefore finds the 
defendant guilty of the crime of viola- 
tion of the provisions of section 7 of the 
act of June 2, 1921, a misdemeanor, in 
having, on or about Sept. 8, 1925, un- 
lawfully and willfully accepted and re- 
ceived the return of eight loaves of 
bread from the proprietor of the Stein- 
art Department Store, El Monte. The 
defendant was fined $50. 

After the decision was rendered, the 
Wholesale Bakers’ Association of Los 
Angeles met to discuss the measure. The 
majority was in favor of abiding by the 
findings of the court. 

The state law effected in the case 
was drawn up and introduced before the 
state legislature by William Francis Ire- 
land, secretary-manager of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Southern California. It 
reads: 

“All handling or sale of bread or other 
bakery products and all practices con- 
nected therewith shall be conducted at 
all times so as to prevent the distribu- 
tion of contamination or disease among 
the consumers, so as to prevent the dis- 
tribution of the infection in bread com- 
monly known as ‘rope’ or other bakery 
infections, and so as to protect the food 
supply against waste. No bread or other 
bakery products except as hereinafter 
provided shall be returned from any 
consumer or other purchaser to the deal- 





er or baker nor from any dealer to the 
baker, and no baker or dealer shall di- 
rectly or indirectly accept any returns 
or make any exchange of bread or other 
bakery products from any dealer, res- 
teurant or hotel keeper, consumer or any 
other person, and all bread and all other 
bakery products shall be kept moving to 
the consumer in as direct a line as may 
be practicable and without unreasonable 
delay and without any exchange, return 
or practice whatever which may dis- 
seminate contamination, disease or fraud 
among consumers or infection among 
bakeshops, or which may cause waste in 
the food supply. 

“The state board of health shall make 
such reasonable rules as may be neces- 
sary for carrying into effect the fore- 
going provisions of this section; provid- 
ed, that this section shall not be con- 
strued to apply to crackers or to such 
other bakery products as are packed at 
the place of production in cartons, cans, 
boxes, or similar permanent containers 
and where the product is so packed or 
sealed at the place of production as to 
fully protect the freshness and whole- 
someness of the product and to protect 
it from contamination, adulteration, de- 
terioration and fraud in the channels of 
trade and which remains in the original 
unbroken package in which such bakery 
product has been packed; except in so 
far as may be necessary to prevent 
waste in the food supply; provided, fur- 
ther, that the state board of health may 
by rules establish such exemptions as 
may be necessary to facilitate the sale 
of any accumulated or unsold stocks of 
wholesome bread or other bakery prod- 
ucts, but any such exemptions or sales 
shall not be in violation of the expressed 
purpose of this section; provided, fur- 
ther, that the phrase ‘permanent contuwin- 
ers’ shall not be construed to include the 
paper or parchment wrappers as used 
in wrapping loaves of bread.” 





The annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club will be held on Jan. 29 at 
6:30 p.m. Officers will be chosen «nd 
reports will be submitted. The usual 
dinner will be served. 
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TORONTO 


Demand for spring wheat flour has 
improved, and business is steady. An 
advance of 10c bbl took effect last week, 
which seemed to be anticipated by buy- 
ers, as fairly large orders were placed 
just prior to the rise. Afterward, sales 
fell off, and business resumed its steady 
pace. Quotations, Jan. 22, with compari- 
sons: 


Jan. 22 Jan. 15 
Pop patemts ...cscccceces $8.00 $7.90 
PO RGE chess 0 $494 488s oO 7.76 7.65 
Second patents oes) ee 7.40 
Export patents .......... 7.30 7.20 
Firat CIOMES 22sec ccicccvcs 6.40 6.30 
ay GG saccesién seucse.. ee 6.60 
Peet BOM «6 ccccsvcecs 5.10 5.10 


Prices are per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, 
jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal ter- 
ritory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, plus 
cartige if used. 

Ontario Winters—Demand for On- 
taris winter wheat flour is not improv- 
ing. There are plenty of offerings, but 
sales are few. Judging from the inquiry, 
buyers have little use for this flour at 
present. Prices did not change during 
the week. Quotations, Dec. 22: 90 per 
cent patents $5.60 bbl, bulk, seaboard, 
for export; $5.80 in secondhand jutes, 
Montreal, and $5.60, Toronto. 

Exporting.—Spring wheat mills report 
the export market dull. The United 
Kingdom bought some flour during the 
week, but only a limited quantity. Prac- 
tically all other countries that regularly 
buy Canadian flour are out of the mar- 
ket for the time being, and even the 
United Kingdom business is spasmodic. 
Nothing like the usual steady inquiry 
exists. So far, January shows little 
signs of improving over the December 
volume of business, and the latter was a 
little disappointing in that respect. 
Prices advanced 9d during the week. 
Quotations, Jan. 22: export spring pat- 
ents, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, seaboard basis, 39s 9d per 280 lbs, 
jute, January-February — shipment; 
March-April, 40s. 

Winter wheat flour is not in demand 
for export. In this as well as the spring 
wheat market, buyers are bearish, and 
not inclined to operate at present prices. 
With some mills, quotations did not 
change, but others are now asking 6d 
more. On Jan. 22, asking prices were 
38s(@38s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, January- 
February shipment. 


NOTES 


R. J. Pinchin, manager of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
visited this office on Jan, 17. 

Sarnia, Ont., promises to become an 
important grain handling port. It is 
proposed to erect a grain elevator at 
that point, for which the city council has 
undertaken to raise $400,000. 

Some of the chain stores of Toronto 
operating under the cash and carry plan 
and having their own bakeries are selling 
the 24-0z loaf of bread at 9c, while bak- 
ers generally are charging lle for a 
loaf of this size delivered at doors. 


J. E, Anderson, manager of the To- 
ronto branch of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., and John Cossar and 
KE. J. Reddick, salesmen, have returned 
from Montreal, where they attended the 
—— banquet of their company on 
Jan. 15, 


In December, Canada exported 44,- 
878.844 bus wheat, compared with 57,- 
007,913 in the same month of 1925. For 
the five-month period ending December, 
exports amounted to 139,515,118 bus, 
compared with 164,955,782 in the same 
months of the previous year. 


Scarcity of feeding grains has devel- 
oped a demand for oat scalpings 
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December Flour Exports 





Toronto, Ont.—Exports of flour from Canada in December amounted 


to 884,942 bbls. 


which were 1,042,137 bbls, this is a disappointing total. 


Compared with the figures for the same month last year, 


The amount of flour 


sold during the five months of crop year ending December last also shows a 


decline, compared with the same period of 1925. 


The quantity for the cur- 


rent year was 4,180,954 bbls, while that of the previous year was 4,620,692. 
However, it is comforting to reflect that it is not always the quantity of flour 
sold that counts at the end of the year, but the profit at which the flour is 


sold. 


Last year’s profits were small and the necessity of discontinuing the 


practice of cutting prices below a profitable basis was plainly demonstrated, 
so it may be inferred that the business done this year will show a satisfac- 


tory margin. 


Shipments to United Kingdom 


Toronto, Ont.—The National Association of Flour Importers, London, 
Eng., has advised Canadian millers that it will be necessary for all flour 
shipped to the United Kingdom to conform to the new regulations of the 
public health department governing preservatives in food which came into 


force on Jan. 1. 
ers’ Association, Montreal. 


Particulars may be had from the Canadian National Mill- 
It was pointed out that the bleaching and adul- 


teration of flour is being made the subject of a separate inquiry, but pend- 
ing publication of the result, flour must conform to the present regulations, 


which do not exclude that commodity. 








throughout Ontario. Many feeders who 
are using them for the first time are 
pleased with the result, and have placed 
repeat orders. They are said to be equal 
in feeding value to white oats. 

During the five months ending Decem- 
ber, Canadian exports of rolled oats and 
oatmeal totaled 8,815 tons, while the 
quantity of bran and shorts exported was 
2,523 tons. Most of the oatmeal went 
to the United Kingdom, and the United 
States was the largest purchaser of mill- 
feed. 

Western members of the staff of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
who visited the Toronto office of the 
company on their way home from the 
annual banquet in Montreal: W. W. 
Henderson, Medicine Hat, Alta; W. A. 
Humberstone, Victoria, B. C; T. A. 
Buchanan, Yorkton, Sask; B. Alt, Plum 
Coulee; W. J. Fee, Winnipeg; N. A. 
MeMillan, Winnipeg; C. A. Moir, Win- 
nipeg; R. S. Thompson, Portage la Prai- 
rie, Man; H. C. McWilliam and J. Toms, 
Keewatin, Ont. 


MONTREAL 

Wheat quotations being higher, spring 
wheat flour prices were advanced 10c 
bbl last week. There are no other de- 
velopments in the market, business being 
quiet and deliveries confined to previous 
bookings. New business is reported only 
in small volume. Buyers appear to lack 
ccnfidence in higher prices. 

Demand from the United Kingdom, 
continental and Scandinavian markets 
was good last week, with prices steady. 

Domestic prices, Jan. 21: first patents 
$8 bbl, patents $7.75, second patents 
$7.50, export patents $7.50, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. The winter wheat 
market is quiet, and stocks are normal. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 
21, $6.40@6.50 bbl, secondhand jutes, 
car lots, ex-track, net cash, small lots 
$7@7.10, less 10c bbl cash discount. 


NOTES 


Charles Amédée Paquet, representative 
at Quebec City of the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., was at his company’s Montreal of- 
fice on Jan. 17. 


Nominations for officers of the Mont- 
real Corn Exchange for the ensuing year 
were posted at the Montreal Board of 
Trade on Jan. 20, as follows: president, 
T. C. Lockwood; treasurer, A. Chaplin; 
board of review, H. W. Raphael, Wil- 
liam McDonald, W. W. Hutchison, H. 


D. Dwyer, Norman Wight, and Joseph 
Quintal; board of management, Charles 
Ritz, Guy Robinson, James Vittie, M. L. 
White, A. W. Brown, E. Turgeon, and 
H. W. Corrigan. 


WINNIPEG 


There was no improvement in demand 
for flour in western Canada last week. 
A limited small package business is be- 
ing done, and bakers are taking their 
usual supplies. Otherwise the domestic 
market is featureless. In the export de- 
partment a moderate volume of orders 
is being booked for shipment to oriental 
markets, but prices for Canadian flour 
continue considerably out of line with 
other markets, and export sales are re- 
stricted. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Jan. 22, at $8.35 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.75, and _ first 
clears at $6.75, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 











A. J. MacPhail 


President of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd., and of the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool, whose marriage 
was recently announced. 

































chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 
NOTES 

N. J. Breen, director and western 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has 
returned home from Rochester, N. Y. 

A press dispatch of Jan. 21 stated 
that the elevator of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. at Glenwood, Allta., 
burned, together with 15,000 bus wheat. 

W. A. Humberstone, representative of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Victoria, B. C., was in Winnipeg last 
week, on his way home after attending 
the employees’ banquet at Montreal. 





Canada—Milling in November 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in November, 1926, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
Wee occas canes 4,937,166 4,557,386 9,494,552 
CORD ecccnccoes 590,623 624,305 1,214,928 
MRSUO ccctvecns 49,844 47,431 97,275 
Buckwheat .... SEO = ceesus 26,980 
rrr 1,200 1,584 2,784 
See “ses adasane 176,736 16,977 193,713 
Mixed grain . 1,280,566 38,350 1,318,916 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Novem- 
ber, 1926: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 221,276 345,719 566,995 
Manitoba 2 patent. 187,561 277,716 465,277 
Ont. wint. straight 99,966  ...... 99,966 
All GtROPS cocccses 540,890 304,035 844,925 

Totals, flour ...1,049,693 927,470 1,977,163 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 4,025 7,209 11,234 
BP. pe ceavsservreceses 15,499 13,832 29,331 
Shorts and middlings. 17,941 18,005 35,946 
All other offal ...6¢<. 4,009 3,437 7,446 
Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ....... 465,682 773,843 1,239,525 


Rolled oats ....5,370,539 8,416,026 13,786,565 
Barley, pot and 
pearl 
Rye flour and 
MOA] ..ccccces 
Corn flour and 
meal .........2,250,343 2,250,343 
Buckwheat flour 439,134 439,134 
Total products in months of July, August, 
September and October, 1926 (000’s omit- 
ted): 
Wheat flour, 
bbls— July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Manitoba 1 patent... 254 246 407 624 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 361 301 366 481 


413,984 127,984 541,968 


44,000 39,984 83,984 











Ont. winter straight 83 85 102 94 
All GtHOPS 2c ccccses 473 362 675 916 
Totals, flour ....1,171 993 1,550 2,115 


Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour ... 6 5 8 12 
BPO cc cccsccrecess 18 15 23 31 
Shorts and middl’gs 25 21 33 47 
All other offal ..... 4 5 7 8 
Other cereals, lbs— 


GmemeE ccaseccces 909 1,328 2,593 1,241 
Rolled oats ...... 10,315 9,981 12,300 12,827 
Barley, pot and 

BOOED ivssdescitce 337 236 337 328 
Rye flour and meal 240 31 152 61 
Corn flour and meal 886 1,729 2,225 2,248 
Buckwheat flour .. 49 48 119 345 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 


months from Dec. 1, 1925, to Nov. 30, 1926, 
in barrels: 






December ........... -. 1,787,697 
January - 1,421,699 
February . 1,489,666 
March - 1,608,776 
April . 1,415,738 
May . - 1,490,825 
June... - 1,646,887 
July .... . 1,228,369 
pe . 1,044,102 


September .. - 1,634,098 
October ..... ‘ . 2,230,998 
DEE ve ccecovrcccveresesewnne 2,089,499 

0 eee eee eT ee ee ee 18,988,243 





The preliminary estimate of the 1926 
sunflower seed area in Russia is 6,150,- 
500 acres, or 17 per cent below the 1925 
estimate of 7,435,200, according to data 
of the central statistical administration 
as reported by the American agricul- 
tural commissioner at Berlin. A pre- 
liminary production estimate places the 
crop between 1,950,000 and 2,458,000 
short tons, compared with the unusually 
large figure of 2,943,000 the previous year. 
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CHICAGO 

There was a slight gain in the flour 
business last week, but the total volume 
of sales was not up to expectations of 
representatives. The market was not 
conducive to flour buying. Many hold 
the opinion that a sharp break in prices 
is necessary to stimulate interest, and 
that if the market continues around pres- 
ent levels or should advance, that buying 
will continue on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was not 
much change in spring wheat flour, ex- 
cept that prices were a little higher. 
Sales were scattered and only in mod- 
erate amounts. Directions were better 
than sales, but this was due to the pres- 
sure on the part of many mills, which 
either demand that flour be ordered out 
or the buyers be required to pay a car- 
rying charge. Some mills are maintain- 
ing a firm policy in this respect, and in- 
creased ‘directions have followed. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There were a 
few 1,000-bbl sales made last week, but 
it is said that these were at extremely 
low prices. Business was quiet and 
mostly in one or two car lots. Ship- 
ping directions are only fair. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Mills and distrib- 
utors are pressing buyers for business, 
and in some instances low prices are of- 
fered. Sales, however, were nothing to 
brag about, and consisted only of scat- 
tered single cars and a few of slightly 
larger amounts. Stocks are not heavy, 
but bakers are only buying flour as 
needed. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Jan. 22: spring top 
patent $7.15@7.70 bbl, standard patent 
$6.85@7.40, first clear $6@6.40, second 
clear $4.55@5; hard winter short patent 
$6.80@7.20, 95 per cent patent $6.40@ 
6.80, straight $6.20@6.60, first clear $5.75 
@6.10; soft winter short patent $6.70@ 
7.25, standard patent $6.25@6.70, straight 
$6.10@6.50, first clear $5.50@6. 

Durum.—New business in semolinas 
continues quiet and consists only of small 
lots. Directions, on the other hand, are 
fair. A special grade of semolina has 
been offered the trade here at a price 
about %c under No. 2, and some sales 
have been made. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, Jan. 22, at 5%4.@5'%c |b, bulk; 
standard semolina, 45%,@4%,c; No. 3 sem- 
olina, 44.@4%c; durum patent, 4@4'c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SOM. TBS cc ccsvrscccvcees 33,000 92 
Previous week ............ 338,000 92 
FORE OBO cccecceccccecccce Saeue 95 
Two years ago ........... 38,000 95 


FEED MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 
A conference of mixed feed manufac- 
turers in the Middle West will be held at 
the Union League Club, Chicago, on 
Feb, 8, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association. 
A number of important problems which 
the industry is interested in at the pres- 
ent time will be discussed. W. E. Suits, 
vice president of the Quaker Oats Co., 
is president, and L. F. Brown is secre- 
tary of the association. 


NOTES 


Charles H. Meyer, local flour broker, 
will return this week from a trip to 
New Orleans. 

C. Harmon, of the Midwest Flour & 
Feed Co., Indianapolis, was a recent vis- 
itor to this market. 

J. E. Coolbroth and W. F. Ewe, of 
the King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
were in Chicago last week. 


Walter Haertel, of the feed depart- 
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ment Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was in Chicago last week. 

Walter C. Smith, of the plans division 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in Chicago last week. 

William P. Ronan, Chicago flour bro- 
ker, left, Jan. 17, on a 10-day trip to 
New Orleans and other southern points. 

Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis, recently stopped off in 
Chicago on his way back from a trip to 
Minneapolis. 

Roy P. Purchase, of the Commander 
Flour Co., Philadelphia, stopped off in 
Chicago last week on his way back from 
a trip to Minneapolis. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., rye and buck- 
wheat miller, Janesville, Wis., spent a 
few days in this market last week. 

J. E. Linihan, of the Curry-Linihan 
Co., flour and cereal broker, Chicago, 
was confined to his home most of last 
week with a touch of sciatic rheumatism. 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
was in Terre Haute, Ind., to meet F. E. 
Goodrich, vice president of the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., and sev- 
eral of his salesmen last week. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, visited the trade here last week with 
his local representative, Phelps Cowan. 
He left later on a trip to the East. 

H. L. Beecher, president and general 
manager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., called at this office 
Jan. 22. He was in Chicago to attend 
the meeting of the executive committee 
of the Millers’ National Federation. 

George E. Booth has been elected 
president of the Receivers’ Association 
of the Chicago Board of Trade; Frank 
Haines, vice president; G. F. Swenson, 
secretary-treasurer; directors, A. Kemp- 
ner, C. Straser, J. J. Coffman, W. M. 
Hirshey, W. B. Page. 

L. F. Brown, Chicago, secretary 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, returned Jan. 21 from Hartford, 
Conn., where he had been on legislative 
matters. This state’s legislature, about 
two years ago, added a revenue measure 
to its feed inspection law, whereby cer- 
tificates expired on Sept. 30 and had to 
be renewed on Oct. 1. Practically all 
other states have rules where certificates 
expire on Dec. 31 and are renewed on 
Jan. 1, and in order to make these uni- 
form a bill has been introduced in the 
Connecticut legislature changing the 
dates. This measure is likely to be 
passed. 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour business has failed to show the 
expected improvement. Sales last week 
were hardly as substantial as in the pre- 
vious week. Offerings of spring wheat 
mills are generally neglected, and buying 
is very limited. Shipping instructions 
have improved somewhat, but are hardly 
satisfactory. Jobbers are working small 
quantities to the retail trade but their 
volume is restricted in comparison with a 
normal for this period of the year. 
Prices are about unchanged and largely 
nominal, in the absence of volume trans- 
action. Quotations, Jan. 22: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $7.50 
@7.75 bbl, straight $7.20@7.45, first 
clear $6.35@6.65, and second clear $4.50 
@5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Complaint of dull business is as gen- 
eral in the Kansas flour trade as in 
spring, and some representatives of 
southwestern mills say that, unless de- 
mand improves, the month will make a 
rather sorry showing in comparison with 


recent years. Mills are carrying much 
flour on their books which was purchased 
early in the crop year, but efforts to 
get shipping directions to a parity with 
specifications are without success. Asking 
limits have been reduced 15@20c bbl, 
and a few sales followed. Family flour 
is in relatively better request than bak- 
ers patents, but business is hardly equal 
to a late January normal. Quotations, 
Jan. 22: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $7.10@7.25 bbl, straight $6.90@ 
7.05, and first clear $5.95@6.30, in 98-lb 
cottons. 
NOTES 

Sidney C. Northrop, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Rye Millers’ Association, was 
in Milwaukee last week. 

William J. Madden, formerly with the 
E. P. Bacon Co., Milwaukee, which has 
been dissolved, is now associated with 
the Buerger Commission Co. on ’change. 

While assisting a driver in assembling 
a load of flour, Ralph T. Hein, a sales- 
man for the Ideal Flour Co., 64 Juneau 
Avenue, Milwaukee, was _ painfully 
bruised when a section of the warehouse 
floor collapsed and carried the two into 
the basement between sliding sacks of 
flour. Mr. Hein is a son of John P. 
Hein, proprietor of the company. 

L. E. Meyer. 





EATING PIE FOR BREAKFAST 
Emerson took whatever was set before 
him, and enjoyed it. Pie formed a part 
of his breakfast, and was the first thing 
attacked. He had two cups of coffee 
for breakfast, and tea for supper. 
“Rarely he noticed and praised some 
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dish in an amusing manner, but should 
any mention of ingredients arise he a]- 
ways interrupted with, ‘No! No! it is 
made of violets; it has no common his- 
tory, or expressions to that purpose. 
He tried vegetarianism at the sugges- 
tion of Alcott, but finding no benefit jn 
. he returned to the use of meat once a 
ay.” 

Goethe had a cup of chocolate at 1] 
and his dinner at 2. For this meal “his 
appetite was immense. Even on days 
when he expressed himself as not being 
hungry he ate much more than most men, 
Puddings, sweets and cakes were always 
welcome.” Between 8 and 9 he had a 
frugal supper of “a little salad and pre- 
serves.”—Scientific Monthly. 





FLEISCHMANN CO. OPENS 
NEW BUILDING AT OMAHA 


The Omaha office of The Fleischmann 
Co. formally opened its new building in 
that city on Jan. 16. Between 800 and 
900 bakers and grocers from Omaha, 
Council Bluffs and surrounding terri- 
tory attended the gathering. Motion pic- 
tures, music, dancing and a luncheon 
featured the program. J. J. McCarthy, 
district manager, E. J. Park, assistant 
district manager, L. M. Osborne, sales 
promotion manager, and H. O. Whaley, 
service man, all of the St. Louis office, 
attended, together with E. L. Johnston, 
sales agent, Kansas City. Charles A. 
Birk, sales agent, Omaha, was master of 
ceremonies. 








Government Survey Shows Variety Is the 
Chief Demand in Food 


F interest to every one in the bak- 

ing industry is a report of the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture, making public the results of a 
recent survey on what people eat when 
meat isn’t served, and why. Of 4,222 
housewives who were asked why they 
used other food instead of meat, 36.1 
per cent specified variety, 22.1 per cént 
palatability, 11.3 per cent economy, 4.9 
per cent religious customs, and the re- 
maining 8.3 per cent various reasons, 
among them convenience of preparation, 








pPIcToR E. KRANTZ, Chicago, tech- 

nical baking expert of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, has been 
elected president of the Siebel Institute 
alumni association. Mr. Krantz has been 
with the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
for about three and a half years, being 
in the bakery business nearly 20 years 
prior to that. He was at one time super- 
intendent of the Robbins Baking Co., 
Lewistown, Mont. 


dislike of too much meat, balanced diet, 
custom and habit, and children’s health. 

Economy was the reason which showed 
the greatest variation in classes. In the 
poor class, economy consisted of 15.5 per 
cent of the total number of replies. In 
the middle class, the corresponding fig- 
ure was 6.6 per cent. In the well-to-do 
class, it was 2.5 per cent, and in the 


wealthy class this reason was given by - 


only .5 per cent of the total number of 
housewives replying. In the forcign 
groups, as in the American ones, the 
principal reasons assigned for the use 
of other foods instead of meat were 
variety and palatability. 

Here, briefly, is what these figures 
mean to bakers: 1. Variety is by far 
the most important thing people demand 
in food. That this is true of baked 
goods specifically is evidenced by the 
sales increases being obtained by bakers 
featuring the variety advertised by The 
Fleischmann Co. in the magazines. 2. 
Palatability, the second in importance 
on the list, is where the baker has a 
tremendous opportunity. There is no 
taste so wholesomely delicious as that 
of quality baked goods. And the baker 
has so many items, all so temptingly 
flavored, for people to choose from, that 
if he stresses this point in selling, re- 
sults are bound to come. 38. A sur- 
prisingly small percentage of people 
mentioned economy as a factor when 
buying food. Even among the very 
poorest classes only one out of six or 
seven people spoke of it as being a 
factor at all. In other words, where 
food is concerned, variety and quality 
are the main considerations. People will 
not sacrifice these things for price. This 
is good news to bakers who have been 
afraid to ask a higher price for goods 
that are worth it. , 





ELEVATOR SURVEY MADE 

Wicuira, Kansas.—There is only a 
small margin between success and fail- 
ure in the grain business, according to 
E. A. Stockdyke, marketing specialist 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. He has figures from a recent sur- 
vey of 53 elevators. Of this number 24 
lost money and 28 made money. ‘The 
24 that lost bought wheat at an average 
price of $1.47 bu and sold it at an av- 
erage of $1.51. The 28 which made 4 
profit bought wheat at an average of 
$1.46 bu, and sold it at an average of 
$1.53. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


HERE are plenty of signs indicating that the 

baker at this time has aroused popular interest. 
The high tide of faddist antipathy to white flour and 
its products, of nutritional prejudice against cake and 
pie ind various bakeshop delicacies, has begun to ebb. 
A saner view of dietary problems, a 
larger knowledge of nutrition, have 


THE BAKER 

IN THE dispelled many of the clouds of super- 

PUBLIC EYE _ stition that in recent years have un- 
questionably been a drag upon baking 

prosperity. 


But if the public is less hostile to commercially 
baked products, it is not less critical. Vast improve- 
ment in quality, in sanitary manufacture and in at- 
tractive display have brought not only audible ap- 
plause from the consuming public, but that far more 
gratifying manifestation of approval that has been 
manifest in bakery sales. Nevertheless, a higher 
standard of baked goods seems to have had the effect 
of engendering a higher criticism. People appear to 
have become more choosey; having been given much, 
they demand more. 

Most of the criticism of the baker’s loaf that is 
heard today is moderate in tone, but it is no less 
serious and widespread. In the opinion of a great 
many people, something is wrong with the average 
loaf, and probably there are few bakers who would 
care to dispute this. The diagnoses vary widely. Most 
of them are already familiar to the baking fraternity. 
But here is one that has not often been phrased. 
Boiled down, it is that the modern commercial bakery 
has put too much attention upon merchandising and 
too little upon quality production. It is from Dr. 
Brady’s newspaper syndicate “health column.” “A cer- 
tain baking concern,” Dr. Brady writes, “has an enor- 
mous trade, employs an army of salesmen, wins prizes 
for the best bread and makes biscuit which I’d like 
to bet our next ten years’ supply of ’em to what have 
you would quickly turn that ranchman who likes ’em 
damned soggy into a resigned and willing cook. Were 
it not for the well-oiled conveyors, the machinery which 
carries innumerable knickknacks prettied up to please 
small-time housekeepers and sad little children, this 
bakery could never in the world unload its biscuits. 
Restaurants are springing up and thriving in vast 
numbers in the territory served by this baking institu- 
tion. . . . Restaurant biscuits are well baked.” 

Restaurant proprietors have frequently complained 
of late concerning bakery biscuits and sandwich bread. 
Perhaps there is something in the indictment—in cer- 
tain cases. At any rate, there is room for reflection. 
And above all there is a general moral: Since the 
bakeshop is now so largely in the public eye, is this 
not the psychological moment for redoubled efforts 
to keep this attention and make a determined play 
for applause? Baking has its audience; there never 
was a better time in its history to put on a winning 
play. 


* * 


R ELATION of palatability to declining consump- 
tion of bread is a matter that is getting more and 
more publicity, and promises to deserve the serious 
attention of all elements within the breadstuffs indus- 
try during the next few years. Henry Stude, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 

THE COMMER- tion, has already announced it as a 


vaya matter for official study and recom- 
BILITY mendation. 


Most of the comment on this sub- 
ject that has been made available to readers of The 
Northwestern Miller and American Baker has been 
from men within the field of baking and its allied in- 
dustries, It is the consumer’s opinion, however, that 
matters most, and this is not easiest to get. Plenty 


of complaint can always be heard, but rarely a con- 
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structive, reasoned and intelligent criticism. Such an 
argument The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker is able to present in this issue in the volunteered 
contribution of Mr. Truman Pierson, whose wide travel 
in this country and whose apparently eager interest 
in the subject of good bread make his views of far 
more than ordinary importance to the maker of bread. 

There is, of course, little that is new to the miller 
or baker in what Mr. Pierson says. He does not 
appear to have set out to disclose the magic thing 
that must be done to stop the decline in bread con- 
sumption, but rather to give a layman’s emphasis to 
those obvious panaceas that have already been pro- 
posed, and to stimulate the milling and baking indus- 
tries to the importance of undertaking at least some 
concerted and reasoned means of righting a wrongful 
situation. 

One of the most significant statements in Mr. Pier- 
son’s article is this: “The people are not unanimous on 
anything, but if bread defends itself supporters will 
come by millions.” Bread, unfortunately, has disdained 
to defend itself. There are still those in the industry 
who feel that its best weapon lies in ignoring its tra- 
ducers; but, happily, these grow fewer. 


* * ~ 


OMMENTING upon the decline in flour consump- 
tion, an editorial writer in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association calls attention to a 
probable contributing factor that has not hitherto been 


stressed. The total per capita food consumption in 

this country, he says, has declined, 
TRENDS IN “perhaps because there is more ma- 
FOOD CON- chine and office work and less manual 
SUmPsSes labor than formerly.” As for the fac- 


tor of diversification of diet, this 
writer believes that “in the light of past events, a 
dependable prediction of future trends seems possible. 
The laborer of the years to come may or may not 
become increasingly prosperous; it seems likely that 
wages are near their peak. Further diversification of 
diet or decrease in the total food consumption may 
continue, but probably not at the recent accelerated 
rate. Increasing consumption of sugar, however, may 
make further inroads on the demand for flour, the ex- 
tent of which cannot now be predicted.” 

As the editorial writer above quoted further points 
out, it is important from both economic and nutritional 
standpoints to ascertain, if possible, the trends in food 
consumption of the next few years. These considera- 
tions are obviously vital to both baker and miller. 
No doubt they will be among the important agenda 
now being outlined by the president and governors 
of the bakers’ national organization. 


ae * * 


T is most illuminating to find that some of the 
hardest words that can be said for the practice of 
price cutting, particularly as it affects bread, have 
been put on record by representatives of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, before the congressional 
committee on interstate and foreign 


A DEFENSE- commerce in behalf of the Capper- 


LESS AND Kelly resale price bill. “Consumers,” 
be nee ms tated th tatives, “do not 
PRACTICE state ese representatives, “do no 


thipk that business men sell goods for 
less than they pay. Their minds don’t work that way. 
Rightfully and properly they think that every sale 
carries a legitimate profit. On this account the buyer 
concludes that the man who asks the regular price is 
holding him up or making the additional profit which 
the difference between the two prices shows. It is a 
system that is vicious and a menace to honest merchan- 
dising. It results detrimentally to the public in the 
long run without the slightest question or doubt.” The 
delegation might have gone even further. It might 
have said that it is a system that is childishly absurd, 
the inevitable result to the individual being business 
suicide, and to the industry disrepute. 








T is most interesting to learn that the British Medi- 

cal Association has expressed strong disapproval of 
the recent activities and methods of Sir William 
Arbuthnot Lane, the British surgeon who started the 
white-bread-causes-cancer canard. The terms of the 
expression of discountenance were so 
strong as to cause Sir William to re- 


RATTLING 
STONES sign from the association forthwith. 
IN A CAN This would have been a very serious 


affair for him if he had still been in 
practice, but, as it happens, he has retired from pro- 
fessional activity, and is devoting himself to what is 
described as a hobby of sensational self-advertising. 
It was not long ago that Sir William visited America, 
where he well knew, from this country’s reputation, 
that he would gain the maximum amount of publicity 
for his ancient story of the “poisonous” nature of 
white bread. Now he is riding on the crest of this 
notoriety in his own country. 

“As if to show of how little value his statement 
is,” writes James Meikle in Bakers’ Helper, “it should 
be known that he publicly stated the other day that 
a little whisky is good for a man, while a little white 
dinner roll he calls poisonous stuff. The public knows 
nothing of food values, but some people certainly 
attach a good deal of importance to the statement of 
an eminent medical man. It takes all kinds of people 
to make a world, but some people seem to find it lone- 
some unless they are rattling stones in a can.” 


* 7 * 


MONG the recent fulminations of Sir William, 
according to Milling, published in Liverpool, is a 
statement that “vested interests are fighting for white 
bread, but we expect to vanquish them finally within a 
month. We want somebody here like Mussolini, who 
ordered that only whole meal bread 
should be sold in Italy—and it was so!” 
Mussolini, of course, is a tyrant and 
a strong man, It is possible that he 
will put over his coarse bread upon the Italians, but 
he has no precedent to make this certain. On the 
contrary, he has the example of Belgium, which re- 
cently promulgated such an order, “and it was not so,” 
owing to the furious opposition of the Belgian manual 
workers, who had found from experience that white 
bread suited their physical requirements far better 
than dark bread. 

In fairness, Sir William should have explained, in 
any case, that both the Belgian and the Italian inter- 
ference with popular diet were based upon economic 
considerations, rather than upon nutritional faddism. 
But this, of course, is in character not alone with Sir 
William but with most faddists. 

“The public,” comments the editor of Milling, “are 
quite well satisfied with the bread they are receiving, 
save perhaps that they would like it more crisp in 
the crust, but the food cranks cannot resist making 
the public flesh creep with apprehension. They are 
tormentors and torturers. The more wild or wicked 
their statements, the better they are pleased. Nothing 
is sacred to them, not even the Lord’s name. Sir 
W. A. Lane compares the civilized races with the un- 
civilized races, and declares that white bread is the 
curse of the age. A few people are deluded enough 
to half starve themselves for a time, and many are 
made uneasy. The sum total of the campaign is much 
ado about nothing, and when the fire of each crusade 
dies down to the inevitable embers, one can only look 
back on them and wonder why all the cranks in 
Christendom should choose to afflict the milling trade. 
There must be a woeful lack of observation and 
originality somewhere. 

“Sir W. A. Lane had a good innings before he was 
pulled up, and he might have gone on unchecked to 
this day but for the extremely outrageous character 
of his crusade. He has taken his correction very im- 
patiently, and his disciples have been unable to contain 
their indignation.” 


“THE CURSE 
OF THE AGE” 
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A Layman ’s “Oiew of ‘Baker’s Bread 


‘By Truman T. Pierson 


International President of the Mississippi ‘River Scenic Highway System 





EVERAL years ago there 
appeared in Harper’s 
Weekly a humorous pic- 
ture of a lad at a bak- 
er’s counter timidly ex- 
claiming “Heh, Mister! 
please give me sumthin 
that tastes good and looks 
tony fer five cents.” As 
a mere consumer of bread- 
stuffs, may I be privi- 
leged to make a few ob- 
servations concerning the 
pretty well understood 
fact that there is a decline 

in consumption in the staff of life and to state a lay- 

man’s opinion as to why this has come about? 

First, I feel today somewhat as the lad did 80 
years ago in Harper’s Weekly, viz., “give me some- 
thing that tastes good and looks tony,” and I don’t 
care what it costs. Despite the magnificent improve- 
ments in milling, in spite of the mass production effort 
of some really high grade bakeries, bread today is not 
as good as it was, speaking generally. For a dozen 
years, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, I have searched in vain for 
universally goof products of the oven. In Chicago, 
New York, St. Louis and New Orleans, however, 
there is good bread to be had for a regular diet if 
you know where to go. 

Ralph LeRoy Nafziger said a mouthful in The 
Northwestern Miller of Dec. 22 when he stated that 
“bread is only good where and when it is fresh.” Too 
bad the chain groceries and some of the other gro- 
ceries cannot have this important thought drilled into 
them about 52 times a year. Stale bread has a lot to 
do with the falling off in consumption. People now- 
adays are hard boiled. They kick and remonstrate 
less than they used to, because they have learned 
that to do so to the average clerk is to waste words, 
so they either cut out the bread or cut down on it. 
As stale bread is bound to be with us, by the very 
nature of things, why not an organized national move- 
ment to Eat More Toast? As everybody knows, the 
average fresh baker’s bread of today is no good for 
toast. Changing the word stale to Toasting Bread or 
Day-Old Bread for Toast, and putting into action a 
nationwide advertising campaign to Eat More Toast, 
setting forth medical and healthful reasons why toast 
is good, not to forget the world of possibility in pic- 
turing appetizing breakfasts of coffee and_ toast, 
poached eggs on toast, marmalade and toast, and just 
toast. Such a campaign would clean up millions of 
loaves of bread a year. Even poor grade baker’s 
bread, of which there is a plenty, makes good toast. 
But toast for breakfast is only a suggestion. How 
about tea and toast for lunch or for the evening meal 
for those who aspire to possess sylphlike figures, male 
or female? And what’s wrong with tea and toast as 
a meal, anyway? Creamed chipped beef on toast, 
stewed tomatoes on toast and a host of other things, 
homely but good, might restore much happiness to the 
world as well as stimulate bread consumption. I 
realize these thoughts are not new. ‘The idea is to 
revamp toast, tell a.b.c. stories about it in new and 
up-to-date style. Interest the public! 














The Modern Dieting Mania 


T is not amiss to take into account that, along 

with the fool bobbed hair craze and cigarcttes for 
women, we have with us the medical fraternity con- 
stantly at work preparing diet lists for those who 
would starve and be unhappy. In every list is the 
admonition to lay off on the white bread. In my 
home alone such a list has cut out 823 loaves of 
bread in a year because the doctor says “cut out 
bread altogether and grow thin.” Think it over. Is the 
milling and baking fraternity adequately and properly 
coping with the propaganda that white bread is un- 
healthy and injurious? We need not expect anybody 
to rise and call the doctors liars or even to engage in 
argument on the question, Simple, straightforward set- 
ting forth of the virtues of bread as the staff of life 
will offset all this antibread argument. The people are 
not unanimous on anything, but if bread defends itself 
supporters will come by millions. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker of 
Dec. 22 said that some agree with the practical baker 
“that lessened bread eating may be due to overelabora- 
tion in the way of sugar, shortening and milk, making 
bread too much like cake.” Reference was also made 
to the opinion of “an average flour salesman” that the 
bakers of today “try to make a sweeter loaf, and in so 


doing cut down the consumption, for no one can eat so 
much coffee cake or cake as plain bread.” Neither 
the practical baker nor the flour salesman is right, 
according to my way of thinking. Much of the present 
day bread is flat, dull, uninteresting, and coarse of 
texture. Apparently no milk, precious little shorten- 
ing and poor grade flour are being used to a most 
alarming extent. Less water and more milk would 
increase bread consumption in the United States to an 
enormous extent. As to one eating more of the present 
day bread than coffee cake, that is the bunk. All over 
the country one can enter an eating house and find 
many a mortal breakfasting on sugar coated buns or 
coffee cake and coffee. I agree with the “average 
flour salesman,” however, in his observation that “any 
baker who will put out a real home made loaf, using 
the same materials (including short family patent 
flour) as the housewife, will not only attract new 
trade, but will increase his per capita consumption.” 
Texture, color, taste, keeping qualities and too much 
watered stock are the elements responsible for the 
decreasing consumption of bread. 

Professor B. W. Dedrick, of the Pennsylvania State 
College department of mill engineering, comes near to 
the whole truth of the matter when he says, in his 
article in The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker, that “the fact is too often ignored that much of 
this bread lacks the flavor of the old-time loaf, or of 
that baked at home.” The professor might have quali- 
fied his statement that “sometimes the sides and under 
crust have a disagreeable taste, owing to the oil and 
grease used in the pan” by calling this a more or less 
local condition commonly found, and calling for some 
kind of an inside movement among the bakers of the 
United States for cleanliness and carefulness. The 
public generally feels that bakers and bakeries some- 
times are not as clean and as painstaking as house- 
wives—that is, that some of them come under this 
category. At that, most people judge bread by its 
taste, for “taste tells,” although some of us are like the 
boy in Harper’s Weekly who wanted it to “taste good 
and look tony.” 


7 . 


The Ancient and Honorable Record 


PROFESSOR DEDRICK observes that “for cen- 

turies, bread has been the most dependable article 
of diet for many nations, and it is a noteworthy fact 
that those peoples who have subsisted on wheat bread 
have been the most energetic and the most intellectual.” 
This might with profit be broadcast over this great 
iand to counteract some of the advice of the medical 
fraternity to the men and women of America taking 
reducing exercises and diets. The professor also well 
says that the natural flavor of wheat is brought out 
under certain conditions. 

Many consumers are of the opinion that highly 
organized mass production bakery enterprises put too 
much time and money into newspaper advertising, 
bread wrappers, highfaluting names or brands, ma- 
chinery, and everything else but the most important 
part, namely, careful attention to taste. They forget 
that “taste tells.’ Therefore, as Professor Dedrick 
states, “no matter how perfect the loaf may otherwise 
be, lack of the wheat’s natural flavor, inconsistency of 
crumb, etc., are certain in the long run to turn public 
away from bread as a steady diet.” In fact, it is al- 
most a national cry—the phrase “I’m tired of baker’s 
bread.” We have all heard that cry. Did we ever 
hear it about bread mother used to make? 

Bakers themselves have said that bread turned from 
their ovens is overimproved at the sacrifice of the 
wheat flavor and the crisp crust. The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker hit the nail on the head 
when it said that “only intelligent observation is neces- 
sary to reasonable conviction that appetite for the 
scientifically perfect loaf is less than the appetite for 
the homely loaf from the housewife’s oven.” 

The attitude of the baker of America reminds me 
of the attitude of a certain manager of a prominent 
playhouse. ‘Tired and sick of the jazz and the saxo- 
phone order of plays and playing, I learned one day 
that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” would show in a certain 
opera house at $2.50 per seat. Taking my wife, I 
drove many miles to be there. Choice seats were 
procured, and I settled myself for a comfortable old- 
time evening. I was chagrined, amazed and angered 
to find Topsy doing her stuff, not as of yore, but 
thoroughly up to date with jomy stuff and a real 
jazz band. I felt that I had been stung, and walked 
to the manager’s office and remonstrated with all the 
power of my six foot two and 246 pounds avoirdupois. 
“You’ve got one hell of a nerve to jazz ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” said I fairly frothing at the mouth. The 


manager insolently retorted that he could not help 
that. He was giving the American public what the 
American public wanted; whereat I stormed that he 
and the theatrical trust were giving the American 
public what it wanted them to have. It is like that in 
some degree with the American baking industry. Too 
highly and too efficiently organized, and scientifically 
perfect bread has lost its taste and therefore its 
charm, but we find the baking industry insisting that 
the public “is being supplied the world’s best loaf, and 
it is their business to like it and eat it.” 

Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, “bread 
trust” investigator, may think there is even more of an 
opportunity for publicity in bread than in oil, bread 
coming nearer to the average man, but the real in- 
terest in bread, for the investigator, it seems to me, 
should lie in a general inquisition upon deteriorating 
quality and taste rather than upon price. The sena- 
tor who can locate and bring back the lost wheat 
taste in bread will do more for agriculture than any 
politician has yet done, and could be elected president 
on a platform promising a return of the kind of bread 
mother used to make. 

Henry Stude, president of the American Bakers 
Association, is right in his opinion that the baker 
must be aroused from his lethargy, and that bread 
must compete with other foods for its place upon the 
table. And may I ask, in all this great progress of the 
industry, what has become of the once justly famous 
parkerhouse roll? Once plentiful and luscious, today 
the parkerhouse is almost unknown, and when still 
to be found is usually flat, flabby and tasteless. Why 
not resurrect the parkerhouse? Make it as of old, out 
of pure, creamy milk, not water, and by national ad- 
vertising campaigns stimulate interest in it. Parker- 
house rolls and coffee, rolls for breakfast, luncheon 
and supper. One’s mouth fairly waters at the thought 
of the good old days when the parkerhouse was in its 
prime! 

Bread began to lose its grip during the war bread 
epidemic. A lot of bakers got bad habits then. Some 
still are affected by those habits. This is probably 
the reason for the decreased bread consumption in the 
United Kingdom referred to by Mr. James Meikle. 
With Holland, the situation may be different. One 
can hardly conceive of the Hollander allowing mass 
production, war, or scientific bakers, to interfere with 
the quality of his bread, or anything else that he eats, 
he being well known for his good taste and ability to 
protect it. In France the difficulty may be laid to the 
war and the natural tendency to economize at the 
price of quality. 

The president of the Millers’ National Federation 
says “industry has developed in a highly individualistic 
way, but plans and designs of improvement are as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal without spiritual 
regeneration.” Surely the baking industry is one 
wherein individualistic development counts for much. 
As I look back over the years and disregard the mod- 
ern and certainly efficient mass production enterprises, 
I wonder whether or not the individual baker as a 
class today is quite as successful in turning out the 
tasty product that those who preceded him did, even 
though they had not the modern facilities of today. 

L. J. Schumaker, former president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, does well to remark that “if 
bakers and millers will spend as much time figuring 
how to increase the demand for their products in 
1927 as other food manufacturers do, there will be 
room for more than one bakery to every 4,000 people.” 

The Northwestern Miller states the case exactly 
when it says: “One thing or the other must be true: 
either the perfection of the present loaf has gone 
beyond the public appetite, or bread has been out- 
distanced in competition with the infinite variety of 
food made possible . - perhaps above all else, by 
promotion and advertising.” 


* * 


“Less Furbelows and More Wheat Taste” 


ET the people have less science and more milk, less 
efficiency and better grade flour, less furbelows 
and more wheat taste, and then go into the publicity 


realm with stories of taste and quality rather than ~ 


brands (which mean nothing at all); with statements 
of how long the world has lived on the staff of life, 
to offset the quacks and regulars who advise against 
bread in the diet; play up the possibilities of toast, 
bread puddings, turkey stuffing and what not that 
can be formed with bread, and bread consumption 
in the world will increase and this country will have 
agricultural relief in spite of the solons at Washing- 
ton, the McNary-Haugen bill, Silent Cal and Charlie 
Dawes’s pipe. 
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‘Restaurant and ‘Bakeshop: Their -Ptutual -Ynterest in 
-Jncreased ‘Bread Consumption 


HAT bakers and restaurateurs, through the in- 

strumentality of their respective trade organi- 

zations, the American Bakers Association and 
the National Restaurant Association, are definitely 
on the road to greater co-operation in the vital mat- 
ter of stimulating bread consumption and increas- 
ing the sale of bakery goods in general, is the decided 
opinion of George M. Stoughton, St. Paul, president 
of the latter organization. The establishment of a 
model restaurant at the American Institute of Baking 
—a plan which originated with Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
president of the institute—in which various methods of 
merchandising bakery goods would be tested, was con- 
sidered at a meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Restaurant Association, held at Buffalo, early 
last December. Although the proposal was temporarily 
tabled, the board voted to consider the proposal at a 
later date and, perhaps, work out in conjunction with 
bakers a mutually satisfactory arrangement. 

In a recent interview, Mr. Stoughton told a repre- 
sentative of The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker that members of the restaurant and breadstuffs 
industries were approaching a better understanding of 
each other’s problems, and were emphasizing the com- 
mon interests existing between them in their relation 
to the ultimate consumer. He declared himself heartily 
in favor of a nationwide campaign to increase bread 
consumption. Himself an operator of four successful 
Eat Shops in St. Paul and Minneapolis, Mr. Stoughton 
has come into intimate contact with consumers. He 
understands what the public palate craves, and how the 
merchant of mill products, as well as other foods, may 
cater to it. 

Mr. Stoughton mentioned the well-known fact that 
restaurateurs have recently been working hand in hand 
with the breadstuffs industry in promoting the sand- 
wich idea, 

“Sandwiches are becoming more popular daily,” he 
said. “For example, in our shops, our evening trade 
is almost exclusively a sandwich business. Of course 
we sell a number of products of which flour is an 
important constituent, such as pie, cake, biscuits, rolls, 
waffles and wheat cakes. We restaurant men know 
that the public is being induced to eat away from 
home much more than formerly. Sunday once was our 
worst day, from the standpoint of business; now it is 
frequently our very best. The more people eat at 
restaurants, of course, the greater the downward curve 
in home baking.” 

The conversation turned to the subject of declining 
bread consumption. 

“I talked recently with Dr. Barnard about it,” he 
said. “We all understand that the public is not eating 
as much bread as it was. Now we restaurant men 
are vitally interested in this problem. Dr. Barnard 
considers us as bakers; and, in fact, many of us are 
members of the American Bakers Association. Bak- 
ers and restaurateurs have much in common. I think 
that this question of lessened bakery goods consump- 
tion hinges upon poor quality. We have to face the 
fact that a large number of bakers are not making 
the product that consumers want. Their bread looks 
excellent, but its appearance is deceptive. It doesn’t 
taste good enough.” 


NV R. STOUGHTON said that countless restaurants 

had turned from bakery goods to making their 
own products, believing that they were capable of 
making superior bread and pastries. Of 22 large rep- 
resentative restaurants and chains of restaurants, scat- 
tered throughout the larger urban centers of the 
United States, eight are making all of their own 
bread and pastry, while two are making all except a 
certain amount of bread and hard rolls. 

“I really believe that many restaurants would dis- 
continue their baking departments if they were assured 
of satisfactory goods from wholesale bakers. They’d 
buy if they could always get what they want, for they 
can purchase these things just as cheaply as they can 
make them. In our shops, for example, we make all 





A SUGGESTION TO MILLERS 


OOD judgment and sharp business acumen are 

two of the principal factors which raised George 

M. Stoughton, St. Paul, proprietor of a string of 
Eat Shops, to leadership im the restaurant industry 
during the past six years. Mr. Stoughton, who is presi- 
dent of the National Restaurant Association, recently 
told a representative of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker: 

“It seems to me that the majority of millers haven't 
paid sufficient attention to restaurants. They don't see 
us from the angle that reveals us as buyers equivalent 
to bakers in towns of 5,000 or 6,000 population. We 
feed as many people; we consume as much flour. 
Where we do our own baking we demand what we 
believe to be the best flour, and where we buy our 
breadstuffs we purchase from those bakers who use 
certain flour which we consider to be the best. We 
constitute a market that should carefully be cultivated. 

“On Sept. 27-30, the National Restaurant A ssocia- 
tion will hold its convention in Buffalo. There will be 
an exposition in connection with the meeting at which 
210 exhibits will be shown, half of which have already 
been reserved and paid for. I would appreciate nothing 
more, and I know that I speak for many restaurateurs, 
than to see the milling industry put on a demonstration 
at this Buffalo convention, teaching the restaurant op- 
erators the difference between various kinds and grades 
of flour. Too many of them think that flour is flour, 
and that bread is bread. They should be disillusioned, 


‘ for a great deal of harm has already been accom- 


plished by men who have been of this persuasion. Such 
a move on the part of millers would be of vast sig- 
nificance, I believe, in cementing the bond between 
restaurateurs and members of the milling industry.” 











our pies, rolls, and various kinds of breads. We buy 
our French bread, hard rolls, and sandwich bread 
from bakers. 

“Often it happens that bakery bread is too fluffy; 
full of holes. I think that bakers, many of whom 
endeavor to get as far as possible away from the type 
of bread ‘that mother used to bake, would do well to 
emulate that kind of bread, at least borrowing some 


George Stoughton, President of the National Restaurant 
Association 


of its virtues. There’s a restaurateur down in Kansas 
City who won’t even allow a bread cutter to be used 
in his establishment. People will do few things that 
they don’t like to do. I don’t think you can get the 
public to eat more bread unless that bread is of 
good quality.” 

Mr. Stoughton stressed the importance of quality 
ingredients in the making of quality products. 

“Inferior material can’t be thrown together and a 
superior bread result,” he said. 
tant, and flavor doesn’t spring from poor flour, stale 
eggs and other substitutes for the real articles.” 


“Flavor is all impor- 


“In our shops,” Mr. Stoughton went on, “we realize 
that good bread is essential to good business. If the 
flour man and the milk man failed to function tomor- 
row, we'd have to close up our shops. We have to 
keep up to the many people who have turned to the 
restaurants instead of going home to eat, at noon, after 
the theater, etc. Cost should always be secondary. 
Quality is alive and active long after price is forgotten. 
Bakers and restaurateurs who disregard this principle 
are digging their own graves in the business world. 
We'll go out of business if we can’t sell quality stuff.” 

An incident which occurred on the evening follow- 
ing the Minnesota-Michigan football game was recalled 
by Mr. Stoughton: 

“There was an exceptionally heavy crowd, and two 
of our shops ran out of sandwich bread. The places 
were packed, and the orders for sandwiches kept 
flowing in. I went out on a borrowing expedition to 
a lot of neighbors, and I noticed that the shops of 
many of them were practically deserted. I borrowed 
sixteen loaves, no two of the same size and no two of 
the same quality. When we tried to toast the stuff it 
didn’t turn out properly, and I began to understand 
why so many of my neighbors’ shops were empty that 
busy night. I never realized until then how many 
different qualities there were and, incidentally, how 
many different sizes. I think, by the way, that bakers 
would do well to standardize somewhat on the sizes of 
their loaves, if only for convenience’ sake. But about 
the toast we made from the borrowed bread. I felt 
ashamed of it, and spent the rest of the evening going 
around to our patrons explaining that we had run 
out of bread and had had to borrow some.” 


R. STOUGHTON recalled that where one res- 

taurant operator sold a certain sandwich for 
15c, he charged 25c, but that first class quality in the 
composition of the sandwich made the extra 10c neces- 
sary and that the public, once it had sampled the two 
sandwiches, never hesitated thereafter to choose the 
higher-priced one. 

“While on the subject of quality,” Mr. Stoughton 
said, “I want to congratulate The Fleischmann Co. for 
its excellent educational program in emphasizing the 
importance of quality goods. I have heard a great 
deal of favorable comment about this work, and I 
believe that company deserves credit. Members of our 
organization never miss an opportunity to attend the 
Fleischmann demonstrations.” 

Mr. Stoughton explained that the object of the 
National Restaurant Association was to build up that 
industry’s trade. 

At a board meeting of the association, held in 
Buffalo, on Dec. 11, Harry J. Boekenhoff, a past 
president of the organization and at one time a baker, 
introduced the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the directors of the National Res- 
taurant Association reaffirm their position in favor of 
quality standards in all food products intended to 
reach the public through the medium of restaurants, 
and further, be it 

Resolved, That we believe that any sacrifice of 
quality solely to permit a lower selling price is con- 
trary to public policy and to the common welfare; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we believe all buying should be with 
reference to quality stipulated for recognized stand- 
ards. 
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— Business ~/Notions for the ‘Baker By Wayne G. Martin, Jr 


——— 








HEN a baker, too weak to meet 

the competition of his fellow- 

bakers along sound quality and 
merchandising lines, begins to cut prices 
to a cost or less-than-cost basis, it is the 
natural inclination of his competitors to 
fight him with his own 
weapon. Hence, we have 
bread price wars, in 
which every one is a 
loser and the section of the industry af- 
fected settles down to a survival of the 
fittest; in other words, the ones who have 
the most money to lose. 

That this is unnecessary, and that 
there are other and better means for 
meeting cut-price competition, has been 
demonstrated in price wars time and 
again. The chief requisite of such 
methods is a quality product, and the 
courage to make this the basis for meet- 
ing all price competition. 

Cheap prices denote cheap products in 
the mind of the buying public. The 
baker, therefore, who maintains a fair 
price for his goods during a price war, 
backed up by convincing advertising and 
sales effort to show the housewife that 
she is really getting more for her money 
in his products than in the cheaper ones, 
will inevitably survive such a war in 
much better condition than will those 
who fall on the band wagon of price 
cutting. 

Furthermore, in the case of a whole- 
sale baker, a strong stand at such a time 
will create a feeling of confidence among 
the retail grocers that this bakery, at 
least, is not to be swept off its feet by 
price competition, and that there they 
may be sure to get a quality loaf of 
bread and to secure equal and fair treat- 
ment under all circumstances. 

+ * 


DEALER helps, those aids in selling 
which many bakers and other food 
manufacturers attempt to place at the 
disposal of retail grocers and other dis- 
tributors of their products, are generally 
found to be divided into 


QUALITY 
VS. PRICE 


EFFECTIVE two classifications—those 
DEALER merely extolling the val- 
HELPS ue of the product in 


question, and, in the 
other classification, such helps which 
really create a demand for the product 
in the merchant’s store. 

It is naturally the latter to which the 
dealer shows partiality, for he is in busi- 
ness to move merchandise through his 
store, and any assistance that the whole- 
sale baker can give him is always accept- 
able. Indeed, many manufacturers have 
found merchants quite willing to defray 
part of the cost of such sales assistance, 
so long as results are actually produced. 

Pretty and meaningless pictures, in- 
closures that are seldom read, and other 
similar sales helps so commonly used, 
certainly do not come under the latter 
classification. However, literature mailed 
to a list of housewives selected by the 
merchant, attractive but not necessarily 
expensive window displays, sanitary dis- 
play cases and door cards are all sales 
factors of importance and, if not cheaply 
prepared, will be welcomed by the re- 
tailer who really wants to increase his 
bread sales. Naturally, their usage will 
be of benefit to the baker and merchant 
alike. 

. * * 

DVERTISING material, window 
cards and counter display signs in 
retail grocery stores are effective means 
for aiding in the sale of a brand of 
bread—as long as the merchant stocks 
the bread. If a house- 

OUT-OF-DATE wife, in passing a store, 
SIGNS notices a_ sign for 
“Goody” bread in the 

window and goes in to purchase a loaf, 
only to find the store no longer carries 
it, she will likely buy some other loaf, 
and the bakery whose sign was first seen 
may have permanently lost a customer. 

If, for some reason, a store stops han- 
dling a line of bread, the baker should 
see that all references to his bread are 


removed from the store, for it will do 
more harm than good to have his bread 
asked for when it cannot be produced. 
Many merchants are not particular in 
keeping their signs up to date, and in 
sucn cases the wholesale baker will have 
to protect himself. 


- * 


OME bakers are complaining of sea- 
sonal dullness, and figuring just how 
far they can reduce expenses and just 
how little money they can spend, whether 
it be for new or additional equipment, 
or in advertising and 


PROFITING selling effort. Just be- 
FROM QUIET cause business is not at 
PERIODS the peak, they attempt to 


withdraw into their own 
shells and stay there, unmindful of the 
future. 

But the quiet time, as a matter of 
fact, is the one period when the baker 
can most profitably prepare for the more 
active demand of the future. When 
business is heavy there is no time to 
install new equipment to replace that 
which is worn out, or the additional fa- 
cilities needed to care for the growing 
demand. Every effort must be directed 
toward turning out the greatest possible 
volume, without disrupting the plant by 
installing new equipment. 

The same principle is largely true of 
sales efforts. The baker who discon- 
tinues a large part of his advertising and 
other selling forces when business is 
quiet will likely find his bakery and 
brands overshadowed, when demand in- 


creases, by the company which has con- 
tinued its selling efforts unabated 
throughout the year, balancing one sea- 
son against another. 

- * 


NOTHING equals a visit through the 
4‘ bakeshop as a means of convincing 
the buying public of the desirability of 
eating the bread baked in that particu- 
lar plamt. This applies to both wholesale 

and retail shops, but the 


SHOWING retailer is not so much in 
THE need of getting visitors 
BAKERY into his shop as is the 


wholesaler, for the house- 
wife, buying her products in the retail 
baker’s own store, forms something of 
an idea of the cleanliness of the shop 
from the store. 

But a comparatively small percentage 
of buyers pass the wholesaler’s plant, 
and even those see only the outside of 
the shop, unless they are invited to make 
a tour of inspection through the bakery. 
Bread is a universal food product, and 
the housewife has a curiosity to learn 
about the details employed in the place 
where the bread she uses is baked. 

The process of commercial baking is 
an old story to the baker, but it is an 
interesting, and frequently vague, pro- 
cedure to the housewife. The baker 
knows his shop is clean, and just what 
part each machine plays in producing 
a loaf of bread. But not so the con- 
sumer. The housewife may recognize 
the cleanliness of modern commercial 
baking, but she knows comparatively 





marked success. 


lunches. 








© ‘What every 
nother knows 





ONE of the posters being used by the Sperry Flour Co., San 

Francisco, in its campaign to increase the consumption of 
bread, is shown in the above engraving. This company is ex- 
ploiting the idea of “A 4th Meal at 4,” and is meeting with 
The Sperry service bureau furnishes bakers 
with a series of four window cards printed in six colors on 
heavy board with easel backs, and standing 20 inches high, to 
be used in connection with the effort to persuade mothers to 
give their children wholesome bakery foods for after school 
The healthfulness of an afternoon lunch for growing 
children has been attested by many physicians, among them 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New York. 














little else about the workings of the 
plant. A strong and lasting friend is 
usually made of the visitor who is cour- 
teously shown through a plant, whether 
the product made therein be bread or 
any other food commodity, providing, of 
course, that the shop is what it should be, 
Finally, atter the visitor has made the 
tour of inspection, a pamphlet telling 
something of the history and operation 
of the company, and containing direc- 
tions for various ways of using the prod- 
uct, is a form of advertising and sales 
promotion which has proved its value 
time and again. 
” 
NCE a retail grocer has started han- 
dling a line of bread from a whole- 
sale baker, he is generally considered 
much the same as any other customer by 
the baker, receiving no different sales 
attention than does the 


WATCHING merchant who has been 
THE NEW selling the bread for a 
CUSTOMER number of years and has 


a steady demand estab- 
lished for it in his neighborhood. That 
habit of indifference is in itself a reason 
for many new customers not developing 
to the point anticipated, 

The old customer, who has established 
a steady demand for the baker’s bread, 
is not so likely to listen to the pleas of 
new labels or competing bakers from 
other localities. It is true that this class 
of trade provides the backbone of the 
baker’s business, and must not be neg- 
lected, but the fact remains that the new 
customer needs closer watching to see 
that he does not stray afield. He is not 
as familiar with the bread and its selling 
points, or with the personnel of the com- 
pany back of it, and hence requires more 
missionary selling than does the old cus- 
tomer. 

The baker may have forgotten the 
careful attention given the old customer 
when he was a new one and first han- 
dling his bread, but such attention must 
have been given, or many would have 
fallen by the wayside. Competition is 
so keen today that no selling opportuni- 
ties must be overlooked, and it is wise to 
pay special attention to the new cus- 
tomer, so that he may be developed into 
the class of old customers. 

7 * 
HE average bread salesman’s chief 
desire, as is that of all salesmen, is 
to sell his product—to make the actual 
transaction today, not walk out of the 
merchant’s store with nothing but the 
statement that some oth- 


CONTINUOUS er day he may make a 
SALES sale there. Because of 
EFFORTS this feeling on the part 


of the salesman, it is not 
only possible, but probable, that he will 
spend the greatest part of his selling 
efforts on those whom he thinks he has 
the greatest likelihood of selling. 

But it is the pursuit of that course 
that prevents many otherwise capable 
bread salesmen from reaching the volume 
of business which they are really capable 
of selling. Not often are sales made on 
the first call, or the second, or the third. 
Generally, continuous and _ prolonged 
sales efforts are necessary to induce a 
retail grocer to change the brand of 
bread he is carrying, or to add another 
one to his show case. 

But if the dealer is desirable as a 
distributor, and was worth going after 
in the first place, he is surely worthy of 
the salesman’s continued effort in keep- 
ing after the account until it is sold. 
Such efforts should not be carried on in 
the nature of routine calls accompanied 
with little actual sales pressure, but the 
salesman should never weaken or let up 
in his sales arguments to the merchant. 
Many wholesale bakers might increase 
their volume surprisingly if they insisted 
on their representatives keeping con- 
tinuously after the desirable dealers who 
are hard to sell, and not spending the 
most of their efforts on those who are 
easily sold today. The latter are not the 
buyers who need the most attention. 
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anada’s 
‘Baking 
eychool 


OMETIMES dreams do come true. Witness 
the new Canadian School of Baking, which 
was ready to receive its first class of students 
on Jan. 4. The school has been a dream of 
Canadian bakers ever since a few of the more 
progressive first began to realize that the old appren- 
tice system of training craftsmen was doomed. The 
great progress in baking technic and practice within 
the last decade has made such an institution a neces- 
sity, so that perhaps the dream just had to come true. 

‘he project has been mooted for so long in Canada 
that it is difficult to get at the exact genesis of the 
movement or to accord priority of suggestion to any 
one in particular. However, it can be remembered that 
a good many years ago the suggestion was made at 
one of the annual conventions, by Professor Robert 
Harcourt, that the time would come when a baking 
school would be a necessity in Canada. Again, in 1914, 
at the convention, in a paper on “Bread Making of 
the Past, Present and Future,” Charles H. Carter, of 
Amherstburg, Ont., threw out the same suggestion and 
made an appeal for action. 

Nothing came of the suggestion, however, until, in 
1923, H. E. Trent, after having done some missionary 
work as a preliminary, brought the matter before the 
convention of that year, held at Toronto, in an ener- 
getic manner, with the result that $10,000 were sub- 
scribed during a noon luncheon by some of the more 
prominent bakers of the dominion. From that time 
on the campaign never ceased until the $45,000 struc- 
ture was ready for occupancy. 


Help From the Allied Trades 


EFORE the campaign had been under way many 

months it was realized that help would have to be 
sought outside the baking association and, accordingly, 
the allied trades were approached, and responded 
heartily. There had been several subscriptions of 
$2,000 from large bakers, and when the allied trades 
came in there were many others at $1,000. Canada 
Bread increased its donation to $3,000. The Fleisch- 
mann Co. had early offered $10,000, and it is under- 
stood Mr. Trent himself contributed $5,000. Finally 
sufficient funds were available to complete a handsome 
building and install a considerable part of the equip- 
ment. Contributions from manufacturers of equip- 
ment completed the job, with the Allied Trades Asso- 
ciation furnishing a fine library for the use of the 
students. 

The Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of Can- 
ada, the organization through which the campaign was 
carried on, decided to call the school the Trent Insti- 
tute. An arrangement had been made with the minis- 





Laboratory Equipment at the Canadian School of Baking 
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The New Canadian School of Baking at Guelph, Ont., to Be Known as “Trent Institute” 


ter of agriculture for the province of Ontario, the 
Hon. John S. Martin, to maintain the school in affilia- 
tion with the Ontario Agricultural College. This was 
presumably the chief reason for erecting the building 
on the grounds of that institution at Guelph, Ont. 
The formal ceremonies in connection with the presenta- 
tion of the building and equipment to the provincial 
government authorities originally had been arranged 
for Jan. 19, but were postponed to a later date. 


An Attractive Building 
THE accompanying picture will give a fair idea of 
the building, which is an attractive structure of 
dark, rich-toned brick, relieved in the upper stories 
by stucco surface and capped with a Spanish tile roof. 

The plans of the building have been worked out 
with a constant regard for the maximum of utility and 
service in the space available. The dimensions of the 
building are 41 feet by 62 feet 5 inches. 

As one enters the front door, placed in the center 
of the building, and on one side of which is a brass 
tablet bearing the name of the institute and of the 
organizations that erected and equipped it, there are 
two busts. One is of the great French scientist, Pas- 
teur; the other, Julius Fleischmann. 

On the main floor are located an office, a large 
bake oven, and flour testing apparatus. The basement 
is fitted with washrooms and storage space. On the 
second floor are the doughroom, classrooms, demon- 
stration quarters and dough mixing equipment. There 
is also a small third story on which are located the 
library and lounge room, the former a long, inviting 
room, splendidly furnished and supplied with technical 
books and trade papers. The building was designed 
by F. R. Heakes, provincial architect, with the as- 
sistance and advice of members of the baking industry. 





The Fletcher Mfg. Co. was awarded the contract 
for the machinery and equipment, part of which it 
contributed as its subscription. Other gift equipment 
placed in the school includes scales by the Smith Scale 
Co; oven, by Baker-Perkins; milk and yeast mixers, 
by the Canadian Milk Products, Ltd; pans, by the 
Edward Katzinger Co; electric oven, Hamilton Oven 
Works; bread mixer, Artofex Mfg. Co; cake mixer, 
Hobart Mfg. Co; laboratory equipment, The Fleisch- 
mann Co. 

The institute will be under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Reynolds, head of Ontario Agricultural College, 
with Mr. Harcourt as director in charge of fermenta- 
tion problems, etc., and H. C. Maedel, as assistant 
director, in charge of the practical instruction of the 
students. 

It is proposed to divide the students into two 
groups, one to work in the laboratory while the other 
is taking practical work in the bakeshop. The groups 
will alternate weekly. 


The School Curriculum 


THE school curriculum calls for lectures and studies 

in chemistry, bacteriology, entomology, milling, 
English, etc., as well as practical work such as may 
be carried on in any well-regulated bakeshop where 
bread and sweet goods are turned out for sale. 

It is understood that the Bread and Cake Bakers’ 
Association of Canada will appoint a committee to 
assist the authorities at the college when necessary. 
Although the institute is directly under the Ontario 
provincial government authorities, students will be ac- 
cepted from any province in Canada. The charges are 
understood to be nominal, and the students will have 
all the usual privileges of other students at Ontario 
Agricultural College. 





Flour Testing Laboratory at the Canadian School of Baking 
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Three National Mid- 
Year Conferences 
"T sounece national conferences are an- 


nounced for February this year at 
the American Institute of Baking. 


The dates set are: Feb. 14-15, cake bak- 


ers’ section conference; Feb. 16-17, trade 
promotion conference; Feb. 18-19, pie 
bakers’ conference. 


Cake Section 


The program for the cake section is 
already shaping up into a two-day con- 
ference which should bring every baker 
of cakes, wholesale or retail, to Chicago. 
The leading subject for discussion will 
be “Knowing the Cost of Cake Produc- 
tion.” 

It is enough to say that Mr. Cava- 
naugh, of the Schulze Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, will lead the discussion and an- 
swer questions on costs, while other prac- 
tical cake bakers will assist him with 
facts and figures for different sized 
plants or cake departments. 

“Commercial Icings and Fillings” is 
another subject which will be discussed, 
with demonstrations. 

The modernizing of small shops with 
the small refrigerating units now on the 
market will be explained by the engi- 
neers who are in charge of installation. 

Victor Marx, of the School of Baking, 
will talk about cooky problems, and 
some one else will deal with the question 
of machine made doughnuts. 

The importance of better knowledge 
and standards for cake flours will be 
taken up again, Demonstrations will be 
made wherever practical to do so. 

The sessions of the cake conference 
will be under the leadership of T. F. 
Bayha, chairman, and William Walmsley, 
secretary. 


Trade Promotion Conference 


The third annual trade promotion con- 
ference this year promises to be more 
interesting and important even than last 
year. Those bakers who attended last 
February, and those who read through 
the minutes of the last conference meet- 
ing, will look forward to it. 

One new feature this year will be in 
the form of a debate on the general 
practice of the return of stales. The 
national association has created a com- 
mission for the study of this problem, 
and its formal report will be presented 
at the annual convention next vg go 
It is President Stude’s plan to have the 
commission sit as a jury, to hear all 
arguments which can be presented for 
or against the practice, but without a 
verdict. The commission is made up of 
the following representatives: Elmer L, 
Cline, Continental Bakeries Corporation, 
chairman, 807 Seventh Avenue, New 
York; Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, chair- 
man department of public welfare, Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, 193 Madison 
Avenue, New York; William D. Smed- 
ley, secretary Pennsylvania Retailers’ 
Association, 917 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mrs. Miller is well known to the bak- 
ers for her addresses at Buffalo before 
the national convention in 1925 and her 
talks to the sectional conferences in Chi- 
cago last February. She represents the 
public welfare division of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
American Child Health Association. 

Alternates serving with Mr. Smedley 
to represent the retail grocers are Con- 
rad W. Frey, New York, chairman com- 
mittee on trade relations, and H. C. 
Peterson, South Chicago, member of the 
board of directors, National Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association. 

President Stude will also present for 
the first time some fundamental prob- 
lems of business methods in bakery com- 
petition which affect the welfare of the 
whole industry. That in itself will likely 


WHAT IS THE BREAD OF LIFE? 


NEW bread is on the market. 
for $2. 


It is put up in a four-pound tin and sells 
It is advertised as “just bread, as the word meant when it 


was designed as ‘the bread of'‘life.”’” The label says that it is intended 

for those “who have learned the law of life and know that bread, though it 

has long been known as the staff of life, is but a broken reed because of the 
denaturing effects it is put through in preparation and cooking.” 

The institute takes nothing for granted until it has proved the state- 


ment in its laboratories. 


R. H. Shaw has therefore fed this 50c lb bread to 


scores of his test animals, and W. C. Luckow has analyzed it, only to find 
that animals fed the Nutty-fruit Bread either died or gained no weight at 
all, while other animals of the same size and age, fed milk bread, made a 


steady growth. 


The lime or tooth and bone building content of the Nutty-fruit Bread 
was less than half that of milk bread, and the phosphorus content was also 


much lower. 


The final verdict of the institute experts was that the expen- 


sive bread sold under extravagant claims for nutritive value was by no means 
as good as milk bread made of white flour after the baker’s usual formula. 
The institute is constantly studying food values of all kinds of products 


made from flour. 


It has never yet found a food so good and so cheap as 


good bread. Baking Technology for January tells the whole story so that read- 
ers may for themselves determine which of the two breads is the bread of life. 





be one of the most important presenta- 
tions of the year. 

In addition to other features, a report 
will be made on the survey of advertis- 
ing expenditures and budgets for the 
baking industry just recently completed. 

If the advance registrations for these 
conferences are too large to accommo- 
date at the institute, the conferences will 
be moved to one of the hotels. 


Pie Bakers’ Conference 


Last year was held the first conference 
for pie bakers, attended by about 30 
people. The problems of the pie baker 
were found to be so numerous, and so 
badly in need of solution that the Na- 
tional Association of Wholesale Pie Bak- 
ers, in convention at Atlantic City, de- 
cided to support a business conference 
at the institute this year. 

W. E. Pittsford, president of that as- 
sociation, will serve as chairman, and a 
program of discussion and demonstration 
is being worked out which will prove 
invaluable to every baker of commercial 

ies. 

Unlike a convention, the presentation 
of facts and arguments about organiza- 
tion methods, costs, ingredients, produc- 
tion methods, and distribution will be in 
the nature of an exchange of ideas be- 
tween practical men, with nothing to sell 
except good will, and every pie baker can 
put into the pot what information he 
has, and take out what he needs. 


Reports from the Technical 
Laboratory 


HAT is a cherry pie filler? It 
W citer takes a chemist to find out. 

A sample recently sent in by a 
baker member proved to be tapioca flour 
colored with anilin dye and artificially 
flavored. If it were used in a cherry pie 
it might look red and smell like cherries, 
but it certainly never would taste like 
cherries, Artificial dyes and synthetic 
flavors have no place in pie. 

Samples of so-called gluten flours re- 
cently — show a starch content 
nearly as high as that of low grade 
wheat flour. Gluten bread is used by 
persons suffering from diabetes. Its 
proper use is a most important part of 
the treatment for the disease. Breads 
which are high in starch are not true 
diabetic foods, and bakers who buy glu- 
ten flours to make into special breads 
will find frequent analyses, both of the 
flour they use and of their finished prod- 
uct, helpful to them and to the diabetic 
sufferers who seek health by the use of 
their products. 

Baking powders vary greatly in com- 
position and in strength. Many baking 
powders have recently been analyzed at 
the institute and then baked into bis- 
cuits and cake for the purpose of deter- 


mining their value to the baker. There 
are many good baking powders, but 
sometimes poor powders are sold at un- 
justifiable prices. This is true of many 
special baking ingredients, the value of 
which can only be determined by a chem- 
ical analysis. 





Winter Class at American 
Institute 


HE January class is made up of 

men from every part of the country. 

Students from the Far West are 
working by the side of men from New 
England and the South. Group II con- 
tains a student from Buenos Aires, and 
another from Stockholm, Sweden. 

Andre Blanchet was trained in chem- 
istry at the Chemical Institute of Lille 
and the University of Paris. He also 
studied at the Institute of Fermentology 
at Brussels. He then went to South 
America to become associated as a chem- 
ical engineer with Grandes Panaderias 
Sud Americanas. He is now studying 
the art of baking at the institute, in or- 
der that he may take back to South 
America the methods of bread making 
used in the United States. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., is vice president 
of the Omaha Flour Mills. After many 
years’ experience in milling flour he is 
taking the course at the institute in or- 
der that he may know better how the 
product of his mills is successfully used 
by the baker. 

Arne Sande left his home at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, to study industrial prac- 
tice in the United States. He found no 
industry more progressive than that of 
baking, and after visiting New York 
bakeries he has entered the School of 
Baking. After the completion of his 
course he plans to go back to Stockholm 
to build a bakery to be operated in the 
same efficient manner followed in this 
country. 

When Edward Price, of the Whiteside 
Bakery, Louisville, won his golf games 
at Atlantic City last fall, the prize he 
received, donated by the New York 
Bakers’ Club, made it possible for James 
Buckles to enter the School of Baking. 
Buckles is the second man who has been 
enabled to take the course through the 
generosity of the New York Bakers’ 
Club, which each year offers scholarships 
in the school to the winners of the annual 
golf tournament. 

The class roster is as follows: 

Group I—Harvie Barnard, Evanston, 
Ill; John Blanke, Wolfarth’s Bakery, 
Saginaw, Mich; Wilbur Bloom, Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation, Memphis, 
Tenn; Wilton Brown, Providence, R. I; 
James Buckles, Whiteside Bakery, Louis- 
ville, Ky; Dayul Donaldson, Shelhaas 
Bakery, Junction City, Kansas; Howard 
Easton, Toledo, Oregon; Leo Hansen, 


Swander Baking Co., Rapid City, S. D; 
Coy Harvey, Vale Baking Co., Beloit, 
Wis; Walter Johnson, King Midas Mijj] 
Co., Minneapolis; Clarence Phillips, Cen- 
tral Baking Co., Ashland, Wis; Richard 
Richmond, Washburn Crosby Co., Spring 
Hill, W. Va. 

Group II—Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Na- 
tional Baking Co., Omaha, Neb; Andre 
Blanchet, Grand Bakery of South Amer- 
ica, Buenos Aires, Argentina; Anthony 
Calabrese, Andrew Calabrese, 1378 Cul- 
ver Road, Rochester, N. Y; George Cul- 
ly, The Fleischmann Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y; John Greer, Kuhlman, Brown & 
Greer, Knoxville, Tenn; William New- 
man, Odebolt, Iowa; Robert Perry, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Wil- 
liam Powers, the Mayflower Stores, Provy- 
idence, R. I; Arne Sande, Stockholm, 
Sweden; Louis Schmidt, Williams’ Bak- 
ery, Wilkes-Barre, Pa; Rudolph Sever- 
sike, Holstein, Iowa; Robert Seybold, 
Atchison, Kansas. 

Group III—Joseph Beer, Jeffersonville 
(Ind.) Baking Co; Howard Chandler, 
Evanston, Ill; Otto Dawson, Purity 
Baking Co., Decatur, Ill; Edwin Ditt- 
mar, Washburn Crosby Co., Milwaukee; 
Clarence Drager, Fond du Lac, Wis; 
Milton Franklin, O. M. Franklin, Ash- 
land, Oregon; Frank Hejkal, Debus Bak- 
ing Co., Hastings, Neb; Philip Miller, 
Feist Bakery, Marion, Ind; Victor 
Pharis, Purity Baking Co., Decatur, III; 
Carl Schmelzer, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Geert Tibma, J. G. 
Tibma, La Porte, Ind; Russell Wills, 
The Fleischmann Co., Portland, Maine. 


Codling Moths and Jelly Roll 


There may seem to be no connection 
between the codling moths which lay eggs 
in newly formed apples, and jelly roll, 
but there is a very close one, for apple 
growers use arsenical sprays to kill the 
codling moth, and the arsenic which is 
deposited on the skin of the apple some- 
times stays there in dangerous quanti- 
ties. 

Cheap jellies are made from apple 
skins and cores, the so-called apple chop 
of commerce. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has been study- 
ing the amount of arsenic in these prod- 
ucts, and has set limits as to the quan- 
tity which may be present. 

Mr. Luckow, of the chemical labora- 
tory of the institute, has recently an- 
alyzed seven samples of apple chop. The 
arsenic content varied from .8 to 12 
parts per 1,000,000. The legal amount 
has been fixed at 1.4 part per 1,000,000, 
or .01 grains per lb. Only three of the 
seven samples analyzed were sufficiently 
low in arsenic to be suitable in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of food prod- 
ucts, many of which are used in the bak- 


ery. 
Mr. Walmsley’s Western Trip 


The series of lectures Mr. Walmsley, 
of the School of Baking, has given on 
the Pacific Coast under the auspices of 
the western chapters of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers has aroused 
much interest among bakers and allied 
tradesmen. Many reports of the value 
of the meetings are coming to the in- 
stitute, 

One student writes that not only bak- 
ers but production managers and super- 
intendents who were present at the 
meetings got much of great value to 
them. He says that Mr. Walmsley did 
more, in the three short days he spent 
in San Francisco, to sell the idea of the 
Institute of Baking to the bakers of that 
city than could have been accomplished 
in any other way in a much longer period 
of time. While the institute was dis- 
cussed only incidentally in the lectures, 
the distinct impression left with the bak- 
ers was that it is doing a good job and 
that the information it sends out is not 
only accurate and valuable, but as well 
practical, from the baker’s point of view. 
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A graduate of a recent class who is 
now working in the San Joaquin Valley 
says that several of his baker friends 
went with him from Fresno to hear Mr. 
Walmsley’s six lectures, and that they 
were repaid many times by the benefits 
received from his talks. e good work 
done on the Pacific Coast in creating a 
better understanding of the value of the 
institute prompts the suggestion that 
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some arrangement should be made to 
have it conduct another series of lec- 
tures next year. 

It is the desire of the institute to hold 
extension courses, similar to those given 
on the Pacific Coast, wherever bakers 
can arrange to take the short courses. 
If men cannot leave their shops to take 
the four months’ course at the institute, 
short courses will be taken to them. 





—_— 








Bakers Outnumber Allied Tradesmen at Midyear 
Meeting of Pennsylvania Group 


tradesmen, the former predominat- 

ing, attended the midyear meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, held in the State Capitol Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Jan. 10-11. The ses- 
sions were presided over by Benjamin 
Apple, of the Butter Krust Baking Co., 
Sunbury. 

The opening address was made by E. 
H. Shields, Jr., manager of the bakery 
service department of The Fleischmann 
Co. who spoke on “Bakery Production 
Probiems.” In the general discussion 
that followed, Peter G. Pirrie, of Bakers 
Weekly, New York, answered questions. 

In the afternoon W. E. Long, of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, opened the 
session with a practical talk on “Sales 
Promotion and Advertising.” The sub- 
stance of his address appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

General discussion on the topic was 
opened by Raymond Fetzer, the general 
manager of the Heimbach Baking Co., 
Allentown, who spoke frankly on the 
subject of premiums, essays in schools, 
free bread and other means of promotion 
used by some bakers. He said that bak- 
ers should try to get the housewife to 
buy her bread and cakes from the bak- 
er. Mr. Fetzer stressed the point that 
the best sales promotion was a quality 
loaf of bread. A number of bakers then 
discussed the question. 

An innovation at the meeting was the 
‘Dollar Dinner,” which 171 persons at- 
tended. The bread and cake were fur- 
nished by the Manbeck Baking Co., be- 
ing made from flour manufactured by 
the City Flouring Mills, Inc., Muncy. 
At the close of the dinner Mr. Apple 
presented Mr. Crider as toastmaster. 
L. J. Schumaker, past president of the 
American Bakers Association, and 
Henry Stude, present president, were in- 
troduced and spoke briefly. The prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening was the Rev. 
W. E. Swope, of Camp Hill, a suburb 
of Harrisburg. His topic was “Penn- 
sylvania.” 


N ‘trades 200 bakers and allied 


FEDERATION PLAN EXPLAINED 


On the morning of Jan. 11, the federa- 
tion plan of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation was briefly presented by L. J. 
Schumaker. A resolution that the prop- 
er officers of the association be author- 
ized to put the new plan in effect when a 
sufficient number of guaranties was 
signed was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Stude, being introduced, was given 
an ovation as he ascended the platform. 
He told of his aims as president of the 
American Bakers Association, and out- 
lined a program of co-operation and 
service, 

Professor W. T. Harris, a director of 
the Sheldon School, Chicago, with offices 
in Pittsburgh, spoke on “Success in Busi- 
ness and How to Attain It.” Owing to 
illness, Gustave A. Wilde, Pittsburgh, 
president of the Retail Master Bakers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
was unable to attend. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion Gifford Pinchot, governor, addressed 
the bakers briefly, referring to the ad- 
vancement made in the department of 
agriculture in the matter of raising bet- 
ter wheat, and in the proposed milling 
and baking school to be erected at 
Pennsylvania State College. Dr. James 
W. Kellogg, head of the pure food de- 
partment, thanked the bakers for their 
co-operation, and asked that it be con- 
tinued. H. C. Gove, connected with the 
7 Baker Bros., Pittsburgh, spoke on 
“A. B. C.’s of Bakery Accounting.” He 
used a number of charts, and his de- 
Scription was so clear that a motion was 


carried to have him prepare charts to 
be mailed to every baker member of 
the association. 


UNFAIR TRADE DISCUSSED 


The closing address was by J. B. 
Dwyer, president of the Firch Baking 
Co., Erie, on “Unfair Trade Practices.” 
He said in part: 

“Unfair practices have always exist- 
ed; few of us have not indulged in them. 
Open discussions about them are good. 
We recognize the evil. The remedy is 
friendliness, co-operation. If we can re- 
place lack of understanding with know- 
ing our business and costs, selfishness 
and greed with a realization that the 
greatest satisfaction comes from doing 
the thing right rather than getting every- 
thing we can for ourselves, unfair prac- 
tices will disappear.” 

Discussion on the topic was participat- 
ed in by S. S. Watters, president of 
the Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, G. 
R. Williams, of the Williams Bakers, 
Wilkes-Barre, vice president of the as- 
sociation, A. W. Parry, New York, 
Michael J. Baker, of the 7 Baker Bros., 
Pittsburgh, Charles E. Gunzenhauser, of 
the Gunzenhauser Bakery, Lancaster, J. 
E. Fink, Philadelphia, W. E. Long, Chi- 
cago, and Julius R. Roth, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

During the afternoon Mr. Apple in- 
troduced Mrs. M. G. Holtzman, a retail 
cake baker of Harrisburg, who told how 
she built up a cake business from “two 
sponge cakes” to serving some 70 stores. 
She said “we use eggs that cost 64c a 
dozen and pay the highest price for our 
butter and other ingredients.” 

Before adjournment Mr. Apple intro- 
duced Thomas G. Ashbridge, chairman 
of the entertainment committee for the 
annual convention at Wernersville, June 
13-15. Mr. Ashbridge promised a fine 
program. Mr. Apple announced that the 
executive committee would meet early in 
March to map out a business program 
for the convention. 

Flour men present: C. E. Roseth, 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. B. 
Connell, Harrisburg; Christian Koch, 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York; 
W. B. Cartwright, Blaine-Mackay-Lee 
Co., North East, Pa; J. N. McCosh, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; C. H. 
Bollinger, Acheson Flour Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia; T. M. Holt, Reading, Pa; 
A. W. Greenwood, Federal Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y; H. H. 
Miller and A. J. Combs, Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn; Howard L. 
Blumer, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; W. P. Bowman and Joseph H. 
Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; J. Miles Neidig, H. H. King 


Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; C. E. Vick- 
ery, King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis; 
R. R. Sanborn, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co; Harry C. May, Edward 
May & Sons, flour, Pittsburgh; E. E. 
Smith, Mauser Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa; 
J. B. Neuhauser, Harrisburg, Pa; A. W. 
Lutz, Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; T. C. Maghran, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
David G. Van Dusen, Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas; Jesse C. 
Stewart, flour, Pittsburgh; C. M. Wil- 
liams, Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 
S. D; L. J. Kester, Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; H. Muller-Thymn, 
flour, Philadelphia; H. R. Newcomb, E. 
H. Shields, New York; C. E. Penny, R. 
W. Griggs, Thomas G. Ashbridge, Phila- 
delphia; H. C. Elste, Barney Rosenthal, 
W. J. Gough, Pittsburgh,—The Fleisch- 
mann Co. 


SOUTHERN BAKERS PLAN TO 
MEET AT DAYTONA BEACH 


The Southern Bakers’ Association will 
hold its convention at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., April 5-7. Following the meeting 
a special train and boat will take the 
delegates to Havana, Cuba, with the op- 
portunity of stopping over on the return 
trip at Miami and other southern Florida 
resort cities. 

F. B. Evers, president of the asso- 
ciation, has announced that the business 
program at the convention will devote 
considerable time to the sales promotion 
end of the industry. An elaborate en- 
tertainment program is being prepared 
for the convention. 








WILL PUBLISH BOOK ON 
STANDARD WEIGHT LAWS 


The Bureau of Standards, United 
States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, announces that it will soon pub- 
lish a book giving full particulars of 
the federal and state laws relating to 
weights and measures. This compilation 
will include the weights and measures 
laws passed by Congress and those of 
the various states, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippine Islands and Porto Rico, It 
will show the existing laws on the sub- 
ject through the 1925 sessions of the leg- 
islatures. 

Only one edition of the book will be 
printed, and the bureau advises intend- 
ing purchasers to write reserving a copy 
now. The price of the publication has 
not yet been announced, but it is intend- 
ed that it shall only cover the actual 
cost of paper, press work and binding. 


OFFICERS ARE ELECTED BY 
CAKE BAKERS OF TORONTO 
Toronto, Ont.—The Toronto Retail 
Cake Bakers’ Association held its annual 
election of officers on Jan. 13, resulting 
as follows: president, A. Miles; first vice 
president, J. A. Horrocks; second vice 
president, C. H. Wilson; secretary- 
treasurer, H. E. Trent. Executive, L. 
Orlando, T. A. Sedgwick, F. Henry, L. 
Bourne, W. Wootton. An address was 
given on the “Progress of the Baking 
Industry” by J. Dutton, president of 
the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, A banquet will be held 
on Feb. 22. 





and less wheat bread. 


bread on the family dinner table. 


cheaper and far better food. 
usually are without the skins. 





More Bread—Less Potatoes 


VER in Italy, Mussolini is compelling the eating of more potatoes 
| In this country the high price of potatoes is 
doing just the opposite, for a short potato crop has so raised potato 
prices that for the next eight months potatoes will cost twice as much as 
| 


The potato is the chief starchy competitor of bread. 
are high the baker can urge the increased use of his products as a much 
Potatoes are largely starch, eaten as they 
They contain very little protein, and that 
of a poor quality, and a negligible amount of fat and of mineral salts. 

Jean K. Rich, of the Department of Nutritional Education, suggests 
that if in an endeavor to find in the contents of the family pocketbook | 
sufficient funds for the family food supply, cheap bread, nutritionally 
well balanced, desirable of flavor, palatable and digestible, is substituted | 
for the starchy potato at a great saving of money and of labor and with 
the resultant improvement of the nutritional balance of every meal, the 
failure of the potato crop will prove to be a blessing to the American people. 


When potatoes 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS’ MEETING 
TO FOLLOW DISTRICT PLAN 


Curcaco, Int.—A unique business and 
social program is being arranged for 
the twenty-first annual convention of the 
Associated Bakers of Illinois, to be held 
at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Feb. 14- 
16. An unusually large attendance is ex- 
pected. 

The business end of the convention will 
be different from those of previous 
meetings, as there will be no set speeches. 
Sessions will be conducted on the plan 
of the district meetings held throughout 
the state during the past few years. 
This should give every baker an oppor- 
tunity to join in the discussions and 
demonstrations. 

Arrangements are in charge of the 
Peoria Bakers’ Association, members of 
which are doing everything possible to 
make this a successful gathering. The 
first evening will be given over to regis- 
tration and a smoker and get-together 
meeting for men at the Jefferson Hotel, 
and a theater party for the ladies. 

The convention proper will be opened 
on Feb. 15 at 9:30 a.m. That evening the 
association’s annual banquet, entertain- 
ment and dance will be held. 

Convention committees are composed 
of the following: general committee and 
hotel accommodations, W. A. Zickgraff, 
chairman, O. B. Wysong, J. Spitz, E. T. 
Norton, E. F. Buck, C. Ludwig; enter- 
tainment, C. K. Weismantel, chairman, 
Adolph Benz, C. Ludwig, J. Nedder- 
mann, R. Hartig; registration and re- 
ception, J. Markoski, chairman, A. Pet- 
ty, F. Klenk, J. W. Reuter, G. A. Wel- 
zenbach; banquet, A. Loveless, chair- 
man, J. A. Dryden, &. T. Norton, O. B. 
Wysong, L. K. Wahl; ladies’ reception, 
Mrs. L. Wahl, chairman, Mrs. W. Zick- 
graff, Mrs. C. Ludwig, Mrs. F. B. Eakes, 
Mrs. J. W. Reuter, Mrs. E. T. Norton, 
Mrs. O. B. Wysong, Mrs. E. F. Buck. 


FIRST ENZYME YIELDS TO 
100 YEARS OF RESEARCH 


After nine years of work, James B. 
Summer, assistant professor of biologi- 
cal chemistry at Cornell Medical College, 
has solved a problem that has baffled 
chemists for a century. He has suc- 
ceeded, it is stated, in the isolation and 
crystallization of the first enzyme. Dr. 
Summer was assisted by Dr. Viola A. 
Graham and Dr. Charles V. Noback. 
The enzyme is known as urease, and oc- 
curs in the jack bean, in the soy bean 
and in many kinds of bacteria. It has 
been found in the horseshoe crab and in 
the lining of the stomach. Urease is 
important in the cycle of nitrogen, be- 
cause it converts the urea produced by 
animals into ammonium carbonate, which 
is used by the plant, usually after con- 
version to nitrates by bacteria. No en- 
zyme had ever before been prepared in 
pure condition. 





RECENT DECISION CONFIRMS 
OVEN CASE VERDICT GIVEN 


New York, N. Y.—The court of ap- 
peals has rendered a decision confirming 
the verdict of Judge A. N. Hand, of the 
United States district court, settling the 
misunderstanding existing between the 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, 
and the Williams Oven Co., New York. 
Under this decision the Williams Oven 
Co. is restrained from the use of the 
name “Middleby” except in connection 
with the Middleby inside furnace oven, 
and also except in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. No damages were awarded the 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. for sales 
made by the Williams Oven Co. prior to 
the decision. 








CLUBHOUSE FOR NEW YORK BAKERS 

New York, N. Y.—The New York 
State Association of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers is contemplating the erection 
of a club building for bakers of Greater 
New York. A meeting of representa- 
tives of bakers’ societies has been called 
to discuss the project. The building 
would be a central point where all bak- 
ers’ activities would be concentrated. 
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HERE are wonderful opportunities in cake bak- 
ei for the modern baker. It is a great and 

almost unexplored field, for most housewives 
would welcome bakers’ cake if it were made as 
skillfully and of as good materials as those she 
makes at home. 

For the next few months this column will devote 
itself to formulas for good cakes and instructions 
for their making, in the hope that it will be of 
help to the progressive baker who is wise enough to 
take advantage of this profitable market. 


General Method of Mixing Cakes 
The following general hints for mixing cakes are 
reviewed, since a great deal of the success of good 
cakes depends on careful mixing methods. 

1. Always cream sugar and shortening until very 
light before adding other ingredients. When cream- 
ing in a machine, stop the machine as often as neces- 
sary to scrape down the sides of the mixing bowl. 

The lard and butter must not be too warm when 
mixing, otherwise the oil will come out and the bat- 
ter will not get light. 

2. Next add the eggs slowly, one or two at a 
time. This gives quality to the mix and volume for 
profit. The eggs should be cold (about 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit) beforg adding to the batter. If they 
are warm they lose strength, and are apt to curdle 
the sugar and fat. 

8. Always dissolve soda, if called for, in milk, 
and add milk in slow portions after the eggs have 
been added to the batter. 

4. Winter wheat is the flour used for practically 
all cakes expect puff paste (pastry) and certain 
special cakes. 

The flour must be well sifted with baking powder 
or cream of tartar, if these latter are included, and 
then mixed in well so that the batter will be smooth. 

In sponge and butter sponge cakes the flour must 
be folded in very carefully by hand. If the machine 
is used for finishing, be sure to keep it at slow speed. 

Overmixing makes the cakes heavy and sticky. 

Old-fashioned pound cake is a household favorite, 
and it is not too rich with dessert, yet supplies that 
satisfying touch of sweetness to the end of the meal. 


OLD-FASHIONED POUND CAKE 


Ingredients 
Standard powdered sugar 1lb Flour 1 lb 
Butter 1 lb Eggs 10 
Vanilla to suit taste 
Method 


Cream sugar and butter until light. Add eggs 
slowly, two at a time. Fold in flour and vanilla. 
Line molds with paper. Make cakes two to three 
inches in thickness. Keep eggs in iceb6x so that they 
are nice and cool when put into the butter. Work 
mix at low temperature. Bake in medium heat. 
(This mix makes 4 lbs of cake.) 


BUTTER SPONGE JELLY ROLL 
Ingredients 

Flour 1 Ib 

Melted butter % Ib 

Vanilla to suit taste 

Method 
Beat sugar and eggs over a low flame until the 
mass is warmed through. Put into mixing machine 
and beat until light and stiff. Fold in flour by hand. 
Add butter which has been warmed slightly. Bake 
in good heat. When baked put on a cloth upside 
down. Fill with desired fillings and roll up. Let 
set for a short time before cutting into smaller 
rolls, This cake is particularly welcome at teatime, 
and is a toothsome dessert that is not too rich after 
a substantial meal. 
BOX CAKE (WHITE) 


Ingredients 

Egg whites 1 qt 
Granulated sugar 1 Ib 
Flour 4 lbs 

Baking powder 2 oz 
Vanilla to suit taste 


Sugar 1 lb 
Yolks 12 
Whole eggs 12 


Milk 1% qts 

Standard powdered sugar 
1% Ibs 

Corn starch 3 oz 

Butter 1 lb 

Powdered sugar 1% Ibs 








Malt Spice 





Malt Honey Spice Drops 











Method 


Boil milk, standard powdered sugar and add corn 
starch. Let cool. Cream butter and powdered sugar. 
Beat egg whites with granulated sugar. Add beat- 
en whites to creamed sugar and butter. Then add 
cold custard. Mix in flour, baking powder and 
vanilla, 

NOTE.—Make a frame out of wood two inches high 
around your pan so that your cake will come up straight. 

NEW YORK LAYERS 
Ingredients 


Corn starch 1% Ibs 
Grating of two lemons 
Cream of tartar 3 oz 
Soda 1% oz 


Powdered sugar 6 lbs 
Butter 4 lbs 

Yolks 2 qts 

Milk 2 qts 

Flour 5% Ibs 


er re er ee eee 
When Youth Fas Cfled 


Pass me not by sweet Youth; oh spare 
thy pace, 

And linger with me yet a little space. 

Grant me a few more days of early 
spring, 

To love the flowers,—to hear the sweet 
birds sing 

Their song of praise. 

A few more nights of pale moonlight and 
song 

Of nightingale, with all the thoughts that 
throng 

Youth’s golden threshold. Here no shad- 
ows fall, 

Casting dim shades that sadden and 
appall, 

But he passed by, though smiling, softly 
said, 

Think not all joy is o’er when Youth has 


fled! Muriel Ford. 
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Method 
Sift flour, starch, cream of tartar. 
and butter. Add yolks, milk, soda, flavor, flour and 


cream of tartar. 


Cream sugar 


* * 

Since increased sales are resulting in the retail 
bakeries featuring Diamalt cookies, I am giving you 
a few more recipes this month for some of the most 
popular ones. 

MALT HONEY SPICE DROPS 
Ingredients 


Pastry flour 4 Ibs Cinnamon 1 oz 


Granulated sugar 1 Ib Finger % oz 
Shortening 4 oz Allspice 4% oz 
Diamalt about % pt or 14 oz Soda % oz 


Honey about % pt or 14 oz Salt % oz 
Eggs (2) or 4 oz Ammonium bicarbonat« 
Water scant % pt or 10 oz % OZ 

Method 


Cream the sugar, shortening, honey, Diamalt and 


salt. Slowly add the eggs. After this has been thor- 
oughly creamed, add the water in which has been 
dissolved the ammonium bicarbonate. This should be 
thoroughly incorporated. Then add the flour into 
which has been sifted the soda and all of the spices. 
Mix until smooth. Roll out in round strips and cut 
into pieces approximately 1% oz to each cake. Round 
up and pan. Bake at a temperature of 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

When cool, ice as follows: To every 10 Ibs honey 
spice drops add one heaping tablespoonful of malt 
marshmallow and % pint boiled sugar (1 lb granu- 
lated sugar, 4 oz or %4 pt water; boil to 240 degrees 
Fahrenheit). This should be thoroughly stirred until 
a coating can be seen on the honey-spice drops. 
They are then turned out on the bench and allowed 
to dry; then sold in packages or by measure, the 
latter being the usual custom. 

MALT SPICES 
Formula 
Pastry flour 2% lbs 
Ginger % oz 
Allspice 4% oz 
Cinnamon % oz 
Lemon grating and juice 1 
Pinch of salt 
Method 

Cream the sugar, Diamalt, shortening, salt, spice, 
lemon juice and grating. Add eggs gradually, and 
beat up well; add milk with soda dissolved; add flour. 
Drop on greased and lightly dusted pans in_ brisk 
oven. When cold, finish with plain white icing fla- 
vored with cinnamon and a little lemon, and to which 
a few fine ground muscat raisins have been added. 


Brown sugar 12 oz 
Shortening 8 oz 
Diamalt % pt or 12 oz 
Eggs (4) or 8 oz 
Milk 1 pt or 1 lb 

Soda % oz 


MALT CRINKLETS 
Formula 


Pastry flour 4 lbs Ammonium bicarbonate 
Shortening 13 oz % OZ 
Granulated sugar 1% Ibs Soda % oz 
Diamalt 1% gills or 9% oz Water about % pt or 13 02 
Salt % oz Eggs (1) or 2 oz 

Walnut flavor to suit 


Method 
Cream together the shortening, sugar, salt and 
Diamalt, and then rub in the egg until the mix is 
light. Add the water_in which the soda, ammonium 
bicarbonate and flavor have been mixed. Fold in the 
flour lightly, and deposit on pans with a cooky press. 





CINNAMON RINGS 


2 lbs butter 2 lbs sugar 

4 Ibs flour % 1b corn flour 
8 eggs % oz powder 
% oz cinnamon Burnt sugar 
Milk as required % Ib citron peel 


Sift the powder into the flour, then rub the butter 
very finely therein, make a bay, add the sugar and 
the eggs, give them a good whisk up; add sufficient 
burnt sugar to impart a very light brown color, then 
add all the remaining ingredients and shake lightly 
together, using enough milk to form a somewhat stilish 
dough. Roll out to the thickness of a quarter of a 
inch, then cut out with a finger cutter, using one with 
a scalloped edge if you have it. Brush off the sur- 
plus dust, then place on well-greased trays, wash over 
with egg, and bake.—The British Baker. 
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weeks, and should be made during 

the colder months, therefore it is a 
good formula to use as a base for the 
holiday cakes suggested in this issue. 
You can also use the birthday cake for- 
mula which was published in the Nov. 
24, 1926, issue of the American Baker. 


[) ‘woe layer cake will keep moist for 


DATE LAYER CAKE 
(Formula and Method) 
Seale into a bowl: 
1 oz soda 1 lb butter 
4 lbs granulated sugar 
Cream these ingredients up light. 
Rub into the mix 1 pint eggs, 2 at a 
time. Add and stir into the mix the 
following mixture, prepared beforehand: 
2 lbs ground walnuts 
4 lbs ground pitted dates 
Add slowly, working into the nuts and 
dates 2 quarts hot water. After stir- 
ring into the mix, sieve 5 lbs winter 
wheat flour and fold into the mix until 
smooth. Bake very light in greased and 
dusted layer cake tins, with the oven at 
350 degrees Fahrenheit. After baking, 
cool before knocking out of tins. Stick 
the layers together with a nut icing, 
using the following: 
NUT ICING 
(Formula and Method) 
Scale into a bowl: 
% qt milk 
25 ce vanilla extract 
12 oz chopped blanched almond nuts 
6 lbs powdered sugar 
3eat until smooth. This icing should 
be lukewarm; heat it in a double cooker 
before using. 
Butterscotch icing is very pleasing to 
the palate, and has won favor with the 
public in many localities. 


2 egg yolks 


BUTTERSCOTCH ICING 
(Formula and Method) 


Scale into an aluminum or copper 
kettle: 

6 lbs dark brown sugar 

8 oz glucose 1 qt milk 

Stir these ingredients together until 
they are in solution. Place on hot fire 
and stir continually until the mixture 
has boiled to 230 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Take off of fire and pour it into a ma- 
chine kettle. Place on machine, using a 
flat beater, and beat at medium speed 
for 5 minutes. Add 4 oz butter and beat 
for 5 minutes longer. Take off of ma- 
chine and place it in a hot water bath. 
Use this icing while it is warm. After 
the icing sets, you can reheat it in a hot 
Water bath until it is lukewarm. If the 
icing is too heavy to use, thin it with 
hot water. 


NOTE.—If you overheat icing it will lose 
its gloss or luster after it stands. When- 


ever you let icing stand for a day or so, 
Cover the top with a wet cloth. 
Prevent it from crusting. 

Stock or imitation fondant icing leaves 
a nice smooth surface to work on. 


This will 
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uality Cakes for ‘Bakers 


By Paul C. T. &wert 


Instructor in Sweet Goods Department 
‘Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Copyright, 1927, 


STOCK OR IMITATION FONDANT ICING 
(Formula and Method) 

Scale into an aluminum or copper 
kettle: 

5 lbs granulated sugar 

1% lbs glucose 1% qts water 

Stir until in solution. Place on hot 
fire, and wash down the sides of the 
kettle with a damp cloth. Bring to a 
good boil. Add % oz cream of tartar 
and boil for 1 minute. Take off of fire 
and pour into a machine kettle. Place 
on machine, using a flat beater, and beat 
at medium speed for 5 minutes. Add 
Y% oz salt, 6 oz melted shortening, 20 
cc pineapple extract, and 10 lbs pow- 
dered sugar. Beat on low speed until 
the sugar is worked in, then shift to high 
speed, and beat for another 5 minutes. 


NOTE.—tThis icing should be placed into a 
hot water bath while you are using it. After 


by Paul C. T. Ewert 


it stands for a day or so, handle the same 
as mentioned in the note on butterscotch 
icing. 

Royal icing is always used for the dec- 
orations on wedding, birthday and holi- 
day cakes. 

ROYAL ICING 
(Formula and Method) 

Scale and sieve together: 

1 oz cream of tartar 

5 lbs powdered sugar 

Place in a machine kettle. Add 1 pint 
egg whites. Use a wire whip, and beat 
on low speed until the sugar is mixed 
in; then shift to high speed, and beat 
until it stands up. Turn your motor off 
and cover your icing with wet cloths, 
otherwise it will crust very quickly. 

NOTE.—This icing can be used from day 
to day by keeping it covered with wet cloths 


and in a cold place. You will have to re- 
beat it every time you use it. 





A Handsome Valentine Suggestion 
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Cake Decoration 
N this and subsequent issues of The 


Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker I shall present suggestions, with 
illustrations, concerning cake decorations 
for the various seasons of the year. 
Some simple preparations for undertak- 
ing this work are necessary. Take a 
piece of decorating paper 842x5%% in and 


cut as in the following illustration: 
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Place the piece of paper as illustrated 
in figure No. 2 between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand. Take hold 
of the extreme end with your right hand. 
Now roll it over the thumb of the left 
hand, passing it between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand, drawing it 
up to a cornucopia shape. Pass it over 
the thumb of the left hand a second 
time, pulling the end of the paper in 
your right hand so that the seam on the 
outside is perfectly straight. Take the 
end that projects above the tube and 
fold it inside, drawing it up tight so that 
the seam cannot open up. Never fill the 
tube over two thirds full of royal icing. 
Take the high point of the tube and pull 
it to the front of the tube. Start at the 
right corner and fold the upper edge 
over the lower one. Continue this until 
you have closed the tube. The icing 
should be pressed out of the tube with 
the thumb from the heavy end, so that 
you can control the pressure. 

The engraving on the next page shows 
how the word Lincoln is outlined and 
shaded. This method is used for all 
lettering. The shading on the letters is 
made by a series of circles that are 
compact. It will take a good deal of 
practice to control the pressure of your 
tube to get the proper effect. The sec- 
ond line shows how the border is out- 
lined, and shaded afterward. This bor- 
der is illustrated on the side of the Lin- 
coln cake. The Roman border on the 
second line is outlined with a plain tube. 
This border is illustrated on the Valen- 
tine cake. The third line shows how the 
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cherries are made for the Wash 's 
Birthday cake. The method for 
making forget-me-nots and daisies is 
illustrated on the third line. The fourth 
line shows the four steps used to make 
a leaf. On the fourth line is shown the 
method used to make a small heart with 
a plain tube. It also illustrates the meth- 
od used for making the press and pull 
border used around the bottom of the 
cakes in this issue. 


THE LINCOLN CAKE 
Icing and Decorations 

The scroll on top of the cake is made 
by taking some marzipan paste and roll- 
ing it into a thin sheet. The top end is 
rolled under on a thin round stick, about 
the size of a pencil. The bottom end 
is rolled up on a stick the same way. 
Let stand, until dry and firm, then re- 
move the sticks. Ice the cake with but- 
terscotch icing. After it ~~ the 
scroll in the center on top. rite the 
lettering on the scroll, using a small pa- 
per tube, filled with white royal icing. 
On each side of the scroll outline the 
daisies, and make them as shown on the 
third line of the chart. Dot the centers 
with yellow royal icing. Make the stems 
and leaves with green royal icing. Make 
the daisies on the top edge, placing them 
1% inches apart. Make a leaf between 
the daisies, using a leaf tube and green 
royal icing, as illustrated on the fourth 
line of the chart. The border on the 
side of the cake is made with a small 
paper tube filled with white royal icing, 
as illustrated on the second line of the 
chart. The press and pull border around 
the bottom edge Of the cake is made with 
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Detail of Cake 


a plain paper tube filled with white royal 
icing, as illustrated on the fourth line of 
the chart. 


THE VALENTINE CAKE 
Icing and Decorations 

The cake is iced with pink imitation 
fondant icing. The lettering across the 
top and bottom of the cake is made with 
a small plain paper tube, using red royal 
icing. Take a piece of paper; cut it 
heart-shaped about 6 inches long. Place 
it in the center on top of the cake. 
Trace around the edges with royal icing. 
Take the paper off and retrace the heart 
with royal icing, building the edge u 
about 1-16 of an inch. Take a tube wit 


Decoration 


white royal icing and start in the center 
of the heart and pull out to the left 
through the edge, projecting 2 inches 
outside of the heart; finish the barbed 
end of the arrow with white royal icing. 
On the outside edge of the upper right 
hand curve of the heart make the arrow 
point with white royal icing. Take a 
tube with thin, red royal icing in it and 
fill the center of the heart. After it sets, 
take a plain tube with red royal icing 
in it and make a press and pull border 
around the edge of the heart, covering 
the rough edge. Make forget-me-nots 
around the top edge, placing them 11% 
inches apart, using a plain paper tube 





with light blue royal icing. Dot the cen- 
ters with a light red royal icing. Make 
a leaf between the forget-me-nots with 
green royal icing, using a leaf tube. The 
small hearts and Roman border around 
the side of the cake are made with a 
plain paper tube, using red royal icing, 
as illustrated on the second and fourth 
lines of the chart. The press and pull 
border around the bottom edge of the 
cake is made in two colors, the same as 
in the Washington’s Birthday cake, de- 
scribed below. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 
Icing and Decorations 


The large and small hatchets are made 
of marzipan paste. The cake is iced 
with white imitation fondant icing. The 
lettering across the top of the cake is 
made with a small paper tube filled with 
blue royal icing. Place the large hatchet 
underneath the inscription, using a little 
royal icing to make it stick. The cher- 
ries around the edge are made with red 
royal icing. The groups are placed 
about 2% inches apart. The stems and 
leaves are made with green royal icing, 
using a plain paper tube. The small 
hatchets are placed about 4 inches apart 
on the side of the cake, using a little 
royal icing to make them stick. Make a 
group of cherries between the hatchets, 
as shown on the third line of the chart. 
The press and pull border around the 
bottom edge of the cake is made in two 
colors, by placing red royal icing in one 
side of the tube and white royal icing in 
the other side when you fill it. The icing 
will come out in two colors. 
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ISTORY shows that as an industry grows older, 
H as the potential demand for its products reaches 

its mt 9 new capital is attracted, and suddenly 
we find more investment in facilities to manufacture 
than is needed to produce the volume required in any 
market. 

It is in this stage of development in every industry 
that costs begin to mount and profits begin to shrink. 
Then the real struggle for survival takes place. His- 
tory of our great industries shows their life follows 
pretty closely the human cycle of infancy, manhood 
and old age. 

In my contact with the baking industry for more 
than 25 years, I have seen bakers expand and flourish 
and make big profits, and then find, as the potential 
demand for their products reached the peak, that 
competition has become keener and the struggle for 
supremacy, or even existence, began. As the mechan- 
ical facilities of one plant expanded, so the competitors’ 
did likewise, with the result in many communities 
today we find more manufacturing facilities than there 
is of potential business to be had, This simply means 
that competition has resolved itself down to one of 
intelligent and efficient management. The baking in- 
dustry is now ready for its test of management. I 
have seen many bakers build new plants or large and 
expensive additions, whose understanding of manage- 
ment and organization was wholly inadequate for the 
larger plant. 

But, you say—what has all this to do with adver- 
tising and sales plans? Just this: Successful adver- 
tising starts today with efficient management. By efli- 
cient management I mean the kind of management that 
contemplates advertising as a permanent investment, 
yielding constantly increasing returns in public good 
will and prestige, as well as an increasing output. In 
years past, any baker who did any kind of advertisin 
could get more business because business was plentifu 
and easy to attract. In some markets, where compe- 
tition is not yet so keen, this may be true today. ut 
in most markets where competition is keen and where 
the potential volume has been a well developed, 
the best planned advertising campaig 
is not backed with a uniformly good product and by 
prompt and efficient delivery service. 

To provide these two most important requisites, the 
management must first have an appreciation of their 
importance and possess the ability to choose and train 
the kind of intelligent organizations in the shop, as 
well as in the sales force, that will insure the fulfill- 
ment of these two essential requirements—dependable 
and uniform quality, and prompt and courteous de- 
livery service. 

An advertising campaign today cannot depend for 
its success upon attracting business from new and 
undeveloped sources, as it might have done a few 
years ago. The consumption of bread in most markets 
today is almost, if not fully, developed. Advertising 
must now seek business from established demand and, 
therefore, must depend entirely upon the merit of the 
product and the eggs and punctuality of its 
delivery service. The product when it reaches the 
consumer must not disappoint the buyer’s expectation. 
It must please the eye in appearance; it must please 
the palate, and it must be fresh. In all ways it must 
be worthy of the consumer’s preference. crippled 
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‘When to -Advertise 


By W. & Long 
From an Address Before the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association in Harrisburg 


loaf, a soiled or mussy wrapper, a crumbly texture, a 
burned loaf or an underbaked one, or a stale loaf, 
may so disappoint the customer as to discredit all 
future advertising claims. Furthermore, your very 
advertising may so keep the customer’s dissatisfaction 
in mind as to cause her to express her disappointment 
to her neighbors and friends. People are prone to 
knock any person or any product that does not keep 
its promises. You would not think of doing business 
with a man or a firm if they did not fulfill their 
contracts with you, Neither will the bread consumer 
give you his or her patronage if you do not fulfill the 
promises which you make in your advertising. 

Now, if what I have said is logical, then it must 
be obvious to any thinking man that advertising should 
be regarded as a serious undertaking, implying great 
responsibility upon the management. The good name 
of the owner of a bakery is at stake. He must risk 
his reputation as a good business man and even as an 
honest man, before his neighbors, for honesty does not 
consist of merely going to church and of paying your 
bills promptly. It means that we must keep our 
promises and fulfill our contracts fairly and squarely. 
Advertising is a pledge, a promise, a contract to 
deliver what is promised—and honesty with your con- 
sumers compels you to accept that responsibility. 

But, you say—how can I be responsible for the 
faults of my employees? If a customer gets a burned 
loaf, a mussy looking package of my goods, or a stale 
loaf, or a loaf that is in any way not up to the 
standard I would have it, am I responsible for such 
errors as may be beyond my personal attention? Re- 
member this: The public knows only you and, irre- 
spective of the cause of its disappointment, you or 
your company is blamed. When you advertise, you 
accept responsibility for the acts of all your em- 
ployees, and right here is where I want to emphasize 
my point—that successful advertising starts with in- 
telligent management, and intelligent management will 
not start an advertising campaign until the manager 
has thoroughly prepared himself to make good. 

In many instances where I have conferred with 
bakers on advertising plans I have counseled them, 
after surveying their shop, studying the personnel of 
the manufacturing and sales organizations, and after 
making an analysis of their market and competition, to 
defer any attempt at advertising until they could pre- 
pare themselves for advertising. I have advised them 
to spend the money they had appropriated for adver- 
tising in the correction of such faults in the equipment 
as obviously would make it impossible to produce a 
uniform quality, or in the training of the bakery 
superintendent as foreman, in the installation of a 
proper system of accounting, in the recruiting of a 











better sales force, and giving them proper sales train- 
ing, and in cleaning and repairing of the delivery 
equipment; in short, I have told them to improve their 
understanding of good management, for only by good 
management could they hope to succeed with adver- 
tising. When a man learns all the steps that must 
be taken to make advertising pay, then will he see 
very clearly what the job of management really means. 

The challenge is out today to every manager of a 
bakery in every city to know his business thoroughly, 
and when he knows all he needs to know about good 
management, then he will see to it that every man 
in his organization knows his work, too. Then, when 
management is efficient, advertising will pay, for every 
man will do his part to make it pay by accepting 
personal responsibility for the work he does. 

I want to make this plain—that it isn’t what adver- 
tising does of itself that makes it pay. It’s what is 
done by the organization behind that makes it profit- 
able. Let me say, also, that advertising does not sell 
goods. It simply introduces a product to the con- 
sumer’s attention; it breaks down sales resistance by 
making the buyer receptive; it provides the sales force 
with a letter of introduction to the buyer; it insures an 
audience with the consumer; it cuts down the time 
necessary to make a sale; it arouses curiosity and in- 
terest; it carries the personal pledge of the manufac- 
turer that quality and merit of the product are as- 
sured; but it does not make the actual sale, nor can 
it accept responsibility for the claims made. ‘This 
responsibility belongs to the manager and to every man 
in his organization. The manager cannot make good 
on this responsibility unless he has the earnest and 
enthusiastic support of his shop organization and his 
sales force. 

To get this support, he must begin on the training 
of his men far in advance of the advertising. He 
must make certain that all minds are tuned in on his 
great purpose, not by mere will alone, but by intelli- 
gently applied ability. Mere enthusiasm will not carry 
an advertising campaign to success. Men must be 
capable in their work, also, and proper training in 4 
knowledge of their work may take much longer to 
accomplish than to merely arouse their enthusiasm. I 
have found that when a man is capable in his work 
and has confidence in his ability, it is a comparatively 
easy matter to enlist his interest and loyal co-operation 
in any plan calculated to promote the interest of the 
business. 

Advertising, then, is not so much a matter of how 
we do it as it is what we can do with it. How well 
are we prepared to make advertising pay? Is our 
shop right? Are our facilities adequate for the pro- 
duction of a good quality? Have we an intelligent 
and ss foreman or superintendent who under- 
stands his business? Are we buying our materials by 
analysis, so we can keep the supply uniform in quality? 
Are our packing and shipping facilities adequate to 
prevent crushing of bread and insure proper wrapping 
and packing of our product? Is our delivery equip- 
ment in good order and well painted? Is our sales 
force well trained and alert? Do our salesmen under- 
stand the relation between advertising and_ sales? 
Have we made a careful analysis of our market? Can 
we depend on the hearty co-operation of every man 
in our organization to do his best? 
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G. PAUL MILLER and R. H. Du 
Bois, operating as Du Bois-Miller, Inc., 
are now midwest representatives of the 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, New 
York. They have offices in the First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, and 
are handling a complete line, including 
doughnut machines and Downyflake 
doughnut flour. 


G. L. TELLER is now president of 
the Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Dr. J. A. Wesener, who died a 
few months ago. Kedzie Teller, a son of 
the new president, has been made sec- 
retary. G. L. Teller is well known to 
the milling and baking trades, and is 
recognized as one of the leading cereal 
chemists of this country. 


FREDERICK E. CLARK, vice presi- 
dent of The Fleischmann Co., Chicago, 
left Jan. 17 on a several months’ vaca- 
tion trip to the Pacific Coast and Hono- 
lulu. 


P. H. JAKLON, formerly advertising 
manager of the Western Newspaper 
Union, has joined the staff of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, and will be connected 
with the advertising department. 


J. A. LEE, general sales manager for 
The Fleischmann Co., New York, spent 
a few days at this concern’s Chicago 
headquarters this month. 


D. W. SMITH, president of the Col- 
borne Mfg. Co., pie machinery, has re- 
turned from a month’s trip to Florida. 


DR. H. E. VAN NORMAN, director 
of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, returned Jan. 17 from a week’s 
business trip to the South. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., 
Cincinnati, manufacturers of Crisco, held 
the annual sales meeting at its main of- 
fice, Jan. 6-7. Among those present 
were Morris Stone and E. A. Paine, of 
the Chicago office, and E. C. Lang, of 
the Milwaukee office, as well as represen- 
tatives from Canadian and other domes- 
tic branch offices. Reports showed a fine 
business had been done in 1926, and 
even greater results are looked for in 
1927. J. G. Parry is manager of the 
bulk Crisco department. 


MARTINOV & MEYER, formerly of 
the Butter-Krust Baking Co., Salt Lake 
City, have bought the bakery at Bakers- 
field, Cal., and will operate it as the 
Superior Baking Co. An intensive and 
successful advertising campaign was re- 
cently conducted on Holsum bread for 
this concern by the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago. The latter reports that bakers 
are starting campaigns unusually early 
this year, with much success. 


H. L. CALHOON, Chicago manager 
for the Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, 
returned Jan. 13 from a two weeks’ busi- 
ness trip through Kentucky. 


GEORGE P. GRIFFIN, vice presi- 
dent of the Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., was in Chicago, Jan. 10. 


SIEBEL INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY alumni will hold a get-togeth- 
er dinner on March 14 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
A splendid program is being arranged 
by a committee consisting of Victor 
Krantz, president of the Siebel Insti- 
tute Alumni Association, Herman Kind, 
. P. Siebel, Jr., and George Chussler, 
’. 


M. R. SENTMAN, sales manager for 
the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, bakers’ 
machinery, was a recent visitor at this 
concern’s Chicago office. 


THE SCHULZE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE, Chicago, reports that many 
bakers are inaugurating the new year by 
going after business in their respective 
territories with successful advertising 
campaigns. Among those conducted by 
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the Schulze organization were Gulf Coast 
Bakery, Gulfport, Miss., and Solomon’s 
Bakery, Ardmore, Okla. The responses 
received by these bakeries on their But- 
ter-Nut advertising indicate that cam- 
paigns early in the year are profitable. 


E. E. VAN SICKLE, general man- 
ager of the bulk sales department of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York, 
has been elected vice president. He has 
been with this concern for many years. 


W. E. FOX, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., Chicago, is in Florida on a combined 
business and pleasure trip, and is ex- 
pected to return to Chicago late this 
month. 


L. A. DIERKS arrived in San Fran- 
cisco just after the holidays from his 
home in Chicago, to take charge of the 
Crisco bulk goods sales department for 
Procter & Gamble in northern California. 


A. A. MARING, installation superin- 
tendent of the American Bakery Equip- 
ment Co., San Francisco, is in Tacoma, 
Wash., installing machinery. 

HARRY HEWLETT, of the Peter- 
sen Oven Co., who has been in Florida 
for several months building traveling 
ovens for the Southern Baking Co., has 





returned to his headquarters in San 
Francisco. 


W. N. CRENSHAW, of the Crenshaw 
Brokerage Co., has returned to Seattle 
after two weeks spent in California dur- 
ing the holidays. 


HARRY L. KEAN, southern Cali- 
fornia representative of the American 
Bakery Equipment Co., San Francisco, 
was married Dec. 26 to Edith Stein. 
They will reside in Los Angeles. 


JOSEPH CHILD is now represent- 
ing the Martin Miller Co., Inc., bakers’ 
supplies, New York, in southern New 
Jersey, making his headquarters in Red 
Bank. 


THE DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
CO. recently held a salesmen’s meeting 
at its New York office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., held a 
meeting of its branch office managers 
and sales force in its home office, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York, recently. 


THE WARREN MFG. CO., New 
York, has acquired the assets of the New 
Jersey Wax Paper Corporation, Passaic. 
Benjamin H. Ballard, former treasurer 
of the New Jersey Wax Paper Corpora- 
tion, will be in charge of the Passaic 
plant. 


JOE LOWE, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
New York, is in Amsterdam, Holland, 
on a business and pleasure trip. 

THE HOBART MFG. CO. is offer- 
ing more than 67,000 shares of common 
stock through New York banks. 








1926 Described as Disappointing Year for 


Baking Share Holders 


HE year 1926 will go down in his- 

tory as one that brought much dis- 

appointment to the holders of bak- 
ing shares, Albert G. Otgen & Co., Inc., 
New York, points out. It was in direct 
contrast to 1925. Many factors militated 
against baking companies last year. The 
high price of flour early in the year ate 
substantially into the profits of many 
companies which hold that the price of 
bread is not subject to a sufficient ad- 
justment to counteract any radical 
changes in the cost of ingredients. To- 
ward the latter part of 1926, when low- 
er prices for flour obtained, a decided 
improvement in the earnings of baking 
companies occurred, and many have pro- 
tected their position by purchasing flour 
for use five or six months in advance. 

The government litigation against the 
Continental Baking Corporation was an- 
other disturbing influence of 1926 which 
affected not only the shares of that par- 
ticular corporation, but also those of all 
other companies in the same line of busi- 
ness. Now the outlook is most promis- 
ing. Leading baking companies have 
increased the efficiency of their organiza- 
tions, and in many ways have improved 
and co-ordinated their various depart- 
ments. 

The annual reports of the Continental 
Baking Corporation and the General 
Baking Corporation should be ready 
within a few weeks, and when the re- 
sults of the operations for the year are 
analyzed, they should show a much bet- 
ter condition of affairs for the last six 
months of 1926 than for the first half. 
Buying in Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion Class A stock has been particularly 
good. Its advance seems to have been 
further augmented by a very sizable 
short interest. General Baking Cor- 
poration Class B stock continues to lag 
around $6.50, which is only about a 
point and a quarter above the low for 
all time, compared with a high of $21 
a share in 1925. 

The National Biscuit Co. has placed 
its common on a $5 basis, by the dec- 
laration of a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share. The growth of that company 
has been startling. Not so many years 
ago, the old shares commanded only $35. 
Each holder of one share of old stock 
has since received seven shares of new 
stock. As the new stock is now selling 
at $100, it is equivalent to $700 a share 
for the old stock, and present dividends 





on the new shares are equal to $35 a 
share on the old shares. 

Demand for Southern Baking pre- 
ferred, emanating from investment quar- 
ters, continues unabated. With no notes, 
bonds, or bank obligations ahead of it, 
this stock appears a sound investment. 
Of course, the big speculative possibili- 
ties in the Southern Baking Co. shares 
lie in the common stock. It is under- 
stood that the Southern Baking Co. will 
issue a financial statement at the close 
of its fiscal year in June, and if surface 
indications mean anything, this report 
should be very pleasing reading to stock- 
holders. 

Midmonth quotations on leading bak- 
ery issues: 

Christie Brown & 


Co., Ltd. Par Div. Bid Asked 
Common ........ No $1.20 36 37 
Pretertves cecccces 100 8% 110 115 

Campbell Baking Co. 
CW'S, BOER. ccccces soe 8% 103 105 
Continental Baking 

Corporation 
COGNOE Bb ceceve cee 8% 71% 72 
Commes BB .cccce ose wee 9% 9% 
Preferred ........ 100 8% 96 97 

Cushman’'s Sons, Inc. 
COGRINER sciccoes No $3 106 107 
$8 preferred ..... No $8 106 110 
7% preferred .... 100 7% 107 110 


Fleischmann Co. 


ES eer ee $2.26 47% 48 
General Baking Cor- 
poration 
Ge Dh ec iweces wee oes 59% 59% 
Claes BD vccsccces ove tax 6% 6% 
Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Ist pfd...... 100 7% 116 118 
Grennan Bakeries 
ee No $1 16 18 
oa a ETE EEEE 100 7% ~ 99 102 
Liberty Baking Co.. No ome 15 20 
Loose-Wiles 
Common V. T. C.. 100 re 160 162 
ist preferred .... 100 7% 118 120 
2d preferred ..... 100 7% 160 170 
Muller Bakeries, Inc. 
CONGR A cecccccse No $2.50 28 30 
7% pfd with war- 
PRMOD ccccvccecs 100 7% 115 125 
National Biscuit Co. 
COMMON ..cccccce 25 6% 98 99 
PROTOTTOE occ cccce 100 8% 130 132 
Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration 
CRAED BD ccscssivves 25 $3 47% 48 
GOOGe BD ccccccave No $2 43% 44 
Preferred .....c0. 100 7% 102 
Shults Bread Co. 
Pa EE 60s eecen: 660 6% 98 100 
Southern Baking 
COTMIROR cccccccce one eee 160 165 
PROCTOR ccccccss 100 8% 96 97 
United Milk Prod. 
Corp. common.. ... eve 68 70 
Preterrea ...ccce. 100 7% 90 92 
Ward Baking Co. 
OR, BOOe cvcceccee cee 6% 103 104 
A common ...... No 8% 105 120 
B common ...... No cee 31 31% 
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SALES CONVENTION HELD 
BY READ MACHINERY CO. 


Cuicaco, Inx.—The Read Machinery 
Co., Inc., held its eleventh annual sales 
conference Jan. 3-5 at its main offices 
and plant, York, Pa. In attendance 
were officers and representatives from 
all over the country. This convention, 
the most successful ever held by the 
company, was featured by demonstra- 
tions, educational talks and discussions. 

The conference opened with addresses 
of welcome by H. Read, president, and 
O. R. Read, secretary and director of 
sales. There was an exhibit of machin- 
ery manufactured by the company, from 
the smallest cake machine up to the larg- 
est automatic proofer. The machinery 
was in actual operation, and tests and 
experiments were made on every ma- 
chine before the gathering. Various 
representatives were assigned to each of 
the machines, leading general discus- 
sions. 

A dinner was served in the Read din- 
ing hall, followed by a moving picture, 
which showed Read cake machines, from 
the original three-speed mixer manufac- 
tured in 1908 up to the new master mix- 
er, a recent addition to the Read line. 

The second day was devoted to prac- 
tical demonstrations on bread and pas- 
try mixing, marshmallow and candy 
making, and other products, by prac- 
tical bakers. The “Old Timers” banquet 
was held in the evening, with H. Read 
as toastmaster. Talks were made by 
representatives who had been with the 
company 10 years or more, including F. 
P. ErkenBrack, New York, W. M. Webb, 
Philadelphia, H. H. Deal, Minneapolis, 
W. H. Burnham, Pittsburgh, R. H. 
Lookingbill, Chicago, D. J. Vereeke, 
Cleveland, and C, F. Krug, New York. 

The third day opened with a general 
discussion on the mechanical design and 
operation of sifting outfits, led by P. E. 
Thomas, sales estimator, and M. W. 
Mueller, chief engineer. Addresses were 
also made by H. Read, O. R. Read, T. 
J. Shellenberger, service manager, P. D. 
Hendrickson, advertising manager, and 
I. R. Drechsler, of the Drechsler-Peard 
Co., advertising agency, Baltimore. That 
evening another banquet was given at 
the Yorktowne Hotel, attended by the 
representatives, shop foremen and of- 
fice department managers. O. R. Read 
was toastmaster, and the speaker was S. 
E. Conybeare, assistant sales manager in 
charge of advertising for the Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Those present at the conference were: 
H. Read, president; O. R. Read, secre- 
tary and director of sales; W. K. Read, 
assistant sales manager; J. A. Eades,, 
supervising engineer; G. W. Lichten- 
berger, treasurer; P. E. Thomas, sales 
estimator; M. W. Mueller, chief engi- 
neer; P. D. Hendrickson, advertising 
manager; P. A. Zech, export manager; 
E. Seybold, plant manager; T. J. Shel- 
lenberger, service manager; C. W. Cad- 
wallader, W. E. Powers, C. H. de Ar- 
dussey, W. M. Walker, L. W. Elliott, 
Jr., all of York, Pa; I. R. Drechsler, 
Drechsler-Peard Co., Baltimore; R. H. 
Lookingbill, A. W. Fosdyke, J. I. Miller, 
G. Kenney, Chicago; W. H. Burnham, 
Pittsburgh; F. P. ErkenBrack, C. F. 
Krug, E. C. B. Fletcher, New York; 
W. M. Webb, Philadelphia; F. L. Cal- 
licotte, Kansas City; E. H. Edwards, 
Colorado Springs, Colo; R. E. Clapp, 
Frederick, Md; L. Dowe, Atlanta, Ga; 
J. W. Harrington, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
H. R. Knowles, Trenton, N. J; J. U. 
Lemmon, Jr., Boston; W. E. Overacker, 
Lakewood, Ohio; D. J. Vereeke, Cleve- 
land; M. B. Perham, Atlantic City; H. 
H. Deal, Minneapolis; S. G. Dalton, Los 
Angeles; M. Marcus, Paterson, N. J; 
L A. Hirshon, Baltimore; A. Moore, Al- 
bany, N. Y; G. Schumaker, Indianapolis. 





OFFICERS RE-ELECTED BY 
BROOKLYN MERCHANT BAKERS 


New York, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Association has re-elect- 
ed the following officers: Paul Seibold, 
president; Walter Vollmuth, first vice 
president; Andrew Voll, second vice 
president; Frederick Jahn, financial sec- 
retary; Henry A. Keil, secretary; Fred- 
erick Seibold, treasurer. 
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EFINITIONS of what constitute 
D news are many and varied, but 
none more pungent than the two 
which have become fourth estate classics: 
“If the telephone operator stays at the 
switch during a fire, storm or explo- 
sion, that isn’t news,” declares a city 
editor. “But let that girl desert her post 
in such an emergency, and the rare hap- 
pening is worth a front page spread.” 
“A mad dog who attacks a man is too 
commonplace a happening to be worth 
more than a couple of lines. If, how- 
ever, a man should bite a dog, it is worth 
all the space we can give the incident.” 
We may be adopting a roundabout 
method of coming to the subject of time- 
ly events—and the February ones in par- 
ticular. Occasionally a seasonable bak- 
ery trim misfires, and the baker is apt 
to blame the event rather than the 
method by which he presented it to the 
public. Inspired, probably, by the help- 
ful display suggestions being put out 
by several of the crepe paper manufac- 
turers, he follows their instructions lit- 
erally. A charmingly decorated trim is 
the result. These dummy layouts which 
greet your eye in various mediums are 
excellent as far as they go, but they are 
designed to appeal to retailers in all 
kinds of trades. The actual merchan- 
dise is absent from the layout, the en- 
tire emphasis being on the effective 
utilization of crepe paper. 


The Selling Story. Behind the Display 


HESE layouts and the instructions 


which accompany them are nothing 
more than guides or suggestions—the 
baker to add the finishing touches. Per- 
haps in the press of business, or in the 
enthusiasm of the moment—for it must 
be remembered that they are corkingly 
good trims—he forgets the merchandis- 
ing angle, without which no timely event 
trim is complete. In goes the St. Valen- 
tine’s Day display, for instance, studded 
with paper hearts, darts and cupids, but 
the bakery goods are of the everyday 
variety. 

Some experts maintain that a timely 
display is good for the individual, re- 
gardiess of the merchandising angle. 
This attitude is all wrong, since what is 
to be gained unless sales are stimulated? 
Your show windows were not meant to 
be art exhibitions; that’s what museums 
and art galleries are for. 

A timely event is more than a decorat- 
ing orgy. Suppose you see a cute East- 
er trim in a candy shop, but minus any 
chocolate eggs, bunnies and all the other 
symbols of Easter? You would regard 
that confectioner as a poor specimen of 
a business man, yet the case is no worse 
than the baker who stages a St. Valen- 
tine’s trim and expects his public to en- 
thuse over doughnuts, buns, coffee cake, 
apple pies and chocolate layer cake. 

Before you tackle any timely event, 
delve beneath the surface. Ask yourself 
what the occasion signifies, and you have 
your answer to the selling hunch waiting 
to be capitalized by the alert baker. 


St. Valentine's Day 


I OOK around to see what the other 
4 stores are doing, outside of the bak- 
ery field. Your trim will be left until 
two or three days before the event be- 
cause your products are perishable, 
while most of the others are not. For 
St. Valentine’s Day you will unearth 
two separate modes of selling approach. 
(1) The individual romance and_ the 
swain paying tribute to his girl with 
candy, flowers or jewelry. It all de- 
pends on whether or not he is attached 
to the lady of his heart as to the gifts 
she receives. If the romance is in the 
mild, indefinite stage, either flowers or 
candy will suffice. On the other hand, 
if the young woman is proudly flashing 
a diamond solitaire, he will give “Gifts 
that Last,” supplemented possibly with 
flowers or candy. This side of Feb, 14 
is undeveloped from a bakery stand- 
point, and will need a vast amount of 
national publicity to put over the idea 
of an elaborate cake instead of candy. 
Coming to the second selling cue, this 
is the best one for the baker to tackle on 
his own account—in other words, the 
Valentine party. The high light of the 
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Some Hints on February Bakery Window Displays 
By Ernest A. Dench 


refreshments served will be the fancy 
layer cake, probably made to order, or 
the baker’s “special,” if it is a small 
party. Other refreshments may include 
individual little cake novelties and pas- 
tries, embodying the red and white color 
keynote, and shaped a la hearts, cupids 
and darts. Cookies, too, patterned alon 
the same lines. Every hostess is aaa 
for an order for several dollars if you 
put out a few tempting novelties for the 
occasion. 


Valentine Display Fixings 


OU have decided what seasonable 

wares to offer, and from what slant 
your trim is to be treated. These deci- 
sions will facilitate the choice of a cen- 
tral idea on which to base your showing. 
All that remains is to incorporate the 
decorative fixings. The way some bak- 
ery trims are heralded to the world gives 
us the impression that the baker dropped 
in the local “five and ten” and made 
haphazard purchases of crepe paper and 
other decorations. Across the upper 
background will be a frieze of hearts, 
while the side wall friezes will be of 
another design and color combination. 
Varying shades of scarlet will stud the 
floor and shelving. 

While the dominant color scheme of a 
Valentine trim is scarlet and white, va- 
ried with gold, the safe plan is to stick 
to one shade of each color, if you want 
to avoid a patchwork quilt appearance. 
If your inclination is to run to a variety 
of hues, confine this to your cakes, so 
that they will strike the eye. The dan- 
ger of various tints of the same hues 
in the decorative fixings is that they 
will detract from the merchandise. 

Have a general idea how your trim 
will look before you take it in hand. 
“Plot” it on paper so that, if you are 
faced with innumerable interruptions, 
you will be able to go back to it without 
being stumped because you have forgot- 
ten how you were going to decorate that 
awkward corner, for instance. 

Your trim need not be like any other 
store in town, if you call that dormant 
ingenuity of yours into play. Any bak- 
er who is capable of producing elaborate 
cake creations possesses an artistic abil- 
ity which might also find expression in 
the show windows. Instead of working 
with raw food materials, your tools are 
decorative papers, cardboard, draperies, 
and scissors and paste. 

If you are a little fed up on Valentine 
decorated crepe paper or red dyed 
cheesecloth for the floor, cover this space 
with shredded scarlet or white shredded 
wax paper. It has a gloss not obtain- 
able with most other paper stock. If 
you cannot get it in town at the usual 
source of supply, undoubtedly the local 
florist will be glad to sell you a few 
rolls at cost. If, too, you cannot get 
it already shredded, have your printer 
put it through his cutter. 

Group your small party cakes on 
glass dishes, each covered with a Val- 
entine decorated napkin or doily. Your 
“Star” cake needs the most conspicu- 
ous location,—the rear center, — and 


segregated in such a way that it will 
command the attention of every passer- 





by. Cut out a large heart shaped sheet 
of cardboard to reach almost to the top 
of your trim, and two thirds of the way 
across. Paint or crayon this in scarlet, 
bordered with gilt metallic paint. Re- 
move the cardboard from the lower mid- 
dle of the heart, leaving a hollow por- 
tion, back of which station a box about 
half the size of an egg packing case. 
Layer the box inside and out with white 
paper or cloth, with a thin band of 
scarlet. Wire a red electric light con- 
nection inside the box. Be sure the 
heart hollow is no larger than the box 
which is tucked inside it. The box, in- 
cidentally, will support the cardboard 
heart, although as an additional precau- 
tion it might be tied with twine to the 
ceiling. 

The finished effect will be a framed 
picture. A neat caption, “Our Valentine 
Cake Masterpiece for Your Party,” will 
be the final stroke of appropriateness. 
If you have room in front of the heart 
for a kewpie cupid, pose him in the at- 
titude of shooting a tiny gilt arrow at 
the cake. If the cake’s predominant 
frosting hue is scarlet, the whiteness of 
the box coverings will prove an admi- 
rable foil. 


Two Feature Displays This Month 


NE feature trim in any one month 

is all I can endure,” we have heard 
from the lips of several bakers from 
time to time. Maybe so, and maybe not; 
it all depends. The event occupying the 
display stage near the tail end of the 
month is Washington’s Birthday. Gen- 
erally the baker who cries “no more this 
month” has never known aggressive com- 
petition on these minor timely events. 
The big baking companies do not, as a 
rule, pay much attention to them, be- 
cause the sales volume is not there. The 
small baker is a specialist on the prod- 
ucts more or less ignored by the big bak- 
ing interests, and he will be rendering a 
service to housewives—-and also his cash 
register—by supplying goodies which 
they can purchase only at small inde- 
pendent bakeries. He may wail at the 
competition in bread, ordinary layer 
cakes, fruit cakes, cookies and dough- 
nuts, but in the specialties he is well able 
to hold his grip on the local trade. You 
have similar conditions in the grocery 
field. Aside from the independent gro- 
cer’s overwhelming advantages over the 
chains in giving credit and delivery, the 
former also stocks innumerable fancy 
delicacies which the chains will not touch, 
because the turnover is not the ratio 
they seek. Neither does the independent 
grocer have to slash prices on these 
fancy foods. 

To a degree, fancy groceries and cake 
specialties are related, for the housewife 
turns both to her high class grocer and 
baker when in need of distinctive goodies 
for entertaining purposes. 

Strip Washington’s Birthday of the 
lover’s angle, and the selling appeal,— 
party refreshments,—is the same as for 
St. Valentine’s Day. The main differ- 
ences lie in the decorative features and 
the patriotic story back of them. 

The hostess who passed up St. Val- 
entine’s Day is liable to make up for 





the omission on Washington’s Birthday, 
Especially is this the case if she moves 
in a social set, where it is the unwritten 
rule to give, more or less, gay parties 
in turn. In fulfilling her social obliga- 
tions, she will subject the local bakery 
trims to a close scrutiny. | 

Elaborate cake creations will be car- 
ried out in a frosting scheme of red, 
white and blue, flanked with a portrait 
of our first president. The cherry cake, 
adorned with edible hatchets, ranks sec- 
ond in popularity. In small goods in- 
genious variations of cherries, hatchets 
and American flags will be in demand. 

Some Washington’s Birthday bakery 
displays do not go far enough in develop- 
ing the spirit of the occasion. Only last 
February we halted before a trim which 
featured a cherry cake novelty. There 
must have been a dozen of the cakes on 
exhibition, and had we not been looking 
for patriotic trims, we might have for- 
gotten what the trim symbolized. It is 
an old patriotic story, and therefore 
taken for granted, but consider the many 
thousands of our citizens of foreign birth 
who know little of American institutions, 
or those native born folk, so engrossed 
in business and domestic duties, that 
they forget the approximate date of 
Washington’s Birthday. Another thing, 
you cannot be subtle in your selling 
methods with some folk; you have to 
meet them all the way. The idea for a 
patriotic party might not occur to them 
until they noted the suggestion given on 
a showcard. Even if it is too late to 
organize a party, they may like to bring 
home the significance of the event to 
their children, by serving a patriotic cake 
at supper on Feb. 22. 


An Admirable Example From Cincinnati 


A§ you like to know how other bakers 

responded to last Washington’s 
Birthday, we have chosen an outstand- 
ing example for inclusion here. 

A large book—sugar icing creation— 
formed the backbone of the Dixie Buke- 
shop’s (Cincinnati, Ohio) trim. ‘The 
book, open at the two middle pages, was 
numbered at the top of each page in 
gilt figures—376, 377. Across the pages 
was the narrative in raised white letter- 
ing like embossed printing: 

HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
In the pages of history, George Washing- 
ton’s part grows more brilliant with 
time’s flight. 

In spite of Hughes’s indictment, Wash- 
ington is the Father of his Country 
to all Americans, and as such 
we honor him today. 


“Klosterman’s Bakery and _ Coffee 
Shop” appeared in gilt below the above 
message, while the very bottom of the 
pages was embellished with a cherry tree 
cut in two and about to fall over. ‘The 
sugar icing here was in natural colors. 

Flanking the cake at the center right 
was a large decorative tree, to which 
artificial cherries had been attached, with 
a hatchet partly imbedded in the lower 
part of the tree. The ensemble was 
completed at the center left with an 
American flag, artistically folded alout 
a bust of Washington. 

The foreground of the floor was devot- 
ed to small goods in the novelty class. 
These included hatchet cakes, small trees 
centered with chocolate cherries, putri- 
otic cookies in red, white and blue frost- 
ing, and small ornaments suitable for 
dolling up the party cake. 

February disposes of two timely 
events, neither of them record breaking 
in the point of sales, if they are com- 
pared with Christmas or Hallowe’en, but 
sufficiently stimulating for the baker 
who has done his part to notice a sub- 
stantial increase over other days in the 
month, and possibly better than any two 
normal Saturdays. 





BAKERY MORTGAGE BONDS ISSUED 

Mrinneapouis, Minn.—The Marquctte 
Trust Co., Minneapolis, has offered $100, 
000 first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
of the Regan Bros. Co., wholesale baker; 
Minneapolis. Announcement was made 
last week that the company planned to 
begin a $150,000 addition to its property 
this spring. Its daily capacity is in ex- 
cess of 100,000 loaves. 


January 26, 1927 
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The Baking Industry 
in Ulster 


(Continued from page 329.) 


them in every way possible to improve 
themselves as craftsmen. His advice and 
counsel are sought after by the directors 
of the local vocational institute on mat- 
ters pertaining to baking, and he is al- 
ways willing to give of his time and 
money for the furtherance of the indus- 
try. 

The McWatters Bakery, one of the 
oldest in the city, is famous for its fine 
horses. Mr. MeWatters takes consid- 
erable pride in his thoroughbreds, and 
is as much at home at a horse show as 
at a baking exhibit. The palatial stables 
at the Cromac Bakery, as McWatters 
is better known, houses many prize win- 
ners, and visitors are always shown the 
blue ribbons won by some of the bread 
cart teams. 

R. G. Todd, proprietor of the City 
Bakery Co., was for 20 years employed 
by Inglis & Co. His plant is a com- 
paratively small one of eight ovens, but 
it is growing rapidly. Mr. Todd has 
been chairman for the last three years 
of the Belfast Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and is also chairman of the pro- 
vincial organization for northern Ire- 
land. He visited America last year, and 
is always on the lookout for new ideas 
to improve his business. 

All the other bakeries mentioned are 
doing a large volume of business, and 
improvements are under way in many 
of them. The Ormeau Bakery is in- 
stalling considerable new equipment. 

Outside of Belfast, there are few 
wholesale bakeries in Ulster. Among the 
more important ones are James Irwin, 
Ltd. Armagh, Davidson Bros., Ltd., 
Portadown, and the Willis Bakery at 
Newry. The Irwin Bakery has two 
drawplate ovens, and can bake up about 
160 sacks of flour weekly. The David- 
son Bakery, Portadown, is an automatic 
plant, baking 400 sacks weekly, and so 
arranged that it could readily be en- 
larged to handle 600. The Willis Bakery 
has five drawplate ovens and automatic 
outfit, including mixer, divider and over- 
head proofer. Its present consumption 
averages about 500 sacks weekly. Mar- 
tin Willis is a student of modern pro- 
duction methods, and the shop and 
products bear witness to this. 

Some of these bakeries are near the 

rder of the Irish Free State, but aside 
from plain bread do no exporting, be- 
cause of the duties imposed by the Free 
State government. The duty on baked 
goods containing sugar or fruit, regard- 
less of the quantity of either, is 3d (6c) 
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Plant of Inglis & Co., Ltd., Belfast, Said to Be the Largest Bakery in Great Britain 


Ib on the gross weight of the article, 
which in most instances makes its ex- 
port prohibitive. 





BAKERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Reports rendered 
at the annual meeting of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co., New York, showed 
progress along all lines. The following 
directors were elected to serve on the 
board for three years: Albin E. Plarre, 
EK. A. G. Intemann, Adam Metz, Carl 
Essling, Otto Beck, Karl Fischer. Direc- 
tors who remain in office: John Finkel- 
day, Louis Lust, Paul Seibold, R. Zink, 
Henry Brunges, George Fiedler, Henry 
Holtermann, Charles Geisert, Florian 
Menninger, Andrew Voll and Otto 
Kraft. Following the annual meeting, 
the board of directors re-elected Albin 
E. Plarre as president and Adam Metz 
as secretary-treasurer. 


BAKERIES INSURE EMPLOYEES 

New York, N. Y.—Two large baking 
concerns have recently concluded ar- 
rangements to insure their employees. 
The Liberty Baking Corporation has in- 
sured about 850. The schedule calls for 
$5,000 insurance for executives, $2,500 
for heads of departments and $1,000 for 
other employees. A group insurance 





R. G, Todd, Proprietor of the City Bakery 
Co., Belfast 


contract has been taken out by the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation for 10,000 
employees. During January the full 
premium is being paid by the employer. 
Beginning Feb. 1, however, the program 
will be co-operative, with the employer 
and insured employee sharing the cost. 








PRICE WAR IS REPORTED 
AS LIKELY IN NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—The Ward Baking 
Co. recently displayed posters in all gro- 
cery stores handling its bread, announc- 
ing that with each loaf of bread there is 
wrapped a coupon worth 5c, to be al- 
lowed on a purchase of a box of its cake. 
The campaign is only temporary. Gro- 
cers are not particularly enthusiastic 
about it, inasmuch as it has cost some 
disappointment, since the posters did 
not explain that the coupons were to 
be taken as part payment for cake alone. 

A price war appears to be brewing. 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has reduced the price of its 20-0z loaf 
of bread from 10c to 8c. 

Other wholesale bakers are expected 
to follow the example of the two con- 
cerns mentioned, and it remains to be 
seen whether retailers will take the same 
action. Bread sales have not shown any 
increase within the last few months, 
which may be the reason that special 
efforts are now being made. 








BALTIMORE BAKERY AWARDS 


$1,000 PRIZES TO HOUSEWIVES, 


Battimore, Mp.—A total of $1,000 was 
awarded by the General Baking Co. on 
Jan. 15 to 161 entries out of 1,984 loaves 
submitted by housewives in the home 
baking contest. Each contestant re- 
ceived a loaf of Bond bread in exchange 
for her own product. The first prize, 
$250, went to Mrs. J. D. Cairns, 1608 
Bolton Street. The bread submitted was 
donated to local charities. The contest 
was aimed to impress the Baltimore pub- 
lic with the similarity of the new loaf 
to home baked bread. 





WARD BAKING CO. SEEKS TO 
STOP USE OF CAKE RECIPES 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Ward Bak- 
ing Co. has started suit against Robert 
W. Tolley and the Tolley Cake Corpora- 
tion to restrain the former, in the em- 
ploy of the latter, from imparting any of 
the Ward cake baking secrets Mr. Tol- 
ley may have learned in the past 10 
years, and to restrain the Tolley com- 
pany from baking cake according to his 
recipes. The Ward company contends 
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that Mr. Tolley and his brother, togeth- 
er with Harry Kehoe, vice president, 
were the only persons who could produce 
the Ward cakes without assistance. It 
is alleged that he is now soliciting valued 
Ward employees to go with his compari. 
The Ward company says he has tried to 
buy cake baking equipment on which the 
Wards have a patent, in order to make 
use of the plaintiff's secret processes and 
formulas. Mr. Tolley claims that he be- 
came convinced that if he faltered in his 
efficiency or became undesirable to some 
of the heads, he would be “ruthlessly dis- 
charged.” For this and other reasons he 
decided to resign, and as he knew no 
other business but cake baking, he ac- 
cepted the opportunity to acquire an in- 
terest in the Tolley company. 


ADVANCE BAKERS’ CLUB IS 
ORGANIZED IN BROOKLYN 


New York, N. Y.—A new bakers’ or- 
ganization has been formed in Brooklyn, 
the Advance Bakers’ Club, consisting of 
a number of bakers who combined with 
the idea of advancement in their line. 

The meetings will include demonstra- 
tions or lectures on subjects relating to 
the baking business, but the social side 
will not be forgotten. 

The following officers have been elect- 
ed: Charles Heck, president; Julius 
Busch, vice president; Henry Keil, treas- 
urer; Lawrence Ortlepp, financial secre- 
tary; William Nary, recording secretary. 
Regular meetings will be held every sec- 
ond and fourth Saturday of the month 
at 467 Third Avenue. 

BELFAST BAKERY PAYS BONUS 

Betrast, IreELaANpD, Jan. 1.—The report 
presented to the shareholders of Bernard 
Hughes, Ltd., one of the largest baking 
concerns in Belfast, at the recent gen- 
eral meeting of the company, showed a 
net profit on the year’s trading of £7,527 
4s. This, together with £5,690 carried 
over from a previous account, makes the 
total profits £13,218. In addition to the 
usual dividend of 10 per cent, a bonus of 
6d per share was paid to the ordinary 
shareholders. 


ONTARIO BISCUIT DIVIDENDS 

BurraLo, N. Y.—At the recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the On- 
tario Biscuit Co. an extra dividend of 
25c in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend of 50c was declared on the 
common stock. The regular quarterly 
dividend of 50c on the preferred stock 
was also declared. Net earnings for the 
past year were approximately $200,000, 
which is equivalent to about $5 a share 
on the common. 
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ciation in any industry is to work 

along ethical lines to improve the 
industry and its members; to watch that 
no vicious legislation be enacted; to act 
as a body in thwarting detrimental prop- 
aganda; to search out principles upon 
which its members may build permanent 
good will in the minds of the consuming 
public; to educate itself and the public; 
to build for the member and for the in- 
dustry. Good business is good ethics, 
and good ethics make business a prop- 
erly behaved organization. 

Since the beginning of organization or 
association work within the ranks of the 
baking industry the American Bakers 
Association and the Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation have functioned as separate units, 
distinct unto themselves, yet ready with 
the influence of each, prepared to ren- 
der service to the limits of capacity. 
Now a plan is offered whereby the two 
bodies will work together under the new 
“Federation Plan” as outlined in our 
new constitution. The Ohio association 
endeavored to function for and to itself. 
For the most part Ohio and other state 
associations were primarily organized 
for the uplift of the industry and its 
members; actually, spasmodic effort by 
the minority to meet legislative or other 
emergency was about all the tangible re- 
sult obtained. Yearly meetings with a 
program, supplied principally by allied 
men, had some attraction, but it can be 
said that the social contact was the 
greatest influence in bringing the at- 
tendance. 

In the dim past, when the baking in- 
dustry was composed of individual bak- 
ers, operating only relatively small shops, 
in a day when every phase of business 
was handled easily and with fair profit, 
these methods of association work and 
results sufficed. Now, with efficient man- 
ufacturing on a large scale, with force- 
ful sales operation and progressive, far- 
reaching advertising as developed in re- 
cent years by the large baking combina- 
tions and energetic independents, the 
picture changes from an easygoing in- 
dustry to one involving and requiring the 
keenest perception and soundest eco- 
nomics. 

Once a group of many small and me- 
dium-sized bakeries composed the indus- 
try. We now have not only the small 
and medium-sized retailer and whole- 
saler but, in addition, the most power- 
ful combinations of capital, manpower 
and physical assets operating immense 
chains of mammoth bakeries. Baking as 
a business therefore is no longer one of 
local application, to be attended to by 
members of the family. Banking and 
baking have become big brothers. 

Better bread, greater sales, more eco- 
nomical production cost, operated at a 
much less percentage of profit by effi- 
cient men and organizations, have forced 
many individual bakers, much against 
their will in some cases, to know more 
about their business, to better equip 
their plants, to operate more efficiently— 
or quit business. Big business has its 
troubles, too. No unit, big or little, is a 
kingdom unto itself and, regardless of 
the amount of capital involved, cannot 
successfully operate on an even keel 
without the harmony and balance which 
results from co-operative effort in mat- 
ters of ethics, trade practices, legislation 
and—what is more important—profit. 

The big baker can, if he chooses, be 
a millstone around the neck of the small- 
er baker. But the little baker can be a 
burr under the saddle for the big baker. 
A medium of equilibrium is needed. A 
level of fairness must prevail if either 
would survive. If a domination is exer- 
cised by the powerful, then the down- 
trodden resort to political rights, and 
the demagogue is spurred to action, in- 
flaming the legislative mind and the 
prejudice of the public. Both parties in 


P'tiation in. as the object of an asso- 


the meantime, and eventually in the end, 
are injured. Usually they arrive at an 
understanding by common consent or 
through exhaustion after a weary fight. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


The Baker’s Need of a New (ode of &thics 


By Cfred D. Pfening 


Secretary of the Ohio Bakers’ Association 





A NOTABLE message to the 

baking industry of America 
was presented in printed form to 
those who attended this week's 
meeting of the Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation by Fred D. Pfening, who 
for three years has been that or- 
ganization’s secretary. This docu- 
ment he describes as “the sum 
total” of his long and intimate 
contact with the baker and his 
problems. Mr. Pfening believes it 
is high time for the adoption of a 
workable code of ethics for the 
baking industry. He has, in fact, 
drafted one, and it is reproduced 
herewith, together with a large 
portion of the text of his mes- 
sage. Mr. Pfening believes in the 
supremacy of brains. “I believe,” 
he says, “in being a good sport in 
btisiness as well as in athletics. I 
believe in the best man winning 
by fair means. I believe intelli- 
gence and ability must win, as I 
believe that ignorance and inability 
must fail. I believe a business 
must be constructive to be perma- 
nent; that doing unto the other fel- 
low as you would have him do un- 
to you will in the long run prove 
constructive.” Applied to the bak- 
ing industry, these precepts mean, 





Fred D. Pfening 


he says, that “if you are not in the baking business to make a profit—to make it 
honestly, fairly, no hitting under the belt—then get out and make room for the 
man who has something to attain and knows how to do it.” 





Could the trouble not have been more 
easily settled had they in the beginning 
had a reasonable and sensible conference 
around the table? Patently the remedy 
lies within ourselves—within our ranks 
—with self-regulation based on sound 
economics and fairness to big baker and 
little baker, the investor and the public. 
A house cannot stand divided against 
itself, and the baking industry cannot 
function with prosperity if it wastes its 
strength fighting against itself. 

When the smaller baker measures his 
efficiency and quality by the yard stick 
set up by his more highly organized com- 
petitor, and the big baker tempers his 
conduct by a more humane element, both 
will strike a level of fairness that spells 
uplift of the industry, preservation of 
the business and profit to all. If this 
contention is acceptable, then the big 
outfits must be convinced that their good 
depends on fairness, and the little baker 
must be convinced that his hope lies in 
coming to an understanding whereby 
both may live and let live. War to end 


‘war has not worked internationally, and 


will not work in the baking industry. 
The United States has accomplished more 
by treaties, and so will bakers. 

In the day of the horse and buggy 
the local trading radius was 15 miles. 
Now, with good roads and the automo- 
bile, the radius reaches 100 miles. And 
the same is true of the seller, who has 
a wider opportunity to reach out. The 
smallest hamlet is a fertile opportunity 
to be supplied by the best bread, wheth- 
er baked locally or trucked in from a 
distance. The public as the arbitrator 
demands the privilege of enjoying the 
highest quality and the best service, and 
buys bread from the source that gives it. 

In reaching out for a volume of sales 
from the big centers,—and within them 
as well,—aggressive sales methods are 
bound to be used in this rapid day and 
age. In the recent past and for the 
present these methods are not always 
above suspicion. In fact, they border on 
the unfair to such a degree that they 
naturally bring complaints and retalia- 
tion. Complaints can be settled by get- 
ting together, but retaliation is destruc- 


tive, both morally and financially, and 
amends are not easily made. When this 
condition arises, the local baker manag- 
ing and working with the help of his 
family is like a soldier in the trench liv- 
ing on hope, and ‘who can exist as long 
as a breath of life sustains. With the 
continuous use of his personal labor and 
that of his family, he lives on the brink 
of bankruptcy for an indefinite period. 
Is such a deplorable situation good for 
the industry? 

The bakery which is a part of a merg- 
er group having many plants and sufii- 
cient capital can operate one unit in the 
red from the profits of the profitable 
plants and, on the whole, pay a reason- 
able dividend to stockholders. 

It is ethically and economically wrong, 
to the industry and the man, for an 
individual to labor like a slave for the 
uncertain satisfaction of underselling a 
big competitor. It is not only ethically 
and economically wrong, but illegal as 
well, for one unit of a combination of 
bakeries to sell bread at or below cost 
of production, to choke trade and de- 
stroy competition. Such a situation is 
preventable and when it exists needs 
looking into by the combined power of 
a powerful association. 

In the name of decency, out of re- 
spect for the rights of others, for the 
growth and preservation of the business, 
I demand with the voice of every right 
thinking baker in the state of Ohio and 
elsewhere that each man and company 
clean its own house—and all together 
clean up the entire industry. 

It is clear to my mind that the legal 
line between fair and unfair, right and 
wrong practice is often thinly veiled, 
and to avoid litigation, hardship and ex- 
penses, it is not beyond practicability to 
formulate a code of ethics and code of 
trade practices that would clearly define 
a fair and equitable manner by which 
competitors would be guided. Co-opera- 
tion by and between competitors can 
eliminate those customs, which are in 
themselves wasteful to the individual and 
corporation, and to the industry as a 
whole. What is the gain when a pre- 
mium is offered to the housewife by one 
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baker, only to be outdone by a more ex- 
pensive premium by another baker? A 
new level of competition is again estab- 
lished, with the inevitable result that not 
only the participants are reduced to a 
nonprofit basis but all others are drawn 
into the fray. Finally, without profit, 
cheaper materials are purchased, a cut 
here and there, and soon an inferior 
loaf is envy and the consumption of 
bread thereby lowered. While the ques- 
tion of price fixing is taboo and no at- 
tempt is made here to introduce it as a 
measure calculated to get together on, it 
is my opinion that disaster is, as a rule, 
the outgrowth of some baker violating 
trade customs to such an extent that the 
only recourse a competitor has is to cut 
the price—cut it so low that no margin 
of profit is left for the wayward one to 
do such things as give secret discounts, 
rebates, extra bread, etc. 

Wholesale bakers of all sizes and de- 
scriptions have one common competitor, 
a competition that is growing so rapidly 
in its double force against the wholesale 
and retail baker that, if left unchecked, 
will eventually change the complexion of 
the baking business in its entirety. This 
competition is the chain grocery stores— 
baking bread in their own, plants and 
selling through their own stores at one 
to three cents per loaf less than the in- 
dependent grocer. 

I said it was a double destructive 
force against the wholesale baker. Each 
new store established by the chain elimi- 
nates an independent grocer, thereby de- 
stroying an outlet for the baker and, 
secondly, supplying this channel of dis- 
tribution by the product of their own 
bakery. 

Now, shall little baker fight big baker 
—shall big baker seek to destroy little 
baker—while their most common enemy, 
the chain store, destroys the little and 
big baker alike? In my opinion it is not 
beyond the realm of possibility that 
chains may be induced to become a real 
part of the baking industry, and be con- 
vinced, on the whole, that their ultimate 
and best interests lie in the greater cause 
of developing bread consumption and at 
the same time charge a reasonable price 
for their product. 

High quality bread and high quality 
advertising on the part of the progres- 
sive baker is, maybe slowly but surely, 
convincing the housewife that cheap 
bread prices at the chain store mean 
cheap quality. Advertising price only 
has reacted against the growth of bread 
sales. The housewife knows today that 
she cannot get something good unless she 
pays a fair price for it. The realization 
of this situation, consciously or uncon- 
sciously on their part, has already forced 
chain store bakers to raise the quality of 
their bread and advertise the facts. 
Whatever the wholesale baker can do 
through his advertising and by making 
the highest possible quality bread to 
force the chain store baker to make a 
higher quality bread and spend money 
to advertise it, he thereby compels the 
chain store to add a greater cost to ma- 
terials and to the selling cost—thereby 
less margin—and ultimately higher retail 
selling price. The closer parity in qual- 
ity and price, the nearer the chain is 
brought into intimate relationship with 
the interests and problems of the baking 
industry. It is true they may choose to 
ignore costs and sell at a loss, but if they 
do, their bread business may grow to 
such an extent that it will become a white 
elephant. Their margin of profit on all 
commodities handled is too small to per- 
mit extreme losses on bread, when sules 
are extraordinary in comparison to gro- 
ceries. 

Wholesale and retail bakers are losing 
an opportunity to convince the housewife 
that there is a difference in bread. Why 
should bread be simply bread? Why 
should good, bad and indifferent bread 
be just bread? Why shouldn’t the bak- 
ers’ loaf be so staple and in demand that 
the chain handle it at the regular sell- 
ing price? I am of the opinion that 
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should the time come when the chain 
uses its bread as a leader sold at or be- 
low cost and it is destructive to the wel- 
fare of all other bakers, then the case 
can be brought into court and by proper 
legal, accounting and other talent, show 
that if all chargeable costs were allocat- 
ed to the baking department, it would 
be losing money and thereby destroying 
competition. Redress may then be sought 
before the Federal Trade Commission. 

Business can, and eventually will, be 
one of limited competition through fair 
co-operation of competitors. Efficiently 
equipped, well managed and sensible 
marketing on the part of the successful 
baker—big or small—will not permit a 
man or business to be protected by law 
or association if he wastes his opportu- 
nity in poor management and poor mar- 
keting. Simply stated, the natural or- 
der of nature says the best man shall 
win, and the race is improved by the 
death of the weak. That also is merely 
economic law, working as certainly as 
the law of supply and demand works. 
Competition that eliminates the unfit is 
doubtless an aid to the progress, not only 
of business but society. But the compe- 
tition that eliminates the fit is quite an- 
other matter. 

Let us not misunderstand this. The 
little man can be ignorantly inefficient 
while the big man can be oppressively 
efficient; one must be educated or per- 
ish, the other curbed or be made to per- 
ish. That which is fair is fair to all. 

The only insurmountable barrier a bak- 
er of knowledge and industry has is a 
competitor selling below a_ profitable 
price. When a situation like this exists, 
it means one of two things. The com- 
petitor is either ignorant of what he is 
doing, by reason of having no cost ac- 
counting, or he does know what he is 
doing, but is doing it for the purpose 
of destroying others. If he knows not 
what he is about he will soon be bank- 
rupt; if he has plenty of capital and 
deliberately sells below cost, then the as- 
sociation should denounce him and bring 
charges before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in case of interstate traffic, or 
seek redress through state laws. If there 
is no state law, then I suggest the asso- 
ciation, by enlisting the aid of other in- 
dustries, ask the legislature to create a 
state trade commission or a trade sub- 
mittal commission. 

The merger groups are guilty in that 
they represent the controlling points in 
this state, and the price they sell for sets 
the standard. Merger groups are fight- 
ing each other to see which can establish 
dealer distribution and consumer de- 
mand, and have given coupons for free 
bread, and bread itself, to housewife and 
dealer, in demoralizing quantities. 

The independent is caught in between 
and ground unmercifully. He resorts to 
price cutting, secret rebates and tricky 
methods. 

The little fellow says he will take his 
chances if the big fellows will only sell 
their product at a fair price and quit 
flooding his dealers and customers with 
free bread. The big fellow says the lit- 
tle fellow is unreliable, and if a better 
profit is allowed it gives more margin 
for underhand price cutting, rebates, etc. 

I give below the figures representing 
the net selling return in different parts 
oi the United States. These figures are 
based on a pound of baked bread, and 
were arrived at by using 32/35 of the 
dough weight, as being equivalent to 1 
lb of baked bread; in other words, it is 
figured that 17% oz dough will pro- 
duve 1 lb of baked bread. 
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assachusetts 0792c 
PWD cubebb caceeanc gedscens 0757c 
DOE ti ai boo ceudeasscka obese 0730c 
DONNER 6 00a00.5s05000 000 hu eesenos 0827c 
ee re tae eee Teeter ee 0728c 
ee er eer et rrr reee -0750c 
SE BE ere err ee ey 081ic 
SEAS ceccccccccccccsseecceceeseces 0889c 
IN hs: 5 Cum hod bok etw sn bo eos 0815c 
el ERS rr aa soy bcken -0879¢ 


The average net selling return in Ohio 
for October, 1926, was around .0660c. 
The average net selling return for 10 
Months of that year, as reported by 
Tepresentative plants throughout the 
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country, was .0769c, the average over the 


United States being .0109c greater than 4 D8 totter renee ee: Messe WS 


Columbus, and prevailing 


that in Ohio. (Dayton, Toledo, Cincinnati and 

The average cost over the United Fe ee med exceptions) — - 
States of producing and selling a pound Chicago, ‘Til.—1 Ib 8%c; 1% Ibs..... 12% 
of bread was .071lc and the average net 22 OO ee eeienerees .25 
profit was, therefore, very near 6/10c. oa i. baker— ae 

The difference between the average philadelphia, Paw- = = = ; 
cost over the United States, including 1 Ib 8c; 22% oz dough............. 11 
selling and delivery expense, and the av- Washington, D. C.—t Ib 8c; 1% Ibs.. 8 
erage net selling return for Ohio, would 1% ibs rye.... .18 3 lbs Pollan 16 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—23-24 oz in dough... .10 
Atlanta, Ga.—15% oz 8c; 23% oz..... 12 
(These prices prevail best bakers; 
others same weight lic cheaper.) 
New York City—21 oz 10c; 13% oz... .07 
Boston, Mass.—21 oz 10c. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—1 lb 8c; 1% lbs .1il1 
These figures speak for themselves. 
With the exception of Indianapolis (rep- 
resentative of Indiana) and one large 
baker in Chicago, the general level of 
prices in Ohio is lower than anywhere 
else in the whole country. To be 15 to 
20 per cent lower, as Ohio prices indi- 
cate, is a difference too great to be eco- 
nomically right. If Ohio prices are prof- 
itable, then all other states are making 
an abnormal profit. If I made the state- 
ment that the bakers in the balance of 
the country were profiteering, without 
qualifying, I would immediately have a 
deluge of complaints. And rightly so. 
I believe just the reverse of this. I 
think those bakers are no doubt getting 
just about what is due them, and Ohio 
bakers, in comparison, are being sacri- 
ficed on the altar of national politics 


be a loss of a fraction over Yec lb in 
Ohio. 

The average price of bread in Ohio is 
either fair or unfair to Ohio bakers. 
If the selling price in Ohio is fair and 
affords a fair profit, then the higher 
prices in other states are unfair to the 
public. If the prices in other states are 
fair to the public, as I believe them to 
be, then the average price of bread in 
Ohio is manifestly unfair to Ohio bakers. 

If the merger companies were receiv- 
ing the same price in other states that 
they do in Ohio, I am sure that they 
would be showing losses and the baking 
business of the country would be in a 
demoralized condition. 

I maintain, and will present figures 
to prove my assertion, that Ohio has suf- 
fered through being the battle ground 
of the nation for supremacy waged on 
a price basis. Here are prevailing bread 
prices and weights in the following cities 
(as of September, 1926): 


WHOLESALE ; 
Baltimore, Md.—14% oz 8c; 21% oz..$ .11 and finances. Figures on costs and re- 
Portland, Maine—1 Ib 8 02..........- 11 turns conclusively prove Ohio bread 
Parkersburg, W. Va.—Il7 0Z.......... -08 prices to be too low to be profitable, cer- 


Milwaukee, Wis.—1 lb 8%c; 11b80z. .11 
(Standard 1-lb tolerance of 1% oz 
per lb under or over.) 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Unwrapped, 1 Ib .06% 
Wrapped—1 Ib 8c; 1% Ibs......... 12 
Wrapped—1 Ib rye 8c; 1% lbs rye. .12 


tain exceptions notwithstanding. 

A few—and they are fewer now than 
ever—believed in volume of business re- 
ceived at any price. They thought to 








The Baker’s Code 


PREAMBLE 


BELIEVING that the best interests of the industry require the highest standards 
of conduct on the part of those engaged in the industry, and feeling that the ma- 
jority of men believe in honest dealing and fair play, and that a declaration of prin- 
ciples, even though in general terms and with many omissions, will tend to support 
and strengthen worthy aspirations, clarify doubtful situations, and discourage wrong 
practices, and, especially, will help to create a spirit of good and ethical dealing in the 
industry, we hereby offer the following as a Code of Ethics for the baking industry: 


THE BAKER IN HIS RELATION WITH HIS FELLOW-BAKER 


1, It is the first duty of every baker to study the technic of his industry; to know 
his business thoroughly and not superficially, because only through knowledge of facts 
can a business man operate without injury to himself and to his trade. 

2. The baker should practice honesty in every transaction. His spoken word must 
be as binding and dependable as his written word. 

8. The free interchange of helpful information, of constructive ideas, of means and 
methods of improving the industry as a whole, especially with new members in the indus- 
try, should be practiced. 

4. The baker should scrupulously avoid price cutting without regard to costs, or to 
the lowering of profits in the industry to dangerous levels. 

5. Legitimate competition is the life of the industry, but unscrupulous competition is 
injurious to yourself, to your competitor, and to your industry. 

. The practice of help stealing, whether it be factory workers, salesmen, or execu- 
tives, is unfair and injurious. . 

It is the duty of every baker to discourage the use of premiums in any manner. 

8. To give away bread to develop business, as an advertising medium, shall be limited 
to one loaf to one family, or/and one loaf to each of the proprietors and employees of 
a dealer. 

9. To give away any bread in any quantity to a dealer when and if he purchases a 
certain amount shall be considered a violation of good ethical conduct. 

. To preserve the high character of the industry, only quality merchandise should 
be made and distributed, 

To recognize that there are two sides to every problem and that common justice 
demands that we hear and weigh all phases of a subject before passing judgment on a 
person or thing. 

12. Maligning the character or the product of your competitor or instituting reprisals 
because of a real or imaginary grievance instead of seeking friendly adjustment through 
the association is injurious and costly. 

13. Association with your fellow-bakers, to create good fellowship, friendliness and 
mutual confidence, is essential to the progress of the industry. 

14. Financial and moral support of your association is not only your duty as a member 
of the industry, but is also good business judgment. 

15. Service to your association should be considered not only a duty but an honor. 


RULES OF CONDUCT GOVERNING THE MEMBER'S RELATIONS — 
WITH THOSE FROM WHOM HE MAKES PURCHASES 


1. Members shall extend courtesy to all salesmen or representatives inquiring for 
business. It is thoroughly good conduct to decline to see salesmen who desire to present 
subjects of no interest to the member. 

2. The time of salesmen shall not be needlessly wasted in having and completing 
interviews. 

8. Truth and honesty shall be observed in all interviews. No misleading statements 
shall be made to secure lower prices, nor shall prices of competitive firms be shown to 
each other. 

4. It is unethical to cancel an order placed and accepted in good faith, if manufac- 
tured and delivered in accordance with the terms of sale, 

5. The terms of payment governing the purchase and place of free delivery shall be 
fixed at the time the purchase is made, and carried out to the letter. Discounts shall be 
taken only if payment is made within the discount time limit specified. 

6. Arbitrary adjustment or settlement of differences not in accord with written or 
verbal agreements is unethical 

+ Members shall not seek to obtain redress in adjustment by threat to discontinue 
business relations. 

Members shall not correct errors in purchasing by rejection or nonacceptance of 
goods on invented falsities. 

9. Members or their purchasing agents shall not accept any gratuity commission, 
allowance, or any indirect profit in connection with any purchases. 

10. Members shall request manufacturers of equipment to place fair prices on their 
products. It is considered to be against the best interests of the baker and the industry 
for the manufacturer to charge a fictitiously high price in order to give a further ficti- 
tiously high trade-in allowance for a worthless piece of machinery. The baker making the 
trade gets only what he pays for, and the baker paying all cash is cheated out of the 
amount of allowance made to others. 
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make the price of bread abnormally low 
in anticipation of increased volume re- 
sulting therefrom, would decrease cost 
of production in such ratio as to inevit- 
ably strike a profit. The idea was no 
doubt borrowed from Henry Ford on a 
basis of faith, hope and mystery, rather 
than upon an analysis of his methods. 
Ford cars have held a semimonopoly on 
means of cheap transportation, and his 
low prices are a result of this, which 
gave him volume, together with the more 
important factor of low cost due to 
standardization. 

Volume at any price is a fetish with 
some people. It has not worked out in 
the baking business, because competition 
and other important factors do not per- 
mit it. Certainly a definite volume must 
be established according to the invest- 
ment and equipment involved, before a 
bakery can lift its head above the red. 
That is a condition necessarily to be 
considered before that particular market 
is entered with a new plant or a cam- 
paign on an old plant. Considering that 
a market has possibilities for developing 
a new or greater bread business after a 
certain point of volume is reached, the 
cost of securing still greater volume be- 
comes so great that the outgo for doing 
this is greater than the income there- 
from, and in many cases eats up the 
profit on the first level of volume, rather 
than cutting the costs thereon. 

More than 90 per cent of the bread 
consumed in metropolitan areas is bak- 
ers’ bread. That leaves 10 per cent for 
the housewife to bake. Nearly all large 
cities are overcapacitated with good 
bakers (to say nothing of the poor ones). 
The only new business securable is from 
the 10 per cent or through creating great- 
er per capita consumption. It naturally 
follows, then, that when each bakery 
enters a campaign of advertising, it may 
do so more out of hope to keep present 
customers than to receive new business, 
unless it is taken away from a competi- 
tor. 

Bread being equal in price and quality 
between large bakers, then each cam- 
paign merely has a tendency to shift the 
housewife buying from time to time, as 
each bakery’s campaign appears. 

It is when free distribution of bread 
to housewife and dealer takes place in 
conjunction with the campaign that cut- 
throat competition matures in its most 
vicious character. 

After the individual bakery operator 
is educated to the real values to be 
sought in his business, and is making a 
profit because of sound principles, then 
all owners must get together and act as 
a unit to combat the decreased consump- 
tion of bread. This is not the place to 
enumerate the causes of decreased 
bread consumption; many pages would 
be required to fully cover the subject. 
I want to awaken the consciousness of 
the individual in our industry to the en- 
terprise of their competitors in the food 
business. 

No one is interested in the general 
welfare of his industry unless his own 
personal welfare has been made secure. 
A baker who has his back to the wall 
fighting to keep his business afloat 
against the inroads of unfair trade prac- 
tices, unfair competition and unfair 
prices, has no thought for others than 
himself and the law of self-preservation. 

Other tndustries have cleaned house 
and gone to work to extend the market 
for their products. The proteid, carbo- 
hydrate or vitamin food the consumer is 
persuaded to eat, as found in other food, 
is just that much of nature’s demand 
for these fuels supplied to the exclusion 
of bread. Millions are being spent in co- 
operative advertising. by our food com- 
petitors,—candy, carbonated beverages, 
kraut, everything,—but the baking in- 
dustry is not even ready to advertise. 

I want to pay a tribute to the two 
outstanding concerns, supplying yeast 
and flour, who have been not only wiser 
for the baker than he has been for him- 
self, but have backed this wiseness up 
by the expenditure of millions to in- 
crease the eating of bakery products. I 
cannot help feeling that the baker has 
not sensed the magnitude or the impor- 
tance of what these two concerns have 
done. I think the baker is not only lack- 
ing in appreciation, but has failed to do 
his part to take advantage of it. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE, 








Alabama 
H. F. Anderson is remodeling the Star 
Bakery, Huntsville. A new oven will 
be installed. 


California 

Hans Kiar has opened the Central 
Bakery, Fairfield. 

The Dickenson-Nelson Co., capitalized 
at $75,000, has been organized to operate 
a feed and grain store at Stockton. 

James Melos, Bakersfield, plans to en- 
large his Athens Bakery. 

Karl Mayer, manager of the Superior 
Bakery, Bakersfield, is remodeling the 
plant and installing a high-speed mixer. 
Martin Martinov, formerly of Salt Lake 
City, owns the bakery. 

A new oven has been placed by Reed 
& Fraser in their R. & F. Bakery, Bak- 
ersfield. 

J. Vivaldi and W. Wright have pur- 
chased the Torino Bakery, 460 First 
Street, Fresno, from J. Torino. They 
do a retail and wholesale business. 

Mertens & Dunn are proprietors of 
the Sunshine Home Bakery, 1168 Mar- 
ket, San Francisco. 

Earl Cooper, of the American Bakery, 
San Leandro, is recovering from an op- 
eration. 

C. Ewing has purchased Habelt’s Bak- 
ery, Oakland, from Fritz Habelt. 

H. C. Calley, who is retiring from 
business, has sold the Rockridge Bak- 
ery, 5505 Broadway, Oakland, to H. 
Harway. 

The Meyers Bakery has been opened 
at 3460 High Street, Oakland. 

The Hammer Bakery, Morgan Hill, 
has been purchased by W. B. Robertson, 
formerly of Pacific Grove. 

The Swiss-American Bakery, Soledad, 
is in its new location. M. Cassina, pro- 
prietor, has purchased new equipment. 

John Eklund has opened a bakery at 
7666 South Central Avenue, Los An- 
geles. 

William Meyer, owner of the New 
England Bakery, Glendale, has opened 
a branch on the San Fernando Boule- 
vard, near Burbank. 

Bradley’s Pie Shop, formerly on East 
Vernon Street, Los Angeles, has moved 
to 4809 South Main Street. A new 
oven and some machine equipment have 
been installed. 

J. A. Robbins, owner of Robbins’ Bak- 
ery, 218 North Larchmont, Los Angeles, 
has entered into a partnership with A. 
Levy, formerly of the Vienna Bakery, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, leasing the Eden- 
dale Baking Co. plant, 1923 Glendale 
Boulevard, from P. E. Larson. They 
will operate a chain of retail stores and 
will be known as the Robbins Bakeries 
Co. They have also opened two shops 
at First and Vermont and at Vermont 
and Jefferson streets. Wherever space 
is available, they plan opening-shops in 
local Piggly Wiggly stores. 

W. H. Verity has opened the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop and Health Food Store 
at 2026 West Seventh Street, Los An- 
geles. 

P. D. Cushing, Ontario, has moved his 
feed store to 205 West A Street. 

The new $12,000 plant of the Hans 
Schmidt Bakery, Pomona, will be 
opened for business Feb. 1. 

W. R. Fleming has opened a store on 
Porter Avenue, San Fernando, where he 
will handle flour, feed, grain and fuel. 

The Rose Bakery has opened at 5831 
Geary Street, San Francisco. 

Frank Steffen, Redlands, after selling 
his bakery, has accepted the position of 
production manager of the cake depart- 
ment of the Bradford Baking Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Fred Sibold has sold the Roscoe (Cal.) 
Home Bakery to Mr. Mentz. Mr. Sibold 
will erect a bakery building at Ventura 
Boulevard and Wilson Street, Alhambra. 

Nathan Michael has opened a retail 
bakery at 1365 North Fair Oaks Av- 
enue, Pasadena. 

The Los Angeles (Cal.) Pie Co. has 
added a large type pie machine. 

The feed business of W. O. Horabin, 
Palo Alto, has been taken over by the 
Horabin Feed & Fuel Co., of which H. 
M. Hare is president, Aleck Clark vice 





president, and David Caig secretary- 
treasurer. 

Plans are being made for the construc- 
tion of a bakery at Ojai by William 
Baker. 

The Golden West Bakery, Santa Bar- 
bara, recently moved to its new plant on 
Mason Street, and increased its former 
equipment by the addition of two new 
ovens. 

Plans for establishment of what will 
be one of the largest retail house-to- 
house bakeries in southern California are 
announced by F. C. Kramer, president 
of the Southern California Bakers’ As- 
sociation, with the incorporation of the 
F. C. Kramer Co. in Los Angeles with 
$200,000 capital stock, the directors and 
incorporators being F. C. Kramer, F. 
H. Sanderson, W. S. Nickerson and L. C. 
Kinney. The bakery will be built on 
the present site of Kramer’s Seal Gar- 
den Bakery, 1800 East Eighty-third 
Street. It will be a two-story brick 
and steel structure covering a ground 
area 100x100. 

The Phillips Baking Co., 1315 Harri- 
son Street, San Francisco, have moved 
into its new building. 

A bakery will be built at Bostonia by 
Mr. Painter, of Indianapolis. An acre 
lot has been purchased on West Broad- 


way. 

The Exeter (Cal.) Bakery has built an 
addition to house a kitchen for its café 
department. 

Connecticut 


The name of the H. G. Jones Cracker 
Co., New Haven, has been changed to 
the Yale Cracker Co., Inc. 


Florida 
The Pearl and Jessie Cake Shoppe, 
West Flagler Street and Thirteenth Ave- 
nue, Miami, has opened. 


Idaho 
A small retail bakery has been opened 
by V. Huntsman at Shelly. 


Illinois 

A modern four-story baking plant is 
being erected on Federal Street, between 
Fifty-seventh Street and Fifty-seventh 
Place, Chicago, by the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. The building is of re- 
enforced concrete construction. The 
plant will be fully equipped and will 
contain two Baker-Perkins traveling 
ovens. This will be the third large bak- 
ery for the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. in Chicago. 


Indiana 
The wholesale grocery firm of Kramer 
& Sons, La Porte, will celebrate its 
seventy-fifth anniversary in 1927. 


Iowa 

P. A. Estensen, of Lehigh, has pur- 
chased the Home Bakery, Walnut. 

J. H. Stuckey’s interest in the Stuckey- 
Gossick Milling Co., Fairfield, has been 
purchased by Harlan Gossick. 

The Parlin Bakery, Webster City, was 
burned. 

Kentucky 

J. H. Yeager has established a whole- 
sale flour and feed business at Middles- 
boro, known as the Pinnacle Supply Co. 


Massachusetts 

Henry L. Gibbs, a baker doing busi- 
ness as the Dorothy Food Shoppe, Bel- 
mont, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Liabilities, $1,461; assets, $300. 

George Keller has opened a bakery at 
300 Court Street, Brockton. 

The Washington Square Cafeteria, 
Inc., has leased stores at 1628-30 Beacon 
Street, Brookline, where it will conduct 
a combination cafeteria and French pas- 
try shop. 

Minnesota 

L. F. W. Meese, Minneapolis, operat- 
ing bakeries at 423 East Hennepin Ave- 
nue and 326 Central Avenue, will com- 
bine the two at the latter address. 

The Minneapolis Allied Grocers’ As- 
sociation, a co-operative purchasing or- 
ganization for retail members, has elect- 
ed the following officers for 1927: George 
H. Filbert, president; W. O. Lagerquist, 
vice president; T. Grant Raitt, secre- 


tary; George O. Hart, treasurer; Her- 
man Hansen, director. A warehouse is 
maintained at Third Avenue and Sev- 
enth Street North. 

Chris Alfstad has sold the Central 
Bakery, Montevideo, to T. C. Barton, 
formerly of Arnolds Park, Iowa. 

The Ada (Minn.) Milling Co. has con- 
tinued operation of its feed grinding 
unit. 


Montana 
With a capital of $25,000, the Eggen- 
berger Bakery, Harlowton, has been in- 
corporated by A. D. Eggenberger, W. E. 
Jones and L, E. Campbell. 


Nebraska 

The Suder & Son Bakery, Columbus, 
which burned in November, is undergo- 
ing a complete remodeling. 

Lloyd Slauter has purchased the Mc- 
Cook (Neb.) Bakery from the McCook 
Milling Co., and is remodeling it. 

A group of Omaha grocers has been 
organized into an association known as 
the “Tip Top Service Stores, Inc.” Ben 
Seid is secretary. 

The Moore Bakery, Chappell, has been 
sold to L. A. Drake, Grant. 

The Gering (Neb.) Mills have been re- 
built and complete elevator equipment 
installed. 

W. A. Blankenship has purchased the 
Daylight Bakery, Seward, from E. W. 
La Shelle. 

New Hampshire 

Charles A. Martin’s Bakery, East 
Jaffrey, suffered $2,000 fire loss recently, 
when the building in which it is located 
was completely destroyed. 

The Nashua (N. H.) Baking Co. has 
installed a traveling oven. 


New Jersey 

Dylla Bros., Inc., has incorporated for 
$100,000, to conduct a baking business at 
Irvington. 

The Flour Distributing Co., Newark, 
has been incorporated for $10,000, to 
deal in supplies for bakers. 

The George Street Bake Shop, New- 
ark, has been incorporated, with 1,000 
shares no par, by Claude S. Travis, New- 
market, and Leonard J. Emmerglick and 
Lilliam C. Hodes, Newark. 

Harry J. Carter is the new owner of 
the baking business of Samuel Brick- 
man, South Eatontown. 

The Berlin (N. J.) Bakery has been 
purchased by Frank Miller. 

Two more plants will be erected by 
Dad’s Cookie Co., Union. 

A bakery has been opened on Union 
Avenue, Cranford, a branch of Kubick 
Bros., bakers, 346 Vine Street, Eliza- 











A. DIETRICH is the immediate 
past president of the Bread and 
* Cake Bakers’ Association of Can- 


ada. He has the distinction of possess- 
ing two past presidential badges, his fa- 
ther also having served as head of the 
association. 


beth, under the name of the Vine Grove 
Bakery. 

The Roessler Bakery, 21 Bloomfield 
Avenue, Passaic, was slightly damaged 
by fire. 

The Arlington Avenue Bakery has 
been opened at 27 North Arlington Ave- 
nue, East Orange. 

The Monticello Bakery Shop will open 
at 136 Monticello Avenue, Jersey City. 

The Star Bakery Shop has been opened 
at 122 Second Street, Passaic. 

Louis Friedman will open a bakery at 
120 Prince Street, Newark. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. will erect a 
one-story brick bakery addition to its 
plant at Pennington and North Willow 
streets, Trenton, at a cost of $100,000. 

A bakery has been opened at 270 At- 
lantic Street, Bridgeton, by Forest Tre- 
win. 

J. Denburg, owner of a bakery at 82 
Monmouth Street, Newark, will erect a 
two-story bakeshop at 31 Elizabeth Ave- 
nue, to cost about $100,000. 

H. Wechter will open a bakery and 
delicatessen at 188 Lewis Street, Perth 
Amboy. 

Seib & Donahue will open a bakery 
and lunchroom at 98 Orange Street, 
Newark. 

Edward Wengerter’s Bakery, 708 
Fifth Street, Union City, has been dam- 
aged by fire. 

The Papier Bakery & Delicatessen 
will be opened at 63 Park Avenue, Hast 
Orange. 


New Mexico 

The A-Loaf Baking Co., Albuquerque, 
has purchased a warehouse building 
which it will convert into a baking plant. 

W. F. Jernigan, Portales, has over- 
hauled his feed mill to make dairy and 
poultry feeds, in addition to chops and 
stock feeds formerly ground. 


New York 


Fred D. Palmeter, Camden, has sold 
his feed mill to George J. Skinner, and 
has bought a large feed mill in New- 
port, of which he takes possession Feb. 1. 

The Cortland (N. Y.) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated, for $150,000 pre- 
ferred, 10,000 shares common, no par 
value. 

A baking business will be opened by 
D. Furck at 5315 Church Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

Mrs. Agnes Craig’s bakery, 308 Tomp- 
kins Street, Syracuse, recently was dam- 
aged by fire. Loss is estimated at $20,- 
000 


John Simon, formerly of Simon’s Bak- 
ery, Attica, has retired. William Whit- 
man is the new owner. 

W. E. Webster, baker, Walton, has 
discontinued business. 

The Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, is plan- 
ning a new building. 

George Dawley, Mrs. Ethel Dawley and 
Thomas Faulkener are in charge of the 
Quality Bakery, Oneida. 

The Holcombe Bakery, 29 Market 
Street, Poughkeepsie, has added a full 
delicatessen line. 

A bakery at 685 Ninth Avenue, New 
York, has been purchased by Otto Vos- 
selmann. 

A modern bakery has been opened by 
John Benkert at 6510 Roosevelt Street, 
Woodside. 

The C. E. Post Bakery, 680 Broadway, 
Kingston, is being enlarged. 

The East Main Bakeries, Inc., Roches- 
ter, has changed its name to the Pierce 
Baking Co. 

Doutch’s Bakery has been opened at 
1510 Sheepshead Bay Road, Brooklyn. 

Harry Smolowitz, baker, 1288 Webster 
Avenue, New York, has leased the store 
at 107-9 East One Hundred and Seven- 
ty-sixth Street. 

Cushman Sons, Inc., 1890 Broadway, 
New York, will make alterations and re- 
pairs to the bakery on Ninety-second 
Avenue, Richmond Hill, costing approx- 
imately $100,000. 

It is reported that the Port Chester 
Baking Co., Inc., has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. 

Employees of the Shultz Baking Co, 
New York, held their second annual 
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Christmas entertainment and dance at 
the bakery on Park Avenue. C. F. Grote 
was in charge of arrangements. 

The Lowall Bakery, Nunda, burned 
recently. 

Charles Laitz, confectioner, 9 Clinton 
Avenue, Albany, will add a retail bak- 
ery department on May 1. 

The bakery and grocery of Bateman 
& Tanner, Falconer, has been purchased 
by J. G. Anderson. 

“The Hempstead Avenue Bakery and 
Lunch Room has been opened at 190 
Hempstead Avenue, Lynbrook. 

The R. Z. Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., 
Binghamton, contemplates the erection 
of a brick and steel addition to its plant 
on Exchange Street. 

It is reported that a petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed by Abraham Cohen, 
baker, of St. John’s Place, Brooklyn. 

Joseph Gelband, with bakery and 
lunchroom on Daly Avenue, New York, 
is reported to have filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. 

The Home Dairy Cafeteria & Bakery 
Co. will be opened at 85 Genesee Street, 
Auburn. 

The bakery of Charles Sturm, 181 
North Main Street, Gloversville, has been 
purchased by Arnold Bushouse. 

The M. & S. McLean Bakery has 
moved from West State Street, Albion, 
to the Sickles Block on West Bank 
Street. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Benjamin Watin- 
sky, 6503 Twentieth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Damage estimated at $15,000 was 
caused by fire at the Craig Bakery, 308 
Tompkins Street, Syracuse. 

Fred A. Shattuck’s bakery, Norwich, 
has been damaged by fire. 

Recent incorporations in New York: 
Tackel’s Bakery & Restaurant, Inc., cap- 
ital stock of $2,000, by Philip Tackel, 
Sara Tackel, 327 Kingston Avenue, 
Brooklyn, and Isidore Rosen, 196 Eld- 
ridge Street, New York; the Jacob 
Newman Baking Corporation, capital 
stock $5,000, by Jacob Newman, 745 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Dora Mintz, 751 Forty- 
sixth Street, and Regina Newman, 746 
Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn; the Riech- 
ers Baking Co., Inc., capital stock $10,- 
000, by Frederick H. Riechers, 1050 
Eighty-first Street, George R. Lister, 566 
Decatur Street, Brooklyn, and Charles 


Krueger, 794 Elton Avenue, Bronx; 
Berk*’s Inn, Inc., New York, capital stock 
$2,000; Long’s Food Shoppe, _Inc., 


Rochester, capital stock $10,000; the As- 
toria Bakery Co., Queens County, capital 
stock $10,000; the Aberon Baking Co., 
Inc., Bronx, capital stock $5,000. 


North Dakota 

Charles MceGoon, Bismarck, has pur- 
chased John Runge’s bakery. 

Moore & Stansfield have purchased J. 
Gottfried’s bakery, Oakes. Mr. Moore 
also owns shops at Lakota and Carring- 
ton. 

Oregon 

H. M. Seethoff will continue the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, Metolius. The recent fire 
loss has been adjusted. Flour and feed 
will be handled as formerly. 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Supply Co. 
elevator, capacity 85,000 bus, Moro, 
burned. Loss $100,000. 

Mrs. Grace H. Palmer has opened an 
exclusive cakeshop at 766 East Glisan 
Street, Portland. 

A gas oven is to be installed in the 
baking department of the White Palace 
Grocery and Meat Market, upon its re- 
moval to Eighteenth and Glisan streets, 
Portland. -This department is in charge 
of Frank Rogers. 

A branch factory of the Superior Bis- 
soa Co., Seattle, is being built in Port- 
and. 

A. L. Burnell has sold an interest in 
the Table Supply Co., Eugene, to J. M. 
Gambill. 

J. Rosenau has sold the Belmont 
Bakery, East Thirty-ninth and Belmont 
streets, Portland, to A. Conenberg. 

_ A high-speed mixer has been installed 
in the De Moss Bakery, Corvallis. 

_E. F. Davidson, of the Davidson Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, has ordered a large, 
heavy duty molding machine. 


Pennsylvania 
Fire did $15,000 damage to the pretzel 
bakery of William L. Schuler, 223 Hor- 
ton Street, Wilkes-Barre. 





tae 





GEORGE CHUSSLER, JR., Chicago, 

secretary of the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois, has done notable work in pro- 
moting district conferences of the or- 
ganization. Large attendances have fea- 
tured the sectional meetings he has con- 
ducted throughout the state. 








August Gehm is erecting a bakery at 
the rear of his home, 343 South George 
Street, York. 

The plant of the Wright Baking Co., 
New Holland, burned on Jan. 15, caus- 
ing a loss estimated at $30,000. 


South Dakota 

The Alpena (S. D.) Bakery is now 
owned by S. V. Craft. 

The Watertown (S. D.) Bakery and 
the Bon Ton Bakery, Watertown, have 
been purchased by H. J. Miller and Tory 
Gullickson. They will operate as the 
Watertown Baking Co. 

W. W. Sparrow has opened a shop at 
Spencer. 

Joseph Sparrow has purchased the 
bakery of J. M. Bennett, Artesian. 

The Jones Bakery, Bristol, has tem- 
porarily discontinued business. 

The Calumet Bakery, Sioux Falls, 
owned by Edward Dow, has discontinued 
business, following a fire. 


Tennessee 

The Purity Bakeries Corporation pro- 
poses to build two additions to the Win- 
kelman Baking Co. plant, Memphis, if 
permission is granted by the zoning 
board. Present zoning rules do not al- 
low a larger bakery in the district. The 
cost will approximate $40,000 


Texas 


W. L. Frieze and associates have in- 
corporated the W. L. Frieze Baking Co., 
Amarillo, with $6,000 capital stock. 

The Sunlite Baking Co., El Paso, has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital 
stock, by R. S. Watt, Leo F. Weisman- 
tel and A. W. Norcop. 


Washington 

The Bradley Pie Co., Seattle, has 
changed its name to the Olympic Pie Co. 
Mr. Van Heuter is proprietor. 

The National System of Baking has 
moved its Spokane plant from 2519 
Sprague Avenue to E1916 Sprague. E. 
I. Bradley is manager. 

The Ideal Bakery has been opened in 
Camas by Karl Laus. 

The three-story flat building at 418 
Seventh Avenue North, Seattle, adjoin- 
ing its cake plant, has been purchased 
by the Continental Baking Co. 

An electric oven has been installed by 
G. H. Jones, Stevenson. 

A. W. Thomson, of the Twin-Thomson 
Bakeries, Inc., Yakima, has purchased 
the interest of Leo Lovenstein in the 
combined plant he heads. Some time 
ago Mr. Thomson consolidated with the 
Twin Bakery, of which Mr. Lovenstein 
was proprietor. 

David Ackerman, formerly owner of 
the Spokane (Wash.) Baking Co., has 
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purchased a substantial interest in the 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. and will assume 
management of the Seattle plant. 

The Fountain Bakery has been opened 
at 206 North Meridian Street, Puyallup, 
by Walton Davies and Douglas Emory. 

A molder has been installed in the 
Two Boys Bakery, 2803 Hewitt Street, 
Everett. 

George Buchan, of the Buchan Baking 
Co., Seattle, has returned from Hono- 
Julu. 

Wallace Macpherson, manager of the 
Federal Bakery, Tacoma, is installing a 
complete outfit of automatic bread mak- 
ing machinery. 

Jerry Stunden, proprietor of the But- 
ter Crust Bakery, Seattle, has ordered 
a full outfit of make-up equipment. 

The Seattle (Wash.) Toast & Hard- 
tack Co. has contracted for a high-speed 
mixer. 


The Washington Co-Operative Egg 


and Poultry Association is preparing to 
erect a feed mill in Centralia. 

The Ferndale (Wash.) Cash and Car- 
ry Feed Co. has opened for business. 

George A. Bryan, Orting, has closed 
his Orting Feed Supply Co. and opened 
a grocery. 

The Ideal Bakery, Raymond, has 
moved to a room in the Raymond Hotel 
Building. 

B. Rammler has opened his bakery at 
1518 First Avenue, Seattle, in the for- 
mer location of Schmidt’s Bakery. 

The Peter Pan Bakery, Seattle, op- 
erated by A. Horn, has been sold to G. 
Tseakilos, G. Anaston, and P. Georges. 


West Virginia 
The 10 county farm warehouses in 
West Virginia are transacting business 
amounting to over $500,000 a year, ac- 
cording to a recent survey by the de- 
partment of farm economics of West 
Virginia University. These warehouses, 
promoted by the county farm bureaus, 
purchase feed, flour, fertilizers, salt, and 

other supplies for farmers. 


Wisconsin 


Arno Bartel has opened his bakery 
and ice cream parlor in the F. F. Stell- 
ing Building, Reedsville. 

The Coloma (Wis.) Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co. has been incorporated for $15,- 
000 by William Schubert, John Ristan 
and William Wacheltz. 

Olaf Strand, Madison, has purchased 
a building adjacent to his bakery, to 
provide for expansion of his business: 

The Whitehouse Biscuit Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, has established a distributing cen- 
ter and branch office at Madison, in the 
building of the Teckemeyer Candy Co., 
550 West Washington Avenue. H. N. 
Skullt is manager in charge. 

Martin Dukovan, Hartland, has sold 
his bakery to Joseph Feix, an employee. 

Kalman Bros. Bakery, Medford, will 
be moved to its new location Feb. 1. 

The Spooner (Wis.) Bakery has 
opened in the former location of the 
Spooner Electrik-Maid Bakeshop. 

The Breitenstein-Tozier Co., Stevens 
Point, has been incorporated for $100,- 
000, to handle groceries, general mer- 
chandise, feed, lumber, coal, etc. 


CANADA 


A. R. Grass has opened a bakery in 
St. Catharines, Ont. 

Harry Amphlett, secretary of the 
Master Bakers’ Association, Vancouver, 
B. C., died recently. 

James M. Aird, founder of James M. 
Aird, Ltd., bakers, Montreal, is dead, 
aged 74. He founded the Aird bakery 
business in 1877. 

E. A. Morris, Ltd., and John Harris, 
Vancouver, B. C., were recently fined 
$1,000 and $300, respectively, on a charge 
of selling candies flavored with alcohol. 
They have appealed from the judgment, 
and the case will go to the court of ap- 
peal of British Columbia. 

J. F. Reynett, in the baking business 
at Stratford, Ont., died recently. At 
one time he conducted a flour and feed 
business there. 





Mrs. Christine Chindblom, mother of 
David P. Chindblom, vice president of 
the Muller Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., died Jan. 17 at her home, 3841 
North Kenneth Avenue, Chicago, aged 
78, after an illness of several months. 





INLAND BAKERS HOLD 
MEETING AT SPOKANE 


Convention Attendance Is 170—E. I. Bradley 
President of Association, and George 
Van Hersett Secretary-Treasurer 
Wasu.—About 170 bakers 
and allied tradesmen attended the sec- 


SPOKANE, 


ond annual convention of the Inland 
Empire Bakers’ Association, held at the 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Jan. 11-12. 
Bakers in attendance, coming from 35 
towns, described the meeting as one of 
the best of its kind ever held in the 
Northwest. Interesting addresses and 
entertainment were features. 

A resolution was introduced and 
adopted to hold all meetings on Satur- 
days and Sundays, so as to enable the 
small bakers to attend without loss of 
working time. Sectional meetings will 
be held every three months. 

Officers elected include E. I. Bradley, 
Spokane, president; Amos Jacobs, Spo- 
kane, and Albert Haas, Kennewick, 
Wash., vice presidents; George Van Her- 
sett, Spokane, secretary-treasurer. Trus- 
tees: Charles Oecks, Colville, Wash., Wil- 
liam Southwood, Sandpoint, Idaho, Roy 
Pressnell, Pullman, Wash., Herman Lov- 
enstein, Yakima, Wash., Louis Toth, Wil- 
bur, Wash., and John Brayer, Kellogg, 
Idaho. 

Believing that few members of the 
public recognize the economic value of 
the breadstuffs industry, officers and 
trustees of the association are prepar- 
ing a program to be presented to mem- 
bers whereby they may educate the pub- 
lic in this respect. 





SIEBEL INSTITUTE WILL 
RESUME COURSE FEB. 28 
Cuicago, Inu.—The course in cake bak- 
ing and decorating terminated at the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
in time for the graduates to reach their 
homes to help handle the holiday rush. 
The next course in cake and pastry bak- 
ing and decorating will begin on Feb. 28. 
Those seeking information regarding 
this course should write J. E. Houteling, 

964 Montana Street, Chicago. 
These courses have been attended by 


bakers from throughout the United 
States as well as from some foreign 
countries. They permit bakers to keep 


abreast of developments in the industry 
and to exchange ideas with fellow-bak- 
ers. All are given opportunity to ex- 
press their opinions in accordance with 
their experience. 

Those who attended the last class were: 
J. H. Brockhaus, Brockhaus Baking Co., 
Lansing, Mich; J. M. Freres, Arlington 
Heights, Ill; L. Gorski, Mid-West Bak- 
ery and Confectionery, Chicago; W. V. 
Hall, Hall’s Baking Co. Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont; John Knapp, North Chica- 
go, Ill; R. Le Clair, Iron Mountain, 
Mich; C. R. Mann, Purity Baking Co., 
Mahaffey, Pa; Earl Miller, Strand Bak- 
ing Co., Monmouth, Ill; H. F. Runkel, 
Runkel Bakeries Corporation, Elizabeth, 
N. J; M. Schockner, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Home Baking Co; C. R. Smith, Mayo 
Hotel Co., Tulsa, Okla; Carl Stoll, 
Runkel Bakeries Corporation, Elizabeth, 
N. J; James Wilson, Pirooronas Baking 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 





The total trade for Canada in No- 


vember, 1926, was $240,012,552. 





BAKER INVENTS DUST 
PROTECTOR 

San Francisco, Cat.—A dust 
protector, to prevent asthma, hay 
fever and catarrh, caused by the 
constant breathing of flour dust, 
has been perfected by Hans Ga- 
wellek, of the Evergood Bakery, 
500 Haight Street, San Francisco. 
He devised the protector for his 
own relief, and it has proven so 
successful that many of the bak- 
ers in San Francisco are now using 
it. The device is simple and easily 
made. Mr. Gawellek is not selling 
his idea, but is offering it gratui- 
tously to any baker who believes | 


he might find it helpful. 
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DUTY BASED ON ASH CONTENT 
IS SUGGESTED FOR GERMANY 


Hameavure, Germany, Jan. 1.—German 
millers, having failed to induce the gov- 
ernment to increase the duty on import- 
ed flour, are employing other ways to 
attain their purpose. They are now at- 
tempting to obtain a sliding scale duty, 
according to the ash content of the flour. 

Under this scheme imported flours 
would be divided into two classes, those 
over 61 per cent ash content and those 
under. The ones under 61 per cent ash 
content would be subjected to a higher 
duty. As practically all American and 
Canadian flours imported into Germany 
have a lower ash content than 61 per 
cent, it follows that they would have to 
pay an increased duty. 

If this scheme should be adopted by 
the government, it would create a very 
serious obstacle to business in imported 
flour, because it is practically impossible 
for American and Canadian millers to 
comply with Hamburg analysis, for, as is 
well known, no two laboratory tests 
agree absolutely. 

Efforts are being made by importers 
and others interested to prevent adop- 
tion of this method. 





AUSTRALIAN SHIPMENTS OF 
WHEAT ARE BEING DELAYED 


Lonvon, Ena., Jan. 5.—The London 
Times correspondent at Melbourne re- 
ports that, owing to a grave shortage of 
freight boats, a large quantity of grain 
is being held back at inland loading 
points in Victoria. This shortage in 
shipping has no doubt been caused by 
the delay in chartering boats on account 
of the controversy over the “Austral 
Charter.” 

Practically no chartering has been done 
for two months. Before Christmas, pros- 
pects of an agreement between shipown- 
ers and merchants looked hopeful, but 
the word in the charter party has de- 
layed the settlement. Although adopted 
in the articles pertaining to the interna- 
tional convention for the unification of 
certain rules relating to bills of lading, 
it has not hitherto been used in the 
Australian trade, and merchants hesitate 
to accept it. 

Shipowners claim that, since they have 
no facilities for looking inside packages 
to see if the contents are as stated, they 
can only note that consignments are “ap- 
parently” in good order and condition. 
It is this word that is tying up a con- 
sirerable portion of the export of wheat 
from Australia, and is likely to have far- 
reaching results during the coming 
months. 





A CAKE WITH A HISTORY 

There lived in London 130 years ago 
one Robert Baddeley. He started his 
career as a cook, but eventually became 
an actor, and practically died on the 
stage of the Drury Lane Theater during 
a performance of “The School for Scan- 
dal,” which was running its first course, 
and in which he took the part of Moses. 
In his will he left £3 per annum for 
the purpose of regaling the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Drury Lane Theater 
on Twelfth Night (Jan. 6) with Twelfth 
Cake, wine and punch. The cake is now 
known as the “Baddeley Cake,” and the 
providing of the repast and the cutting 
of the cake has been carried out faith- 
fully year by year, becoming one of the 
historic ceremonies connected with this 
theater. 





It may take a year to make a friend, 
but one is often lost in a minute— 
Chinese Proverb. 


Cable and Telegraphic Address: “Millefiori” 
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THE YEAR IN THE FLOUR TRADE 











DENMARK 


URING the last fortnight of the old 
D year and the beginning of the new, 

business, as a rule, is very slack as 
far as buying from abroad is concerned. 
Owing to the cheaper freights in Decem- 
ber, buyers amply covered their require- 
ments. 

In Denmark, as elsewhere, the slogan 
of the past year was “Support home 
industries.” There has been a strong 
campaign to induce people to use Danish 
milled flour, made of so-called “Ameri- 
can” wheat, it being urged that this 
product is in no way inferior to Ameri- 
can milled flours imported into this coun- 
try. Of course this is open to argu- 
ment, but it cannot be denied that the 
home milled flour ground from fine Man- 
itoba wheat is, in many cases, as good 
as some of the imported flours. How- 
ever, it is needless to say that it cannot 
compare with the finest American flours. 

One of the good things that the year 
1926 brought was the return of the 
Danish krone to par. This happened 
sooner than anticipated, and was beset 
by many difficulties. From Jan. 1, 1927, 
Denmark returns to a gold basis, the 
redemption being based on the “bar of 
gold” standard. This means that the 
parliamentary currency committee (Va- 
lutaudvalg) and the currency central 
(Valutacentral) are abolished. Finances 
are released from political influence. 
From the point of view of foreign trade 


it is of the greatest importance that the 
currency situation of the country be 
sound, The freedom of not having to 
consider fluctuations of exchange is felt, 
now that one krone is really worth one 
krone. 

Everywhere there seems to be a faint 
movement toward the old and sound 
basis of business that prevailed before 
the war. It is hoped that this tendency 
will continue. 





LEVY & CO., GIBRALTAR AND 
LISBON, MAKE CHANGES 


Lonnon, Ene., Jan. 6—Levy & Co., 
Gibraltar and Lisbon, announce that they 
have decided to create two firms, one at 
Gibraltar and one at Lisbon. 

One of the senior partners, Isaac E. 
Levy, recently died, and his brother, the 
sole remaining partner, has deemed it 
advisable, as he is advancing in years, to 
reduce his business activities and to con- 
fine them to the Lisbon branch of the 
firm. He has accordingly retired from 
the Gibraltar house, which has been tak- 
en over by the five sons of Isaac E. 
Levy, who in future will do business un- 
der the firm name of Levy Bros. 

They have assumed all the assets and 
liabilities of the Gibraltar house of Levy 
& Co. and have retained the firm’s con- 
nections, and their intention is to con- 
duct the business as heretofore. 








The Present Condition of Russian- 
American Trade 
By Alfred G. Smaltz 


HE Soviet Union is about to enter 

an era of extensive reconstruction 

and expansion. In the immediate 
future, Russia will afford a market for 
many kinds of manufactured goods, and 
agricultural and industrial machinery. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars will be 
spent in development of oil fields, mines, 
timber, cotton and flour mills and other 
vital industries. The plan for electrifi- 
cation alone calls for the expenditure 
of $75,000,000 in one year. Stagnating 
industrial centers of Europe are looking 
to the potentialities of the Russian mar- 
ket as a relief for their inactivity. 

Although there are no recognized diplo- 
matic or trade relations with the Soviet 
on the part of the United States govern- 
ment, we are actually in the lead in 
Russia’s foreign trade. In the past few 
years she has found that her shortage 
of grain and cotton could most cheaply 
be filled in America, and she looks to 
this country as the leader in the use and 
manufacture of modern industrial equip- 
ment. 

The actual trade turnover between 
Russia and the United States in 1925 
was over $100,000,000. If indirect ship- 
ments to Hamburg and the Baltic states 
which eventually reached Russia were 
credited to the latter, the sum would 
be much larger. Of the 1925 business, 
$97,000,000 represent imports from the 
United States, or over two and a half 
times the total of pre-war trade. 

Shipments to the Soviet Union for the 
first six months of 1926 amounted to 
$25,962,982, compared to $52,610,645 for 
the corresponding period of 1925. The 
cause for the drop is that the large pur- 


chases of flour and cotton of 1925 were 
not repeated in 1926, owing to the more 
satisfactory harvests of late 1925. So- 
viet exports to the United States for the 
first half of 1926 were about $13,500,000, 
which is nearly twice the amount re- 
ceived last year. 

During the first half of 1926, the prin- 
cipal things Russia bought from this 
country were: cotton, $11,966,281; agri- 
cultural machinery, $6,053,650; oil well 
supplies, $702,529; autos and parts, 
$554,736; typewriters and adding ma- 
chines, $282,643; tools, $169,114; elec- 
trical supplies, $185,073; binder twine, 
$184,128; paraffin, $137,337. 

Principal imports from Russia during 
this period: furs, $6,000,000; manganese 
ore, $4,000,000; casings, $906,124; fibers, 
$629,208; bristles, $538,876; flaxseed and 
tow, $418,663; skins and hides, $242,572; 
wool, $100,569; nuts, $97,083; mushrooms, 
$51,933; caviar, $45,625. 

The Soviet government maintains a 
monopoly in foreign trade for the entire 
Soviet Union. Purchases and sales are 
conducted through the government’s own 
agencies in foreign lands. These agen- 
cies make a special effort to deal direct- 
ly with producers and manufacturers, 
rather than through intermediaries. The 
actual control is in the hands of the 
people’s commissariat for foreign trade, 
and this is Kamenev. The commissariat 
for foreign trade controls and directs the 
“Goztorg,” or state trading bureau. 

Buying and selling in America is done 
through the following organizations: the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation of New 
York, representing the combined needs 
of six of the principal republics of the 








Soviet Union; the All Russian Textile 
Syndicate, representing an amalgama- 
tion of all the cotton interests of the 
Soviet Union; the Centrosoyus-American, 
representing the greatest consumer’s ¢o- 
operative group of Russia (this organi- 
zation had a turnover last year of $2, 
200,000); the Selkosoyus, representing 
the agricultural co-operatives and hay- 
ing a turnover last year of $1,500,000; 
the Lena Goldfields Co., operating gold 
mines concessions; the Georgia Manga- 
nese Co., operating the world’s richest 
manganese mines and controlled by the 
Harriman interests. There are nine oth- 
er small organizations more or less di- 
rectly engaged in trade connections with 
Russia in a small way. 

The Amtorg is the most important of 
all Russian controlled organizations en- 
gaged in American trade. It is incor- 
porated under the laws of the state of 
New York as a trading corporation, with 
an authorized capital of $1,000,000. Its 
stock is held by a number of state con- 
trolled Russian trading organizations, 
including Arcos, Ltd., the corresponding 
English-Russian trading firm. The turn- 
over of the Amtorg in 1925 was over 
$17,000,000. 

It was this organization which han- 
dled the large purchases of flour in 
America in 1925 after the partial failure 
of the grain crop in Russia in 1924, 
Some $18,000,000 were spent for flour, 
and averted another famine. More re- 
cently the Amtorg negotiated the pur- 
chase of 10,000 tractors from the Ford 
Motor Co. At the time of this transac- 
tion the press reported the terms of 
the deal to have been 75 per cent cash 
and 25 per cent to be paid in cash after 
10 months, the Ford Motor Co. holding a 
lien on the machines. 

The Amtorg has been the principal 
agent in promoting interest and cordial 
relations between Russian and American 
trade circles. It has distributed many 
thousands of catalogues from American 
firms all over Russia. It has promoted 
and arranged for visits of Russian tech- 
nicians and experts to the industrial cen- 
ters of America, and has _ interested 
American capitalists and economists in 
making the trip to Russia to secure first- 
hand information. 

Just now the Amtorg is preparing a 
comprehensive catalogue and index, in 
the Russian language, of * American 
firms and their products. This will be 
available all over Russia, and will not 
only be valuable for educational and in- 
formative material, but should stimulate 
trade as well. The Amtorg also pre- 
pares a monthly bulletin in the Russian 
language on current economic and in- 
dustrial conditions of the United States. 

The procedure of the All Russian Tex- 
tile Syndicate in cotton purchasing is 
most interesting as an indication of the 
up-to-date methods employed by these 
trading organizations. During the first 
six months of 1925 it purchased $25,500,- 
000 worth of cotton and supplies for the 
textile industry of Russia. The cotton 
purchased is sampled and tested by the 
syndicate’s own inspectors at the ports 
from which it is to be shipped to Rus- 
sia. All disputes are subject to arbitra- 
tion by the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change. Thus all questions of quality, 
weight and tare are settled before ship- 
ment. Payment is in dollars in New 
York, partly in cash and partly in trade 
acceptances of the syndicate, which are 
payable also in New York in dollars 
upon maturity. 

American business men have indicated 
their interest in a revival of relations 
with Russia by reorganizing the inactive 
American-Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce. Offices are maintained in New 
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York City, and it is planned to open 
arters in Moscow very soon. 
Testimony furnished by English, 

French, German and American capital- 
jsts is unanimous in stating that all con- 
tracts entered into with the Soviet Union 
or its trade organizations have been 
scrupulously fulfilled. The hesitancy of 
capital to enter Russia because of the 
supposed instability of the government 
is vanishing. Unprejudiced information 
from many sources indicates that there 
is no immediate prospect of any radical 
change from the present form of govern- 
ment. 

The world’s financiers and economists 
agree that there can be no sound world 
economics under existing barriers and 
trade wars which prevent the natural 
fow of the world’s commodities. Rus- 
sia, with her great, undeveloped natural 
resources and hungry millions, is needed 
back in the economic fold at least, re- 
gardiess of the tortuous path of diplo- 
macy. 

So far Russia has paid cash for every- 
thing she has bought, but has now pro- 
gressed to a degree of stability where 
reasonable credits are no more than 
just. ‘Trade credits within Russia are 
much longer than an American manu- 
facturer would think of giving to his 
customers. Long-time credit is neces- 
sary there, because of the enormous dis- 
tances from the centers of distribution 
to the ultimate consumer. There is very 
little money in actual circulation in Rus- 
sia; it is still largely a one-crop country, 
and the peasants know little or nothing 
of personal credits through local banks. 

Germany has already arranged a 300,- 
000,000 gold mark credit for Russian 
trade. Germany has a faculty for get- 
ting in on the ground floor, and it has 
an eye to the future of the undeveloped 
Russian trade market. Because of their 
geographical location, the Germans will 
undoubtedly realize large profits from 
their Russian trade, once the problems 
left from the World War are adjusted. 

In September, 1926, after the visit of 
its editor to Russia, the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce issued two supplements 
of 40 pages each, devoted entirely to a 
review of trade and economic conditions 
in Russia and the future possibilities 
for American trade and investment. 

In concluding an address before the 
American-Russian Chamber ‘of Com- 
merce in New York, Professor H. Park- 
er Willis, editor of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, remarked: 

“Enough has been said to state in 
plain terms the character of the trade 
problem which is now being faced by 
Russia and the United States. One coun- 
try has an excess of productive machin- 
ery and capital, the other a deficiency. 
One is looking for opportunities for in- 
vestment which will yield large returns. 
The other has these. opportunities, but 
is not able to exploit them on account 
of lack of technical skill and available 
capital.” 

Kamenev gives his opinion in a terse 
sentence: “In trade and industry there 
is no divergence of interests between 
the United States and the U. S. S. R. 
—Soviet Russia.” 





A CORRECTION 


Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 6.—In The North- 
western Miller of Dec. 15 a paragraph 
appeared stating that Bernard Haslam 
was taking over the business of Haslam 
& Son, Ltd., London. This statement 
was somewhat misleading, as the firm of 
Haslam & Son, Ltd., is still in existence 
and continuing its business as hereto- 
fore, although it is possible it may cease 
to do so in the near future. Bernard 
Haslam has withdrawn from the firm, 
and is starting business as a flour im- 
porter entirely on his own account at 
47 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
Sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of 


origin: 
-—Week ending——, 
. Dec. 31 Dec. 24 Jan. 1 
United States— 1926 1926 1926 
ae 12,909 4,750 10,588 
ROME ks sicnp0eu00% 000 000 000 
Canada—Atlantic 7,530 9,950 000 
oo, Sora 3,750 1,125 000 
TOME ink wowing ice bs 000 6,240 000 
PE ee 000 «7,210 1,000 
MUMtINOME Seu .des.e0-5 242 250 2,009 
Se Rae sea oe 000 400 000 
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TOLEDO 


Although the improvement in the mill- 
ing situation since the first of the year 
has not been conspicuously noticeable or 
impressive, there has been some change 
for the better. There is more interest, 
sales have been more frequent, and while 
the amounts are comparatively small and 
apparently for more urgent require- 
ments, yet more business is being done. 
Shipping directions have been coming 
more freely than heretofore. But it 
should be remembered that December 
was a very dull month, and that almost 
any volume of buying would constitute 
an improvement. 

There has been nothing which could be 
called a buying movement indicating a 
wide participation by the trade over an 
extended territory in taking on substan- 
tial lots of flour. There has been some 
slight revival of buying, but the aggre- 
gate is small, and when distributed 
among many mills may leave some doubt 
as to whether it could be characterized 
as an actual improvement. 

Stocks Lower—However, the buying 
bears witness to the wearing down of 
stocks, and might reasonably be held to 
suggest that many more buyers will be 
coming into the market shortly for ad- 
ditional supplies. Everybody knows 
that buying has been extremely conserva- 
tive for months, and that there has been 
delay in ordering out flour on old book- 
ings. 

The situation is healthy, so far as soft 
wheat milling of this section goes. Pos- 
sibly there is to be no big buying move- 
ment in the second half of the crop, but 
there are no undigested flour stocks in 
any channels of the trade to embarrass 
the resumption of business and clog the 
movement of flour, nor is the amount of 
bookings carried over sufficient to re- 
strict materially the making of new sales. 

Fluctuations Slight.—The wheat mar- 
ket has been comparatively steady, with 
only light swings up and down, and the 
same comment would apply to flour 
prices. The fact that wheat has held 
up se well, that it has been impossible 
to make it yield but slightly under pres- 
sure, and that it has found support 
from increased export buying on de- 
clines, may result in giving buyers the 
necessary confidence to enter the market. 
It is suspected that they have been hold- 
ing off to see what might happen this 
month. 

Perhaps conditions favor the buyers. 
All mills stand in need of new business. 
It seems impossible to get the plants 
running better than half capacity. Yet 
millers are standing up remarkably well 
and there is no particular or widespread 
price cutting, probably because prices 
are already at rock bottom levels. No 
doubt any mill would be willing at pres- 
ent to make sales at bare cost. 

Improvement Expected.—While busi- 
ness is not what millers would like to 
have it, yet every indication points to its 
getting better rather than worse. Not 
only is this the time of the year when 
business usually picks up, but consump- 
tion has been going on all the time and 
purchases have been light. If hand-to- 
mouth buying is to prevail for the rest 
of the crop year, and there is no cer- 
tainty of anything else, then it behooves 
the miller to predicate his operations on 
that basis, and therein will be found the 
strongest sort of an argument for get- 
ting a fair price for his flour. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Jan. 21, at $6.50@6.75 
bbl, and local springs at $7.50, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 





500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Se, BOCES has ccsesccessce See 69% 
Previews Week «...2...+. 43,400 86 
Dt Linens ih eeaehebed 35,000 73 
Two years ago ........... 37,500 78 

TUPSS FORTS OHS ..<ccccsrs 30,600 66% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Jan. 16-22 ........ 81,600 44,331 54 
Previous week .... 45,300 25,415 56 
YVOGr OBO .cccccees 66,600 42,656 64% 
Two years ago..... 72,810 44,396 61 
Three years ago ... 71,760 48,932 68 
NOTES 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., left Jan, 22, with Mrs. 
Coup, for a visit to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
and other points in the South. 

The annual convention of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at the Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 27-28, the first session on the 
opening day beginning at 2 p.m. 

O. B. Grosvenor, representing the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and the Monarch Milling Co., Kansas 
City, in Ohio, with headquarters at 
Piqua, Ohio, was in Toledo, calling on 
the trade, Jan. 20. 

J. F. Shepperd, for several years rep- 
resenting the Denio-Barr Milling & Grain 
Co., Sheridan, Wyo., with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, Ind., is now handling the 
accounts of the Commander Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and the Monarch Milling 
Co., Kansas City, in Indiana, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 


ATLANTA 


Brokers and mill representatives see a 
better outlook than for several weeks, 
due to a fair increase in sales last week 
and improved inquiry for future re- 
quirements. Most business continues to 
be for near future needs, however. 
Wholesalers are beginning to anticipate 
their needs further ahead than has been 
their custom in two or three months, and 
as their stocks are exceptionally low in 
all parts of the territory, brokers believe 
they will continue buying on a good 
basis for some weeks. Most orders from 
bakers are for current needs, and they 
have larger stocks than wholesalers. 
Shipping directions continue fairly ac- 
tive, but are expected to decline in the 
next week or two. ' 

Quotations, Jan. 22, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
98-lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, standard patent $7.20@ 
7.50, straight patent $7@7.25; soft win- 
ter short patent $8.25@8.60, fancy pat- 
ent $7.90@8.20, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.70; spring wheat short patent $8.25@ 
8.50, standard patent $8@8.35, straight 
patent $7.90@8.20; Utah soft white 
wheat flour, $7.25@7.55; Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, $7.50@7.80. 

NOTES 

L. C. Stair, secretary and treasurer of 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn., flour miller, has returned to his 
duties following several days of illness. 
The offices adjacent to the milling plant 
of that company are being improved and 
new equipment installed. 

Fred Cockrell, of the Anderson-Clay- 
ton Co., Atlanta, has been re-elected 
president of the Atlanta Commercial Ex- 
change, and D. W. Tift re-elected first 
vice president. Other officers elected: 
D. D. Summey, second vice president; 
T. J. Brooks, third vice president; W. 
A. Gilreath, treasurer; J. Hope Tigner, 
secretary and superintendent; directors, 
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W. C. Smith, M. C. Smith, George C. 
Spier, J. R. Ellis, P. R. Lamar, L. M. 
Jordan, J. L. Vickery, George W. Mc- 
Carty, Jr., T. W. Rift, George S. Harris, 
and F. G. Hill. 

Harotp F. PopHask1. 


NORFOLK 


The condition of the flour market last 
week was not conducive to big business, 
though bookings of small orders were 
fair. Spring wheat flours were rather 
active, especially among bakers, and 
some moved with feed. The trade gen- 
erally appeared cautious. Quotations, 
Jan. 21: northwestern spring patents 
$8.15@8.75 bbl, second patents $7.80@ 
8.20; Kansas top patents $7.80@8.45, 
second patents $7.40@7.60; top winter 
patents $7@7.25, second patents $6.60@ 
6.85; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$6.50@6.75. 

NOTES 

S. M. Briggs, Baltimore, representing 
the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., was a recent Norfolk visitor. 


Edward C. Lang, southern sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the trade here last 
week, 

Joseru A. Lesuie, Jr. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour sales in the Southeast have been 
steadily increasing since Jan. 1. Last 
week business assumed normal propor- 
tions for this season of the year. Sales 
were about 60 per cent of capacity of 
the mills, and shipments on contracts 
were generally satisfactory. Most of the 
sales were in moderate quantities, but 
a few took as much as 1,000 bbls. Pur- 
chases were largely for shipment in 30 
to 60 days. Running time at the mills 
has been sharply increased. 

The disposition of jobbers is to await 
any possible development in the market 
in their favor. The new year started 
with stocks generally conceded to be low, 
and millers are looking for a fairly good 
volume of small orders to continue. 
General business conditions in the South 
are fairly good, trade being normal, and 
indications point to an average demand 
for flour and other mill products. 

There was no material change in flour 
prices last week. Quotations, Jan. 22: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8.40 
@8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.50@7.75; 
straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, $6@ 
6.50. 

Rehandlers report a moderate de- 
mand for Minnesota and western flours. 
Bakers’ stocks show some _ reduction. 
Quotations, Jan. 22: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-ib cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.25@8.75 bbl; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $7.75@8.25; standard pat- 
ents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 16-232 ...... 154,320 106,027 68.7 
Previous week - 157,620 97,033 61.5 
Beer GMO sicosws 153,420 104,332 68 
Two years ago... 146,220 125,551 78 
Three years ago. 208,380 117,386 60 

* * 


The Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, 
will open a branch office in Birmingham. 
It already has two at Chattanooga and 
Atlanta. 

Joun Leper. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers are beginning to believe that 
business that should have come to them 
in December, but did not, is coming in 
a belated rush during January. In- 
creased shipping instructions were re- 
ported last week, and stocks were deeply 
dented. Demand was chiefly for medium 
and low grades. Export demand was at 
a minimum. Quotations, Jan. 23, f.o.b., 
Evansville, carload lots, for soft winter 
wheat flour: best patent $7.70@7.75 bbl, 
straights $6@7; Kansas hard, $7.85; 
clears, in jutes, first $5.25@6, second $5. 

7 7 


R. H. Drake, of Igleheart Bros., is 
in the South, calling on the trade. 
W. W. Ross. 


An air mail service is considered likely 
for Canada. 
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NEW YORK 

There was very limited interest in 
flour last week. New orders continued 
very scarce, and the quiet that has pre- 
vailed so far this year showed no signs 
of abatement. Some brokers said cus- 
tomers were too apathetic even to in- 
quire about prices, while others reported 
bids 25@50c below mills’ lowest prices. 
In several instances, where sales were 
made, they were the result of a mill’s de- 
sire to keep grinding, and bore no rela- 
tion to the price of wheat. 

Shipping Directions-—In some quar- 
ters it was reported that shipping direc- 
tions were better. If purchases now on 
the books can be cleaned up properly, 
the tone of the market will be much im- 
proved, 

Sales Widen Price Range.—Some sales 
were made last week at very low prices, 
and between the asking price of some 
mills and the selling price of others mak- 
ing a’ very acceptable barrel of flour, 
there was sometimes a difference of 70c. 

An average range for spring standard 
patent flours was $7.20@7.35, while the 
actual outside figures were $6.95@7.65. 
Hard winters were within a narrower 
range, $7@7.35, possibly accounted for 
by the fact that the chance for actual 
sales of springs forced prices down, 
while the lack of interest in Kansas flours 
made it useless for mills to cut prices. 
Pacific Coast flour prices seemed to have 
stiffened, and were too far above Penn- 
sylvanias to attract business. 

Quotations——Prices, Jan. 22, all in 
jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@8 bbl, 
standard patents $7,10@7.60, clears $6.75 
@7.25; hard winter short patents $7.35@ 
7.70, straights $7@7.35; soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $6.35@6.55; Pa- 
cific Coast $6,656.80. 

FLOUR CLUB COMMITTEES 

The following committees have been 
appointed for the New York Flour Club 
for the coming year: membership, BE. R. 
Freeman, R. L. Sweet, J. O. Wade; en- 
tertainment, W. C. Duncan, John H. 
White, L. EF. Broenniman; good-fellow- 
ship, George RK. Flach, Walter Quacken 
bush, Harry Krulewitch; athletic, J. N. 
Claybrook, A. H. Merry, H. C. Halsted, 
Jr. A. F. Janss, Moe Gross; good and 
welfare, J. FE. Seaver, G. R. Flach, B. 
H. Wunder, F. O, Seaver, FE. O. Chal- 
lenger, Samuel Knighton, R. L. Sweet; 
auditing, 'T. J. Nichols, L. A. Viviano. 


NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,037, the previous week 
1,046, and the same week a year ago 
1,135. 

L. G. Brewer, of Ballard & Ballard, 
Inc., miller, Louisville, Ky., stopped in 
New York before sailing on a six weeks’ 
cruise through the West Indies. 

J. J. Page, manager for the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Toronto, was in- 
troduced on ’change last week by H. P. 
Piper, New York agent for the company. 

Charles B. Jenkins, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager for the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., sailed Jan. 20 on the Santa 
Anna for a two months’ pleasure trip 
to South America. 

Two Minneapolis visitors at the local 
offices of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
last week were A. C. Loring, president 
of the company, and V. C. Ward, head 
of the specialty department. 

Visitors last week at the office of J. G. 
Webster, local representative of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, in- 
cluded F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president, 
and J. R. Morris, wheat buyer. 

W. B. Webb, vice president and man- 
ager of the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller 


Mill Co., while visiting the eastern mar- 


Samuel 
represents the 


called 
who 


kets last week, 
Knighton & Son, 
company here. 

C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days in New York last week, 
with headquarters at the office of J. O. 
Wade, who represents the Claro mill in 
this market. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and Harvey J. Owens, vice 
president of the Kansas Flour Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, were among Kansas millers 
in New York last week. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Jan. 15, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, amounted to 1,776,406 
bus and 49,877 bbls. None of the flour 
shipments ran over 10,000 bbls. 

George Ehret, millionaire brewer, who 
died Jan. 20, had been a member of the 
New York Produce Exchange since 1882, 
although he had not visited the floor in 
many years. The gratuity fund of the 
exchange will pay about $5,300 to his 
estate. 

Farrar Tilney, general purchasing 
agent for the General Baking Corpora- 
tion, with Mrs. Tilney, William J. Eis- 
ner, president of the Newark Paraffine & 
Parchment Paper Co., and Mrs, Eisner, 
Donald Ramsey, head of the bread wrap- 
ping department of the Nashua Gummed 
& Coated Paper Co., Charles Reinhart, 
vice president of the Overman Cushion 
Tire Co., and Mrs. Ramsey and Mrs. 
Reinhart, left Jan. 21 for a fishing trip 
along Long Keys, Fla., after which they 
will spend a short time in Havana, Mr. 
Tilney is reported to be an expert at mo- 
tion picture photography of sail fishing, 
so it is hoped some interesting results 
will be obtained from the trip. 


upon 


BUFFALO 


The flour market last week displayed 
seasonal dullness, and up to the close 
was marked by no interest on the part 
of buyers. Shipping directions are com- 
ing in slowly, and it is a question wheth- 
er all the mills will run this week, Ex- 
port demand has declined, and trading 
has dwindled to small proportions. 

Southwestern patents of well-estab- 
lished brands are doing a little business 
with old customers, but the general aver- 
age of business is below springs. 

First clears are having only a limited 
sale, due to the lessened demand for rye 
products, 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 22: spring 
fancy patents $8.20@8.40 bbl, standard 
patent $7@7.25, clears $7@7.10, second 
clears $5.50; hard winters $8@8.10, 
straights $7.40@7.50; semolina, No. 2 
5%c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Jan, 22, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.15@9.25 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.30; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 16-22 238,000 197,477 83 
Previous week . 238,000 167,617 70 
Year ago «+++ 238,000 192,365 $1 
Two years ago... 238,000 193,500 $1 
Three years ago. 166,600 117,812 70 


NOTES 

T. P. Gaines, Sherburne, and F, T. 
Benjamin, Canastota, millers, were here 
last week, 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Millers’ Traffic Committee was held at 
the Hotel Buffalo on Jan. 18, 

W. J. McKibbin, sales manager for the 
Buffalo plant of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., New York, attended the an- 





nual meeting of the New York State 
Bakers’ Association at Lake Placid last 
week. 

The Mutual Millers’ and Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association held its midwinter meet- 
ing at the Hotel Buffalo on Jan. 21. 

George E. Todd, of the Maritime Mill- 
ing Co., returned last week after visiting 
the trade in Vermont, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

Charles T. Olson, vice president of the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the office of the Buffalo Flour 
Mills Corporation last week. 

W. D. Sanderson, Buffalo traffic man- 
ager of the Washburn Crosby Co., was 
the speaker at a recent weekly meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Lockport. 
His subject was “The New Era in Trans- 
portation.” Mr. Sanderson has just com- 
pleted a term as president of the Buffalo 
Transit Club and is vice chairman of the 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board. 

M. A. McCaarny. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales continued good last week, 
although no large orders were placed. 
An improvement was noted in shipping 
directions. A more optimistic tone is 
felt in the market here than for some 
time. 

The ranges on springs and hard win- 
ters were not far apart last week, al- 
though springs held the lead. The bulk 
of sales were about evenly divided be- 
tween mills of the Northwest and the 
Southwest. Bakers, especially the larger 
ones, appear to be well supplied with 
flour. Some mills are making conces- 
sions to stimulate trade. 

Sales of clears were heavier, with 
prices firm and unchanged, last week. 
Demand for soft winter flour continued 
good. Flour men anticipate a general 
resumption of buying in February. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98’s, Jan. 22: 
spring wheat short patent $7.25@8 bbl, 
standard patent $7@7.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.25@7.75, standard pat- 
ent %6.75@7.25, clears $6.50@7.25; soft 
winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 

Semolina was in good demand and was 
quoted, on Jan, 22, at 5%c Ib, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

NOTES 

Fire recently destroyed the grain ele- 
vator of the Farmers’ Exchange, Ada, 
Ohio, entailing a loss of $50,000. 


Joseph A. Ganster, aged 72, for 38 
years engaged in the flour and grocery 
trade at Reading, Pa., died recently. 

John Haller, of the Eagle Bakery, 
Altoona, accompanied by Mrs. Haller, is 
en route to the Pacific Coast for a vaca- 
tion. 

FE. R. Braun, president of Braun Bros. 
& Co., wholesale bakers, Pittsburgh, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Braun, left on Jan. 
21 for Florida, 


Edward R. Wooley, aged 67, owner 
and manager of the Pickerington (Ohio) 
Mill Co., died on Jan. 14. He had op- 
erated the mill for over 20 years. 

L. A. Stonerod, formerly of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., is now associated with 
the sales staff of the Pittsburgh office of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 

Albert E. Jones, of the Keister Mill- 
ing Co., Huntington, W. Va., recently 
was married to Miss Olive Davis, the 
couple leaving on a motor trip to the 
West. 

John W. Flickner, Edenburg, Pa., was 
held in jail at New Castle, Pa., in de- 
fault of $5,000 bail, to answer a charge 
of arson in connection with the alleged 
burning of the Cole Flour Mill, Eden- 
burg, 18 months ago, after an alterca- 
tion with the manager of the plant over 
a debt. 

C. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour sales were slow last week. 
Some factors in the trade look for an 
early improvement. 

Spring and hard winter mills were 
especially anxious for business. They 
tried to land it in instances by stiffening 
their limits a trifle, but the effort proved 
futile, because it got no support from 
wheat. There was no difficulty in buy- 
ing it at about the old figures at the 
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close. The surprise of the week was the 
comparatively low rates,—$6.10@6.25 bbi, 
in cotton,—at which some of the leading 
rye flour mills were willing to sell white 
patent in spite of the strength in the 
grain. These prices were doubtless with- 
drawn later, although no trading appar- 
ently resulted when they were effective. 

Closing prices, Jan. 22, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent %$7.75@8, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent %7.60@ 
7.85, straight $7.10@7.35; soft winter 
short patent $6.85@7.10, straight (near- 
by) $5.85@6.10. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
5,969 bbls flour and 180,249 bus barley 
destined for export. ; 

Thomas C. Bowling, formerly of the 
Jefferson Milling Co., Charles Town, W. 
Va., was on ’change on Jan. 17. 

The mill formerly operated by the Jef- 
ferson Milling Co., Charles Town, W. 
Va., is now reported as being operated 
by the Hill Flour Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

William H. Hayward, of Hayward & 
Co., brokers and agents in flour, feed and 
grain, has returned to his office after 
being confined to his home for a week 
with a cold. 

L. A. Schillinger, formerly manager of 
Gardner Bakeries, Inc., which were ab- 
sorbed by the General Baking Co., is 
manager of the new local branch of the 
latter concern. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week: 31 cars No. 2 dark north- 
ern, 9 sample grade dark northern, 12 
No. 5 northern, 1 No. 2 mixed, 4 No. 4 
mixed, 4 sample grade mixed, 2 sample 
grade mixed, smutty; 1 No. 4 mixed, 
smutty,—a total of 64. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is quiet, jobbers and 
bakers confining operations closely to 
the satisfaction of current needs. Sup- 
plies, however, are small, and limits gen- 
erally are well maintained. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 22: spring first 
patent $8@8.40, standard patent 437.65 
@8, first clear $7.15@7.40; hard winter 
short patent $7.60@8, straight $7.40@ 
7.60; soft winter straight, $6@6.65. 

* * 


C. B. Bell, Norfolk, Va., has succeed- 
ed D. L. Atkinson as representative of 
the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Samuet 8S, Daniets. 


BOSTON 


A dull and wholly unsatisfactory flour 
demand prevailed last week, buyers tak- 
ing hold only when it became absolutely 
necessary to renew supplies, and then 
buying in the smallest possible quanti- 
ties. Stocks carried by the New England 
trade are moderate. All seem to be 
willing to take a chance as to the future 
as regards obtaining what flour is necded. 

Some mills are offering at liberal con- 
cessions from asking prices, and in this 
way have been able to secure the small 
amount of business passing. ‘The mills 
which are holding firm are not getting 
much, 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
lbs, in sacks, Jan, 22: special spring pat- 
ents, $8.60@8.75 bbl, standard patents 
$7.50@8.60, first clears $7.25@7.50; hard 
winter patents, $7.25@7.85; soft winter 
patents $7@7.65, straight $6.50@7, cleat 
$6.35 @6.50. 

NOTES 

Alvan T. Fuller, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, has been elected to honorury 
membership in the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange. 

John M. Knowles, youngest son of 
James T. Knowles, is now actively asso- 
ciated with James H. Knowles & Son, 
flour agents and receivers, Boston. 


Roger Roughton, of Earle & Stoddart, 
Inc., grain exporter, New York, last 
week visited the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, the guest of Andrew L. 
O'Toole, a director of the organization. 

Lovis W. DePass. 
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SEATTLE 


Flour trading was very slack in the 
Pacitic Northwest last week. The small 
bakers bought a little, but the larger 
ones are Still booked well ahead. Fam- 
ily flour sales were approximately normal. 
“Sales to California have made a poor 
showing this crop year, and last week 
was no exception. Central western busi- 
ness was confined to a scattered car lot 
trad, and few mills sold any to the At- 
lantic seaboard. One of the larger com- 
panies, however, is reported to have 
made a round lot booking of flour to a 
large eastern bakery consolidation. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Jan. 21: 
famiiy short patents $7@8 bbl, basis 49- 
Ib cottons; pastry flour $5.80@6.90, 98's ; 
stan ard patent $6.80@7, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
whe: ts, $7.10@8. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dak: ta, $7.90@8.30 bbl; Montana, $7.10 


@7.20. 

Export Trade.—There has been prac- 
tically no inquiry for flour from the 
Orient. Civil war, low exchange, and the 


com; ctition of low-priced foreign flour 
make business with America practically 
impossible. Nominal quotations to Hong- 
kong and North China, $5.60@5.80 bbl, 
fo.b.. American seaboard, for straights, 
and 10@20c more for clears. South and 
Central American sales have been of 
modcrate volume, but business with the 
United Kingdom has amounted to prac- 
tically nothing. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 16-22 ...%.... 46,800 22,735 49 
Previous week .... 46,800 22,461 48 
Year ago ......+-+ 52,800 24,120 46 
Two years ago..... 52,800 27,304 52 
Three years ago... 52,800 42,491 80 
Four years ago.... 562,800 37,276 71 
Five years ago.... 62,800 31,091 59 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

m8. 16-88 ..rccsses Gee 21,127 37 

Previous week .... 57,000 29,953 63 

Year ago ......+.- 87,000 20,493 36 

Two years ago..... 57,000 13,302 23 

Three years ago... 67,000 48,166 85 

Four years ago.... 57,000 31,306 55 

Five years ago.... 67,000 41,350 73 
NOTES 


The Ajax Feed Co., Arlington, Wash., 
has assigned to Robert W. Shaw. 

F. A, Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Ine., passed 
through Seattle recently. 

The Woodcock Bros. Milling Co., 
Maupin, Oregon, has been sold to Henry 
Seethoff and A. J. Barkman. 

The Master Bakers’ Club of Seattle 
and the Northwestern Master Bakers 
and Allied Trades will hold their third 
annual banquet, prize card party and 
ball, at the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jan. 29. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of January: to Glas- 
ow, 2,285 bbls; Belfast, 2,570; Dublin, 
2570; South America, 4,520; Honolulu, 
7,030; Hongkong, 6,560; Amoy, 12,500; 
South America, 22,550. 


PORTLAND 


Domestic flour trade is not what mills 
had hoped for this month. Although 
Prices seem to be reasonably stable, bak- 
ers are not buying as they usually do at 
the beginning of the year. No price 
changes were made last week, top pat- 
ents being quoted, Jan. 22, at $7.65 bbl, 
bakers hard wheat at $7.75 and bakers 
blue-stem at $7.15, in straight cars. 
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Export flour bids for the most part 
are out of line with sellers’ ideas. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Jan. 16-22 . 28,132 45 
Previous week -- 18,232 29 
WOOP GEO acescvsces és . 27,685 44 
PWO FORTS GBS ccccccsecee 44,074 71 
THOS VOTES BHO .ccccccces 69,380 95 
Four years ago ........... 39,910 70 
Five years ago ........... 32,179 56 


*. * 


Among grain shipments last week were 
two parcels each of 37,333 bus for ports 
on the west coast of South America. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 

Improved demand for flour from the 
Southeast and a better tone in Pacific 
Coast conditions were reported last week. 
The Utah and Idaho markets were quiet. 

Large Utah mills are operating at ca- 
pacity. Many smaller ones are operat- 
ing at 50 per cent. The situation is con- 
sidered superior to that of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

Quotations are unchanged. On Jan. 22 
offerings to the Pacific Coast were at 
$7.45@8.15 bbl for top patents and $7.05 
@7.70 for second patents, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points, basis 98-lb cottons. To the 
Southeast the quotations were $7.30@8.10 
bbl for high patents, and $7.10@7.55 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River points, 
basis 98-lb cottons. Mills quoted to Utah 
and Idaho points on top patents at $6.65 
@7.30 bbl, straights, and $6.25@6.65, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 

W. E. Albers, formerly secretary of 
the Warsaw (Ill.) Milling Co., was a 
recent Ogden visitor on his way to River- 
side, Cal. 

W. W. Percival, vice president and 
manager of the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., 
has returned from an extended visit in 
California. 

J. J. Neville, manager of the New 
Husler Flour Mills, Salt Lake City, has 
been elected treasurer of the Utah Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, 

W. E. Zuprann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


While flour business has been at a low 
point, interest is improving. Conditions 
are expected to be better in February. 
Slack demand has forced mills to quote 
practically cost prices in order to main- 
tain volume. Conditions in the baking 
business, especially in the East Bay dis- 
trict, where a price war is in effect, have 
forced bakers to use cheaper grades of 
flour, with the result that straight grades 
and first clears are in good demand. 
Previous contracts for patents are being 
ignored, and deliveries are slow. 

Quotations, Jan. 21, 98's, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, carload lots, draft terms: top 
patents, $8.80@9 bbl; Montana standard 
patents $7.80@8; clears $6.60@6.80; 
Kansas standard patents, $7.75@7.95; 
Dakota standard patents, $7.70@7.90; 
Oregon-Washington blue-stem patents 
$6.90@7.10, straight grades $6.50@6.70; 
northern hard wheat patents, $7@7.20, 
northern pastry $6.50@6.70; California 
pastry, $6.10@6.20. 

NOTES 


E. B. Devine, formerly central-west 
sales manager for the Sperry Flour Co., 
is to become affiliated with the Coast- 
Dakota Flour Co. 

The grain committee of the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Exchange has announced the 
following officers: W. S. Bell, chairman; 
James J. Sullivan, chief inspector; R. D. 
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Joyce, flour inspector; D. Belknap, sec- 
retary. 

Roy N. Bishop, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, has been re-elected a director 
of the Palace Hotel Co. 

The Coast-Dakota Flour Co., San 
Francisco, has announced the acquisition 
of two new mill connections, the Novelty 
Mill Co., Seattle, and the Columbia Mill- 
ing Co., Portland. 

E. M. Larsrncer. 


LOS ANGELES 


Conditions in the flour market remain 
steady, most mills reporting demand 
good for the season. Little new business 
is being contracted for. A limited in- 
quiry is coming from large bakers. Pro- 
duction is kept normal through large de- 
liveries of flour contracted for three to 
six months ago. Conditions are expected 
to remain steady for the next month. 

Quotations, Jan. 21, car lots, basis 4%’s: 
hard wheat seconds, $7.80 bbl; blended 
seconds, $7.50; California pastry, $7.20; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.60; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.20; Dakota 
straight grade, $8.20; Montana straight 
grade, $7.70; Washington pastry, $6.75. 

NOTES 

M. J. O'Neill, of the O'Neill Grain 
Co., Spokane, Wash., was in Los An- 
geles last week on business. 

C. A. Peplow, manager of the Collins 
Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, was a 
recent visitor to Los Angeles. 

W. T. Greeley, president of the Gree- 
ley Elevator Co., Great Falls, Mont., is 
in southern California on business. 

F. J. Bardet is now associated in the 
flour and feed brokerage business, Cen- 
tral Building, Los Angeles, with his 
brother, L. M. Bardet, president of the 
Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club. 

Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, arrived at Palm Springs, Cal., on Jan. 
20, for a three months’ stay. He was 
accompanied by his wife and their son, 
Phillip Pillsbury. 

The Robert I. Steen Co., bakers’ ma- 
chinery and supplies, has moved its ware- 
house, store, and offices from 374 South 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, to a 
two-story brick building at 225 South 
San Pedro Street. 

Wheat shipped into Los Angeles dur- 
ing 1926 totaled 2,653 cars, according 
to figures supplied by the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange, compared to 2,800 in 


1925. No exporting of grain has been 
done from Los Angeles harbor since 
1922. 


CHINESE MILLERS UNITE 

TO TEST WHEAT PURCHASED 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—Owners of mills 
at Shanghai, China, according to a re- 
port from C. C. Howard, acting United 
States trade commissioner there, have 
formed and are putting into operation 
a mutual organization which will test 
wheat for adulteration. All wheat pur- 
chased by these member mills, contain- 
ing more than 2 per cent of foreign mat- 
ter, will be rejected. While this organi- 
zation is only in an experimental stage, 
it is now functioning in Shanghai, and 
offices are being established in various 
wheat buying centers. 


FRED D. PFENING ELECTED 
TO EARLY & DANIELS BOARD 


Fred D. Pfening, Columbus, Ohio, sec- 
retary of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Early & Daniels Co., 
Cincinnati, at a meeting of stockhold- 
ers on Jan. 18. 

The Early & Daniels Co. started in 
business in 1881 and was incorporated 
in 1904, doing business in grain, hay, 
feeds and flour. It owns and operates 
two grain elevators of 1,000,000-bu ca- 
pacity each, at Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis. 

The year 1926 was the best in its his- 
tory, the earnings, after all deductions 
of depreciation and taxes, amounting to 
$199,722 net, equal to $7.91 a share, the 
regular dividend of $2.50 a share and an 
extra of $1 being declared. 
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GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING 
CO. EARNINGS INCREASED 


Los Anoetes, Cat.—Net earnings of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los An- 
geles, for the six months ended Dec. 31, 
1926, were $55,266 greater than in the 
entire year ended June 30, 1926, accord- 
ing to O. H. Morgan, president. 

For the last six months of 1926, net 
profits totaled $508,547, equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $5.37 a share on the 
80,000 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. This compares with net earnings of 
$453,282, equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $3.72 a share, in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1926. 

In July of last year the company re- 
tired $200,000 of its first preferred stock. 
There are now 20,000 shares of $100 par 
value first preferred stock outstanding, 
and 2,000 second preferred. Dividends 
are paid at the rate of 7 per cent on 
the first preferred and at 8 per cent on 
the second. 


BAKERY ENGINEERS MEET 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Los Ancetes, Cau.—“Qualifications of 
a Bakery Production Man” were dis- 
cussed by J. W. Costello, president of 
the Weber Baking Co., Walter Eseman, 
of the Franco-American Baking Co., and 
Mr. Lawrence, of the Van de Kamp 
System of Bakeries, at the regular 
monthly meeting of the southern Cali- 
fornia branch of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, held here on 
Jan. 15. 

It was voted to employ N. M. Cregor, 
chemist of the Van de Kamp System of 
Bakeries, and formerly of the Ward 
Baking Co. research department, to re- 
view the lectures recently given in Los 
Angeles by William Wamsley, of the 
American Institute of Baking. The re- 
views, a series of six, will begin on Jan. 
26, one to be given every second and 
fourth Wednesday of the month there- 
after. Smith Norton, of the Franco- 
American Baking Co., Frank Nagro, of 
the Golden State Milk Products Co., and 
J. Levey, of Van de Kamp’s, were elect- 
ed to arrange details of the lectures. 

The next meeting of the society will 
be held on Feb. 5, at which time R. R. 
Beamish, vice president and general 
manager of the Davis Standard Bread 
Co., Los Angeles, will talk on “Co-op- 
eration in the Baking Industry, and the 
Results Obtainable Through It.” 

A dinner-dance is scheduled by the so- 
ciety to be held on Feb, 12. J. Levey, of 
Van de Kamp’s, chairman, William Fish- 
er, of Procter & Gamble, R. G. Zahnle, 
of the California-Leslie Salt Co., John 
C. Paegler, of the Magnus Fruit Prod- 
ucts Co., and A. H. McConnell, of the 
Globe Cotton Oil Mills, have been ap- 
pointed as a Committee to make arrange- 
ments. 


PACIFIC COAST CONTINUES 
BREAD PRICE CUTTING WAR 


Seatrie, Wasn.—Price cutting in sev- 
eral of the large Pacific Coast centers 
continues. In the Salt Lake City terri- 
tory, bread is being sold at two loaves 
for 5c, and three for 10c¢ in chain stores 
and cut price places. Wholesale bakeries 
are continuing to sell well-established 
brands at 8c and Ile for the 1-lb and 
1%-lb loaves. In Oakland, Cal., chain 
stores are selling for as low as three 
for 10c. Seattle, also, has a price war 
on among the chain stores and cut rate 
places, and bread is selling for as low as 
5c. Los Angeles conditions have not as- 
sumed the proportions of a bread war, 
although 5¢ bread is obtainable. Some 
of the cut price bread is of fair quality, 
but on the average is of inferior grade, 
bakers endeavoring to produce a large 
loaf for the weight rather than to put 
flavor in the goods. 

ASSUMES NEW POSITION 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Port A. Johnson, 
formerly sales manager for the Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, arrived in Kansas City 
early this week to take up his new duties 
as sales manager for the Interior Flour 
Mills Co., which operates a plant at 
Topeka, Kansas, but maintains headquar- 
ters here. Clarence S. Chase is manager 
of the company. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The wmillfeed market is 
strong and active. Buyers are begin- 
ning to realize that prices will not de- 
cline as they did a year ago, but with 
continued light production, the market 
is more likely to gain in strength. Buy 
ing has been on a hand-to-mouth basis 
for some time, and a steady small lot 


demand is expected to continue. Mixers 
and country dealers are taking on their 
current requirements, and an inquiry 


has also developed from the East. Of- 
ferings continue light and holders find a 
ready place for practically everything 
they have. Spring bran was quoted, 
Jan. 22, at $29.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$29.50, standard middlings %80@30.50, 
flour middlings $3435.50, red dog $38 
@39. 


Milwaukee.——While the call for wheat 
feeds is hardly equal to seasonal expec- 
tations, it is sufficient to inject some new 
strength, with an advance in asking 
limits. Extreme weather for several 
weeks has begun to tell on consumers’ 
as well as jobbers’ stocks, and while 
there is no voluminous buying movement, 
the relatively small offerings by mills 
are sustaining “values very well at the 
advance. The trade generally looks for 
a continued strong market, and some 
predict much higher prices. Bran is 
fully 75¢ higher, while middlings and red 
dog are up 50¢c, The feed market in 
general is bullish, with advances all along 
the line. Quotations, Jan. 22: spring 
bran $29.25@ 29.75 ton, winter bran $29.20 
@29.70, standard middlings $29.50@30, 
flour middlings %33.50@34.50, and red 
dog $37.50@38.50, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis. Millfeed was very quict last 
week. A few direct sales by mills were 
reported, but otherwise there was very 
little business. Stocks are low, but buy 
ers are not inclined to increase them at 
this time. Quotations, Jan. 22: soft 
winter wheat bran $28.50@29 ton, hard 
wheat bran $28@28.50, and gray shorts 
$32.50) 33.25. 
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Minneapolis—A feature of the millfeed 
market in the past week has been the 
inquiry received for bran from unusual 
points. Sales have been made to the 
Dakotas, and inquiries for prices have 
come from San Francisco, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and New Orleans, La: Freight rates 
to the two latter points would apparent- 
ly make business impossible, but the 
inquiry indicates how tight the feed sit- 
uation really is. Apparently, these buy- 
ers are unable to supply their needs at 
their usual sources of supply, and have 
been forced to go far afield to cover 
them. Reports from the Pacific Coast 
say that very little feed is available 
there, and purchases of red dog have 
been made from Kansas City territory 
at above Minneapolis basis. 

The strength that developed in mill 
feed a week ago still holds. Light pro 
duction has caused a real scarcity of 
bran for immediate shipment, and the 
outlook for increased supplies is not very 
bright. Some November-December con 
tracts are still unfilled, and a few mills 
are buying back bran wherever possible. 

Country mills that formerly looked to 
Minneapolis and Chicago jobbers to dis 
pose of their surplus are now selling 
their feed at home or to buyers located 
west of them. This has caused a ma- 
terial shrinkage in country offerings. 

For the first time in months, eastern 
buyers are in the market. Buffalo prices 
are still below Minneapolis, but those in 
the Southwest have been advanced, and 
the market is strong and healthy. Job 
bers specializing in mixed cars report 
good sales daily, with buyers paying 50c 
@$1 ton premium on some grades for 
quick shipment. Mills also report good 
split car inquiry, with nothing to offer in 
straight cars, except limited quantities of 
flour middlings and red dog. Weakness 


in second clear naturally has had its ef- 
fect on red dog prices. 

Prices on other grades are very firm. 
City mills quote bran nominally at $27 
ton, standard middlings $28, flour mid- 
dlings $32, red dog %$35.50@36, wheat 
mixed feed $27@33, and rye middlings 


#21@22, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 


sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 26 Year ago 

Bran $26.50@27.00 $.....@25.25 
Stand. middlings 27.60@ 28.00 eee» @26.25 
Flour middlings.. 32.00@23.00 27.560@28.00 
RK. dog, 140-lb jute 35.00@36.00 33.00@38.00 

Duluth.—Buyers continue to inquire 
for millfeed, but the volume of trade is 
unimportant. Central states dealers want 


supplies and are willing to pay mill 
prices. Points east are in need of feed, 
but will not meet mill quotations. About 
all that the mills are doing is to take 
cure of their customers in mixed car 
trade, and get out some of the orders al- 
ready on their books. 


Great Falls-—Severe winter weather 
has stimulated demand for January 
feed, and mills find it difficult to fill 
January commitments. On Jan. 22 


standard bran was quoted at $28 ton and 
standard middlings $31. 
THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Millfeed continued its 
advance last week, going 50c@$1 higher 
and reaching the highest levels of the 
season. Prices were firm at the full ad- 
vance. The strength in bran is caused 
principally by the scant supply, result- 
ing from limited production and good 
sales since Jan. 1. Present inquiry is 
not brisk. With the heavy feeds, the sit- 
uation is different, as buying is persist- 
ent and from a wide territory. Sales 
are particularly large to the Southeast 
and to mixers, while bookings to near-by 
dealers are also good. 

Little interest exists in deferred bran, 
and none can be sold except at rather 
sharp discounts. On the other hand, 
shorts for February or even more dis- 
tant shipment are in demand at current 
prices. 

Quotations, Jan. 22, 
sacked, Kansas City: bran, $26@26.50 
ton; brown shorts, $30.50@31; gray 
shorts, $32@32.50; red dog, $37.50@38. 


Atchison,-— Limited mill operations, 
bad weather and higher prices for cot- 
tonseed products caused further advances 
in the millfeed market. There is a limit- 
ed demand for deferred deliveries, and 
mills are holding rather close to current 
values because of the possibility of fur- 
ther curtailment in output. Quotations, 
Jan, 22, basis car lots, sacked, Missouri 
River: bran, $26.50 ton; mill-run, $29; 
gray shorts, $32, 


basis car lots, 


Salina..-Demand for millfeed continues 
active, in keeping with a spurt in de- 
mand that appeared several weeks ago. 
Quotations, Jan, 20, basis Kansas City, 
in 100-lb lots: bran, $1.25@1.85; mill- 
run, $1.40@1.45; gray shorts, $1.55@1.60. 


Oklahoma City.—An advance of $4@5 
in the price of cottonseed meal over do- 





mestic territory created an unusual de- 
mand for bran, and considerably in- 
creased the call for shorts last week. 
Quotations were advanced 5c per 100 
lbs. Heavy demand came from south- 
eastern states for bran in car lots, Mem- 
phis dealers offering a net $25 a car 
more than Oklahoma mills can get for 
the products by selling them to mixed 
car customers. Brokers and dealers over 
most of the domestic territory have light 
stocks. On Jan. 22 bran was worth 10 
@\5e bag less than cottonseed meal. 
Cottonseed cake sold for twice what 
it did a year ago. Oklahoma millers 
quoted straight bran per bag of 100 Ibs 
at $1.35, mill-run $1.45, and wheat gray 
shorts $1.70. 

Wichita—The millfeed market con- 
tinues strong. In some mills, stocks are 
getting low, with orders taking all of 
the feed milled. Quotations, Jan. 21: 
bran, $1.30 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.45; 
shorts, $1.60@1.75. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand _ con- 
tinues out of proportion to the limited 
supplies. Mills are selling supplies for 
30 days ahead at prevailing top prices, 
and could dispose of more. Thus far 
the trade has not taken kindly to offers 
of feed at present levels for later than 
February delivery. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran, $26@27 ton; mill-run, 
$29@30; gray shorts, $82@32.50. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed has turned strong, 
demand being good and prices showing a 
tendency to advance. One Toledo mill 
marked prices up 50c last week. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted, Jan. 21, 
at $31.25@33 ton, mixed feed at $32.75 
@33, and middlings at $33@34.25, in 
100’s, f.0.b., Toledo. 

Evansville——Demand for millfeed last 
week was very strong, and millers could 
hardly meet it, and it came from a wide 
territory. Quotations, Jan. 23: bran $29 
ton, mixed feed $31, and shorts $32@33. 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Demand for feed has been 
strong, but offerings light. Mills gener- 
ally have required orders for flour with 
feed, and brokers’ quotations are higher. 
Quotations, Jan. 21: red dog, $44@47 
ton; flour middlings, $37.50@38; stand- 
ard middlings, $35.50@36.50; standard 
bran, $35@35.50. 

Nashville-——Millfeed demand is un- 
usually satisfactory at southeastern mills, 
there being little difficulty in selling the 
output, with the market steady. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 22: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b.,.Ohio River stations, 
$26@28 ton; standard middlings, $29 
@31. 

Atlanta.—The millfeed market con- 
tinued to show a slow but steady im- 
provement last week. More advance or- 
ders were placed than in several months, 
with the outlook indicating a continued 
good call. The cold weather helped to 
further increase demand. Collections 
continue slow, but they also give prom- 
ise of early improvement. Prices are 
stable, following the gains noted a week 
ago. Quotations, Jan, 22: bran, basis 
100-lb bags, $35@37 ton; winter mid- 
dlings, $36@87; standard middlings, $34 
@35; red dog, $47@48 

Memphis.—Offerings light, and prices 
have risen to the highest levels in weeks. 
On Jan, 22 wheat bran sold in a small 
way at $29.50@30 ton, while gray shorts 
were firm at $34.50@35. Oklahoma of- 
fered little, but very close to parity with 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Milifeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 25, 


based cn carload lots, 





prompt delivery, per ton, 


packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago patan cones Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ..8 @30.00 $. + @27.00 #;. a - oD vce _ ~— 00 
Hard winter bran - @30.00 -@ 26. 50 28. 25@ 28.50 
Soft winter bran ‘ 066.3. e ben 5 -@..... 28.60@29.00 . : @35. 00 
Standard middlings* 30.50@31.00 - @28.00 30.50 @31.00 cocpe Maen 35. 00 @35. 50 
Flour middlingst 34.50 @36.00 - @32.00 -«+»@32.50 33.50@34.560 37.60@38.00 
Red dog 38.00 @39.00 36. 50 @ 36.00 wry) Loree ceeee@..... 43.00@44.00 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran .@31.00 $34.50 @35.00 $32.60@33.50 §.....@..... 


Hard winter bran escent iS ee 
Soft winter bran ..... seve eo Davee 


34.50 @35 
35.00 @35.50 35.2 


$35.00@35.5 
.00 35.00 @35.2 
5 @36.50 


ao 


32.560 @33.50 


33.00@34.00 26.00@28.00 


Standard middlings*..... .....@32.00 35.00 @36.00 36.00@36.50 33.50@34.50 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... -.@35.60 40.60 @41.00 40.00@40.26 86.50@37.50 .....@..... 
Red dog -@39.60 44.00 @45.00 44.50@45.50 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ce Ree ee ‘ ... @32.00 $.....@34.00 $. - @40.00 
{Winnipeg ........ -. @26.00 a+» @28.00 3. Sa, 


tGray shorts. 


*Brown shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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soft wheat sections. The local trade has 
light supplies, but is buying only actual 
needs. 
THE EAST 

Boston.—Wheat feeds are quoted §] 
higher, with a slight improvement in de- 
mand, Local stocks are only fair. Milj 
offerings of domestic feeds by shippers 
are light. Other feeds are quiet, and 
are held a shade higher. No Canadian 
pure bran or middlings are offered for 
shipment, but some resales have heen 
made by receivers who had feed that has 
been in store for some time, and at 
slightly’ under domestic prices. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 22, all near-by or prompt 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, 
$35@35.50 ton; hard winter bran, $35@ 


35.25; soft winter bran, $35.25@35.50: 
standard middlings, $36@36.50; flour 


middlings, $40@40.50; red dog, $44.50@ 
45.50; stock feed, $36; reground oat 
hulls, $16. 


Pittsburgh.—Millfeed was inactive last 
week, with sales mainly in small quan- 
tities. Offerings were moderate. Prices 
held firm. Quotations, Jan. 22: stand- 
ard middlings $33@33.50 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $37.50@38.50, spring bran $32.50@ 
33, and red dog $42.50. 


Buffalo.—increased demand and light 
offerings of spring bran and middlings 
sent those prices up $1 last week. Mills 
are offering only in mixed cars and are 
sold up well into February, with some 
business reported for March. Others are 
not selling except for February. ()uo- 
tations, Jan. 22: spring bran $30.50@31 
ton, standard middlings $32, flour mid- 
dlings $34.50 and red dog $39.50. 


Baltimore.—Demand for feed is still 
light, though the tone of the market is 
better, with spring bran held 50c hizher. 
Quotations, Jan. 22, in 100-ib sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $34@34.50; soft winter 
bran, $34@35; standard middlings, 
$33.50@34; flour middlings, $37@3s; red 
dog, $43@44. 

Philadelphia. — Offerings of millfeed 
are light and the market rules firm, with 
a fair demand. Quotations, Jan. 22, 
prompt shipment: spring bran $34.50@ 
85 ton, hard winter bran $34.50@35, soft 
winter bran $35@35.50, standard mid- 
dlings $35@36, flour middlings $40@41, 
as to quality, red dog $44@45 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle——Millfeed was firm last week, 
and advanced about $1 with the acvent 
of colder weather. Local and California 
demand was good, and mill supplies 
light. On Jan. 22 Washington mills 
quoted standard mill-run at $31 ton, 
coast, to jobbers, red feed $30, and bran 
$29@29.50. Montana mills were not of- 
fering to coast markets. 

San Francisco.—There is little activ- 
ity in millfeed, buyers being fairly well 
stocked for 30 to 60 days. Sales are 
confined to odd lots at prices under the 
ruling figures. ‘The market has strength- 
ened, and offerings are scattered. ‘l'exas 
and Utah mills apparently have more 
feed to sell than northern mills. [Local 
mills are offering little, chiefly low grade 
flour and mixed cars of bran, mill-run 
and shorts. Quotations, Jan. 21, car- 
load lots, delivered, San _ Francisco, 
prompt shipment, draft terms: Montana 
bran and mill-run, March, $32.50@ 33.50 


ton; Kansas bran, $36@37; northern 
standard bran and mill-run, $3435; 


white bran and mill-run, $36@37; north- 
ern red mill-run, $33@34; middlings, 
$46.50@47.50; shorts, $35.50@36.50; low 
grade flour, $51.50@52.50. 

Portland.—The millfeed market is 
stronger. The cold wave and snowstorms 
general throughout this territory have 
brought on a sudden demand, and sup- 
plies are running low in all quarters. 
Prices advanced $1 last week. On Jan. 
22 mill-run was quoted at $35 ton and 
middlings $50, in straight cars. ‘i here 
are inquiries from California, but ‘ills 
have nothing to offer. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeeds advance’ #1 
last week. Demand is still good. Pro- 
duction is normal, and stocks on hand 
are fairly large. Quotations, Jan. 21: 
Kansas bran, $36 ton; white mil! run, 
$37; red mill-run, $36; blended mill-ru®, 
$36; flour middlings, $48. 

Ogden.—Millfeed prices continued 
steady last week. Little Kansas bran is 
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reaching the Pacific Coast, and this con- 
dition is stimulating trade in Utah and 
Idaho millfeed, which has advanced in 
price. Quotations to Pacific Coast deal- 
ers, on Jan. 22, included red bran at 
$33.50@34.50 ton; blended bran and mill- 
run, $34.50; white bran, $35@36.50; mid- 
dlings, $47.50@48.50, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 

ints. Utah and Idaho dealers were 
quoted $29.50@30.50 ton for red bran, 
$31@31.50 for white bran, and $44@45 
for middlings, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Demand for millfeed is ex- 
cellent. Bran and shorts are extremely 
scarce, and mills find it difficult to take 
care of their mixed car trade. Produc- 
tion has been light for some weeks, and 
until the export flour trade improves, 
supplies will not be plentiful. Prices 
are firm and unchanged. Quotations, 
Jan. 22: bran $32 ton, shorts $34 and 
middiings $40, jute, mixed cars, cash 
terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal——Farmers are still in the 
market for bran, shorts and middlings, 
and country stocks of these commodi- 
ties ere low. Country dealers are press- 
ing the millers for increased deliveries of 
millfeeds, but the latter are obliged to 
ship (hese goods pro rata to the flour in- 
cluded in mixed cars. Prices continue 


frm. Demand from the United States 
isquct. Quotations, Jan. 21: bran $32.25 


ton, shorts $34.25, middlings $40.25, all 
jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. 
At Fort William: bran $24 ton, shorts 
$26, middlings $32, all jutes, ex-track, 
net cash; $1 ton less when containing 
mill-run screenings. 


Vinnipeg.—Millers in western Canada 
last week advanced their quotations on 
bran and shorts. Demand for these 
products is well maintained, and in some 
districts continues far in excess of avail- 
able supplies. Quotations, Jan. 22, Fort 
William basis; Manitoba, bran $26 ton, 
shorts $28; Saskatchewan, bran $26, 
shorts $28; Alberta, bran $27, shorts $29; 
British Columbia, bran $27@29, shorts 
$29 31; Pacific Coast, bran $30, shorts 
$2. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 





Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan, 22, in tons, with comparisons: 

7~Receipts --Shipments 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 1,931 726 13,453 12,376 
Kan City .. 1,366 580 7,700 
New York ,. ° 4 eee 
ee ae 47 65 
Baltimore ..... 300 386 
Philadelphia .. 220 300 , ~ 
2,799 5,257 


Milwaukee .... on 480 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Chicago.—Prices on dried buttermilk 
remain unchanged at firm levels. De- 
mand is not quite so brisk, but there is 
still steady buying of near-by require- 
ments, and old orders are being cleaned 
up. Offerings are about enough to sup- 
ply the demand. Prices, Jan. 22, 10@11c¢ 
lb, Chicago. 





THE NORTHWESTERN 





BAIxED FEEDS" 





Chicago.—A much improved demand 
for dairy feeds is reported by manufac- 
turers, and other grades are moving in 
fair volume. Dealers apparently have 
permitted their stocks of dairy feeds to 
run low, and with colder weather and 
snow, manufacturers have noticed bet- 
ter demand. However, dealers are not 
buying more than their current require- 
ments, at least for the present. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Jan. 22, 
at $39@39.50 ton, first grade poultry 
feeds $40@41, first grade mash feeds 
$56@ 57. 

Memphis.—The movement of mixed 
feed is not large, yet orders are coming 
in at a better rate. Mild weather lessens 
requirements, but as farm work starts 
for next crop they will be larger. Mills 
are operating on light schedules, but no 
stocks are accumulating and prices are 
some higher as a result of an advance 
in raw materials. Dairy and poultry 
feeds in steady demand, and movement 
fairly free. 

Nashville—Demand for mixed feeds 
broadened in. the Southeast, and with 
increased sales, mills were expanding 
production. Prices are firm to $1 high- 
er. Quotations, Jan. 22: horse feed, 
100-lb bags, $31@41 ton; dairy feed, $31 
@42.50; poultry scratch feed, $40@49; 
poultry mash feed, $58@68. 


Atlanta.—Cold weather last week 
helped mixed feed sales. Business was 
the best in some time. Buyers are show- 
ing a tendency to place orders further 
in advance, and this business is expected 
to continue showing a steady increase, 
due to the fact that stocks in this dis- 
trict are exceptionally low. Collections 
have shown little or no improvement. 
Current prices hold the advances noted 
a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 22: best 
grade horse feed $43@44 ton, lower 
grades $30@31; best grade chicken feed 
$51@52, lower grades $41@45. 


St. Louis.—Reports from manufactur- 
ers of mixed feed reflect little change in 
the buying policy of consumers, but the 
aggregate movement is slowly expanding, 
as feeding requirements are larger and 
stocks are depleted. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Jan. 22, at $40 ton, 
high grade horse feed $38.50, and scratch 
feed $43. 

Montreal.—Local mills report a satis- 
factory demand for mixed feeds, com- 
pared with the same season in past years. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 21, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal 
rate points: special high grade feed $43 
ton, first grade $39@40, second grade 
$34@38, third grade $29; chicken feed, 
$69; growing mash, $72; first quality 
scratch grains $54, seconds $51. 

Toronto.—Mixed feed prices last week 
were steady, and demand good. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 22: oat chop $46.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $44.25, crushed oats 





MILLER 


$45.25, barley meal $42.25, corn meal 
$40.25, feed wheat $54.25, oat feed $28.25, 
chick feed $65.25@68.25, car lots, deliv- 
ered at Ontario country points; less than 
car lots are quoted at the same prices, 
but the basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; 
discount for cash, 25c ton. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products is improved, with inquiries 
more numerous. Prices are stronger. 
Export demand was better last week, 
but shipments declined very sharply. 
Quotations, Jan. 20: choice cottonseed 
cuke, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $27@ 
27.50 ton; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $30@30.50; hulls, 
sound quality, bulk, $5.75@6.25. 


Memphis.—Small movement of seed to 
the mills and census figures showing 
heavy consumption caused moderate of- 
ferings of cottonseed meal and ad- 
vanced prices last week. Mixers ap- 
parently were taking meal more freely 
because of higher prices for other feeds, 
while home consumption lessened the 
available supply mills had to offer. On 
Jan. 22 41 per cent was quoted at $31 
ton, and 43 at $32, local basis. Holders 
are not disposed to make concessions. 


Milwaukee.—Under the influence of an 
improving demand, and in sympathy with 
the general advance and strength of 
feedingstuffs, cottonseed meal is $1@2 
higher, outside for the lower content. 
The level of limits, however, is still far 
below the normal as indicated by asking 
prices a year ago. Quotation, Jan. 22, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $34@36.50 ton. 


Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal developed 
more strength and, with offerings less 
free, a sharp advance was made in ask- 
ing prices. Quotations, Jan. 22: 43 per 
cent protein, $38 ton, Buffalo; 41 per 
cent, $37; 36 per cent, $35. 

Boston.—Local cottonseed meal prices 
are a shade easier. Demand is very 
light. Numerous orders have been can- 
celed on account of the recent sharp 
advance, and some resales by local re- 
ceivers have been made at 50c ton un- 
der southern shippers’ quotations. Local 
stocks are fair. 

Pittsburgh. — Business in cottonseed 
meal was light last week, although prices 
were higher and firm. Buyers appeared 
to be interested only in small quantities. 
Quotations, Jan. 22: 43 per cent protein, 
$37.50 ton; 41 per cent, $36.50; 36 per 
cent, $35. 

Chicago.—Prices on cottonseed meal 
are firm, but higher levels have not stim- 
ulated demand in this territory. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 22, 43 per cent $36.50@37 
ton, Chicago, 41 per cent $35.50@36. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal ad- 
vanced $4 last week, due to the fact that 
it is well past the crop season, all seed 
is milled and stocks are on the decline. 
Demand, however, is still good, cotton- 
seed meal being considered cheap in com- 
parison with other feeds. Quotation, Jan. 
21, $34 ton. 


Range of Bran Prices 














Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 24, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 


Milwaukee, were, per ton: 






Minneapolis 1926 
Bran $26.00 $27 
Pure wheat 26.00 75 
Middlings 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 


bran 


26.00 2 
28.00 $1 
36.00 35.00@36.00 
Mixed feed 28.00 28.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal 47.00 46.00@46.50 
Bran* 35.00 35.50@36.00 
Middlings* 35.00 36.00@36.50 
Red dog* 45.00 44.00@44.50 
Duluth 
Bran 6.50 26.50@27 
Middlings 26.00 27.00@: 








Flour middlings 29.00 31.00@3 
Country mixed feed 29.50 27.50@2 
Red dog 37.50 34.00@3 
St. Louis 
Bran . 28.50 28.50@29.00 
Brown s s . 32.50 31.50@32.50 
Gray st 34.50 34.00@34.50 
Oat feed 8.50 12.00@14.00 
Hominy feed 28.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo 
Pure bran 32.50 31.00@32.50 
Bran . - 81.50 30.50@31.00 


31.50 32.00@33.00 
35.00 @ 36.50 
40.00 40.00 
35.00 35.00@36.00 
49.00 43.00 @ 45.00 


Standard middlings 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 

Heavy mixed feed 
Oil meal 








Kansas City 
Pure bran 
Bran 
Brown sho 


26.00 26.50@27.00 
26.00 26.50@27.00 
“< 29.00 30.50@31.00 








Gray short 31.00 31.50@32.60 
Red dog 41.00 36.00@37.00 
Philadelphia 
Winter bran 35.00 35.00@35.50 
Pure bran 35.00 34.50@35.00 
Spring bran 35.00 34.00 @ 34.50 
Spring middlings 34.00 35.00@35.50 
Red dog 43.50 43.00@44.50 
Flour middlings 42.00 39.00@42.50 
Milwaukee 
Winter bran 29.20 @ 30.20 
Bran . 29.00 29.75 
Middlings 28.00 30.00 
Flour middlings 31.00 34.50 
tec 38.00 38.50 
‘ 26.00 24.00 
ed meal 40.50 86.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst 33.50 30.50 
Hominy feed* 16.00 36.00@26.50 
Gluten feedtt 38.90 @ 32.75 
Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis . $8.30 $9.10 
Duluth 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis . 7.50 
Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo . : 4.70 
*Boston tChicago. $100 Ibs 


Toronto.Cottonseed meal held at last 
week’s increase, and the market is strong 
at these figures. Demand continues good. 
Quotations, Jan, 22: 43 per cent protein 
meal $39 ton, car lots, Hamilton freights. 


Baltimore. 
2 white, domestic, 58c 
white, domestic, 54c. 


Oats prices, Jan. 22: No. 
bu asked; No. 3 


Boston—Old regular 40@42-lb oats 
for all-rail shipment were quoted at 65 
@i75c bu on Jan. 22, with little to be 
had; old regular 38@40-lb, 62@65c; new 
regular 38@40-lb, 60@62c; new regular 
36@38-lb, 58@60c; new regular 34@36- 
Ib, 57@58e. 
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Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) = 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—There was no feature to the 
local cash wheat market last week. Mills 
picked up offerings of hard winters, but 
other varieties were in rather quiet de- 
mand. Trading basis was a little lower 
toward the end of the week, but demand 
was not stimulated. Premiums on Nos. 
1 and 2 red were 1144,@2c under May, 
No. 3 red 4@8c under; No. 1 hard 5@6c 
over, No. 2 hard 8@5c over, No. 3 hard 
le over to 4c under; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 5@12c over, No. 2 dark northern 
2@10c over, No. 1 northern May price 
to 10c over. Sales the last few days of 
the week: No. 2 red, $1.38%, bu; No. 3 
hard $1.41, No. 4 hard $1.26. 


Minneapolis.—The heavier types of 
spring wheat, with high protein content, 
have been in good request all week, while 
the low protein light-weight offerings 
have been neglected. On some days the 
arrivals for sale were very limited. A 
big percentage of the current receipts 
have been going direct to the mills, be- 
ing delivered against old contracts. Out- 
side inquiry is fair; Buffalo mills are in 
the market. 

Demand thus far the current week has 
been good, particularly for the better 
grades. Premiufns are firm, 6@9c over 
May being asked for 15 per cent protein 
wheat, 5@8c over for 14 per cent, 4@7c 
over for 18, 2@6c over for 12, and Ic 
under to 8c over for anything under 12 
per cent, depending upon test weight 
and quality. 

Based on the close, Jan. 25, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.27 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.25; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.30, No. 1 northern $1.28; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.26, No. 1 northern $1.24; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.15, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.13, 

The range of No, 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 22 
was $1.38%,@1.56%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.35%,@1.51%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Jan. 25 at $1.434%,@1.574%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.404,@1.52%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 22 
was $1.40%@1.47¥2, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.39%,@143%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 25 at $1.41%@1.48%, and No. 1 
northern $1.40%@1.44%,. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to Jan. 22, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis .. 44,374 64,868 66,692 69,825 
oo) 29,406 62,847 87,208 24,190 
Totals ..... 73,780 117,715 153,900 84,015 


Duluth.—Spring wheat buyers show no 
aggressiveness in taking the limited cash 
offerings. Ordinary grades are selling 
better, but the low stuff is salable only 
at wide discounts. No. 1 dark closed, 
Jan, 22, at $1.424%,@1.50/%, bu; No. 2 
dark, $1.404%,@1.474%; No. 8 dark, $1.364% 
@1.454%4; No. 1 northern spring, $1.414% 
@149%. Excepting burned, sprouted 
and damaged offerings, the highest vari- 
eties of durum sell well. Demand for 
milling grades holds good. Off grades 
move slowly, like the spring, and are 
discounted according to the samples. 
Small durum business was _ reported 
worked for export last week. Fair ship- 
ping of both spring and durum is going 
on to outside milling points. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

c~—— Amber durum——, —-—-Durum—, 


Jan, No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No, 2 
15... 142 @179 141 @179 159 159 

17... 140% @177% 139% @177% 157% 157% 
18... 142% @174% 141% @174% 159% 159% 
19... 142% @174% 141% @174% 159% 159% 
20... 144% @176% 143% @176% 161% 161% 
21... 148% @175% 142%@175% 160% 160% 
22. 143% @175% 142% @175% 160% 160% 


Winnipeg.—Extremely cold weather 
over the Canadian western provinces has 
retarded wheat marketing at country 
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points, and offerings have been some- 
what less liberal. Throughout last week 
the market displayed considerable 
strength. The firm tone noted here was 
taken as a reflection of the strength of 
United Kingdom markets, occasioned for 
the most part by the rumor that the Ar- 
gentine government was purchasing 
wheat from its own market. Some good 
export buying was in evidence, and local 
trade showed much increased propor- 
tions, in most instances being sufficient 
to absorb offerings. Eastern millers 
have been good buyers, and local millers 
also have been in the market. In the 
cash grain market, offerings have been 
limited and stocks are held firmly. De- 
mand has been very good, and premiums 
on No. 1 northern reached the highest 
point so far this year. A little export 
inquiry was in evidence, but for the most 
part trading in the cash grain market 
was of a local nature. No. 1 northern, 
in store, Fort William and Port Arthur, 
closed, Jan. 22, at $1.874% bu. 


Kansas City.—More liberal arrivals 
here and at interior Kansas markets 
made cash wheat buyers rather indiffer- 
ent. Largest buying was by local mills, 
but their needs were not urgent and 
there was a larger carry-over of unsold 
grain than usual late in the week. Not 
much selected type and high protein 
Kansas wheat was included in the sup- 
ply, and this class was in fair demand. 
Wheat of other origin and mostly inter- 
mediate to common character found in- 
adequate outlet, with only scattered mill 
buying and very little interest on the 
part of shippers or elevator concerns. 
Prices, Jan, 22: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.36 
@1.394%, bu, No. 2 $1.35@1.89, No. 3 
$1.83@1.38, No. 4 $1.31@1.87; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.331,@1.344%, No. 2 
$1.32Y,@1.34, No. 3 $1.31@1.33, No. 4 
$1.29@1.82. 

Milwaukee.—Offerings of cash wheat 
are small, and show further shrinkage. 
There is a good shipping demand for 
all qualities. Choice dark spring is very 
scarce, most of the receipts grading 
mixed. Receipts for the week were 9 
cars, against 15 in the previous week 
and 50 a year ago. Closing quotations, 
Jan, 22: No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
(nominal) $1.42@1.46 bu, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.44@1.46, No. 1 red winter $1.41 
@1.42, No. 1 durum $1.34@1.35, and No. 
1 mixed $1.387@1.40. 


St. Louis.—The soft wheat market was 
fairly steady last week, and shipping 
demand was a little better. Enough mill 
orders in the market to absorb all of- 
ferings of desirable quality, but brittle 
descriptions dragged, and demand for 
garlicky wheat was narrow. Track of- 
ferings of hard wheat very light. De- 
mand was quiet, with mill buyers rather 
indifferent. Receipts were 227 cars, 
against 243 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Jan. 22: No. 1 red, $1.88@1.39¥Y, 
bu; No. 2 red, $1.88@1.38Y,; No. 1 hard, 
$1.421,. 

Nashville-—Wheat movement was small 
last week, with demand quiet. Mills are 
purchasing lightly to cover running 
needs. Some irregularity continues in 
the market for red wheat, with little 
change in price either way. No. 2 red, 
with bill, on Jan. 22, was quoted at 
$1.49@1.521, bu. 








Toledo.—Toledo millers have been out 
of the market for wheat for some time, 
withholding their bids and buying only 
comparatively small amounts when the 

rice is right. Receipts have been fairly 
comm and taken principally by the Na- 
tional Milling Co. The Toledo grain 
trade bid $1.344, bu for No. 2 red, To- 
ledo rate points, on Jan. 21. 

Seattle——Country wheat offerings were 
light last week, and buyers took all they 
could get to fill previous export sales. 
Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, to ar- 
rive, coast, Jan. 21: soft white, $1.351, 
bu; western white, $1.35; hard winter, 
$1.33; western red, $1.314%,; northern 
spring, $1.344,; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.36. 


Portland.—Very little wheat is being 
offered by farmers. Exporters have light 
stocks, and are buying what they can to 
fill their previous sales. In view of the 
strong attitude of growers, the shippers 
are not disposed to take on new foreign 
business at this time. Closing quotations 
for January delivery at the Merchants’ 
Exchange on Jan. 22: Big Bend blue- 
stem, hard white, Federation, soft white 
and western white, $1.34 bu; northern 
spring, $1.33; hard winter, $1.31; western 
red, $1.29. 

Ogden.—Wheat prices are unchanged. 
Deliveries continue light, despite efforts 
of millers to secure release of grain by 
farmers. Basic quotations on Jan. 22 in- 
cluded No. 2 northern spring, $1.23@1.31 
bu; No. 2 dark hard turkey red, $1.18 
@1.31; No. 2 hard winter, $1.02@1.16; 
No. 2 soft white, $1.06@1.13,—milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Great Falls.—Severe cold weather has 
stopped all farm deliveries of wheat to 
the elevators, and there is little or no 
activity on the part of dealers. On Jan. 
22 choice No, 1 dark northern spring 
was quoted at $1.26 bu, delivered, Great 
Falls. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Jan. 22 was 
Y,@*%,¢ higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand good and stocks, 
about evenly divided between domestic 
and Canadian, showing a decrease of 
370,000 bus. Closing prices, Jan. 22: 
spot No, 2 red winter, $1.48 bu; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.42%; 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.4154; No. 8, $1.375%; No. 4, $1.3354; 
No. 5, $1.295%; no arrivals of southern 
bag lots during the week. The bulk of 
the receipts went to export elevators. 
Exports included 326,026 bus domestic 
and 259,147 Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat last week were 91,650 bus; 
stock, 1,226,991. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat advanced Ic 
early last week, but subsequently devel- 
oped a weaker tone and declined 1%4c. 
The market closes quiet. Quotations, 
Jan, 22, car lots in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.474% bu bid; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.40%, bid. 


Buffalo.—Wheat receipts by rail have 
been light, only 11 cars last week. Most 
of these were applied on previous sales. 
Grades ranged from No. 1 red to sam- 
ple red, with one car of dark hard. The 
only offerings on the market were No. 
2 red, which sold at $1.45 bu on June 
22. Spot lots of springs were sold at 
prevailing limits, with considerable un- 
satisfied demand. 


New York.—The cash wheat market 
stiffened toward the close of last week 
on bullish news, although actual price 
movements were not large. Export sales 
were liberal. New York cash grain quo- 
tations: No, 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.53%, 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.70%,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.603%,; No. 1 northern Manitoba 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 








—————— Week ending ~ c July 1 to ‘ 
Wheat to— Jan. 15,'27 Jan. 16, '26 Jan. 8, '27 Jan. 15,'27 Jan. 16, '26 
SORE. cvs cedccescdesiesss 173,000 80,000 360,000 6,802,000 1,482,000 
United Kingdom ....... 936,000 168,000 863,000 34,223,000 8,751,000 
Other Europe .......... 2,166,000 31,000 1,324,000 48,683,000 10,031,000 
CS | bth owe webevoia te 2 ee oe ee 16,630,000 11,736,000 
Other countries ........ 72,000 860,000 10,000 15,279,000 5,626,000 
NN ig 553 cb ancess *3,375,000 1,139,000 2,557,000 121,617,000 37,626,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canadian, in transit *446,000 125,000 282,000 9,698,000 7,618,000 
OPP, Tee TELE ree. ik 315,000 173,000 676,000 12,036,000 22,361,000 
SD a wsc cc warcebetecceeenes 338,000 1,082,000 271,000 8,250,000 11,710,000 
EIRRD i cc cevceseccceacobecss 67,000 249,000 422,000 3,269,000 22,945,000 
MPO cpvcccccccvieseceevesecee eee... pasace $26,000 6,129,000 6,149,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


wheat, 904,000 bus; flour, 260,900 bbls. 
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(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.60; No, 9 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.54%,, 
Toronto.—There is no urgent demang 
for Ontario winter wheat from mills, by; 
in many sections good milling quality j, 
scarce and mills in these parts are syf. 














fering from lack of supplies. Farmer; Closing 
appear to be holding for higher prices, ption m 
There was no change last week. Quota. 
tions, Jan. 22: wagonloads of good mill. 
ing grain at mill doors, $1.20 bu; car lots, m 
$1.30@1.85 bu, on track, at country 18.. 
points. Spring wheat advanced 2%c dur. 19... 
ing the week, and No. 1 northern was (b 
quoted on Jan. 22 at $1.503%, bu, track 32. 
Bay ports. 4 
COARSE GRAINS Jan. 
Chicago.—Cash oats were steady last io... 
week, and a good demand prevailed, the 2 
heavier grades especially being wanted. es 
No. 2 white were quoted at 51@51\j¢ * l 
bu, No. 3 white 444%4@47c, and No. 4 Net 
white 88@42c. Cash rye was stronger, Jan. 
and there was a good demand for Spot 18... 
offerings, with fair shipments out of m4 
store. No. 2 was quoted around $1.04 bu, 1. 
Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains ae 
for the week ending Jan. 22, and the ‘ 
closing prices on Jan. 24, respectively: on 
No. 3 white oats, 444%,@46%,c, 444,@ 18... 
46Y4,c; No. 2 rye, 95c@$1.01%, 98°,c@ 19.. 
$1.02%; barley, 55@73c, 58@74c. ) 
Duluth.—The scarcity of good malt- See 
ing supplies as well as the feeding kind 7“ 
makes it difficult to put through any 
trade. Offerings sell within the going fm )”. 
price range, depending on the grade and 19.. 
condition. The close, Jan. 22, was 51@ a 
69c bu. There is a steady call for oats, 2... 
but their scarcity limits business. Feed- 24... 
ers want choice, heavy oats for their 
trade, but elevators will take the sur- 
plus ordinary offerings. No. 3 white Jan. 
on track closed, Jan. 22, at 1@2c dis- fp 
count under Chicago May, a net 2% 0. 
gain. Foreign interest and export sales a1... 
created a stronger rye market. Futures > 
prices advanced 3%%¢ and the cash im- “> 
proved a little more. Sample grades 
were 1@2c higher in spots. Nos. 1 and 2 te 
spot are now on the May delivery basis. 3. 
Nothing has been done lately in the 19... 
shipping line, everything going into store. eee: 
May closed Jan. 22 at $1.03 bu. 2. 
Milwaukee.—An advance of 3@4c in 7 
the cash rye market was a feature of 
last week’s trading. Barley advanced Si 
lc, and oats samples closed about un- 18.. 
changed, but steady. Receipts of rye 19... 
were 17 cars, against 16 in the previous ~ Sie 
week and 33 a year ago. Shipping de- ae... 
mand is good, the call for export having 4. 
taken a sudden and sharp turn for the 
better. Barley is in new high ground on P 
the crop. Closing quotations, Jan. 22: » ee 
No. 2 rye, $1.025,@$1.03% bu; No. 3 i... 4 
white oats, 46@49c; malting barley, 68 ‘ 
@8lc. 22. : 
Buffalo— Heavy weight oats are easy Mee... 2 
to sell, but receipts are dropping off and Philade 
local buyers are unable to fill their re- week flu 
quirements. No. 3 white on Jan. 22 dosing fi 
SIN g 
were quoted at 49%c bu. Offerings 
New York.—The market was steady moderate. 
and quiet early last week, with fair ac- white, 581 
tivity at the close. May oats, basis Buf- 9 @571,c, 
falo delivery, on Jan. 21, were quoted 
at 5214¢ bu. ———— 
Toronto.—The only grain moving free- 
ly is American corn, for which there is 
a good demand. Trading in all others 
is light. Barley and rye advanced 2 er 
last week. Quotations, Jan. 22: Ontario - 
oats (nominal) 50@52c bu, barley 65@ 29 
69c, rye 94@96c, car lots, track, country , ie 
points; No. 2 American yellow corn, 15 | 
all-rail from Chicago, Hamilton freights, 190} | 
90c; No. 3 Canadian western oats 67¢, 185 
cif., Bay ports; No. 1 feed oats, 64c. -) 
he lop 
Winnipeg.—The feature of coarse i 
grains last week was the excellent de- ‘TS este, 
mand for barley. During the latter part L720} | 
of the week an increased activity was 165] | 
noted, when a large business in this grain 1.60 : 
was done, the principal buyers being re 
France, Belgium and Germany. Prices LSS} | 
have shown considerable strength, and HJ iso] | _ 
are approximately 10c higher than this 14s 
time last year. Oats have enjoyed 4 “fi 
fairly good demand, but this cereal is  '4°|1— 
very scarce and business limited. A iii 
moderate export demand has existed for 1.30 
rye, and prices show a gain for the a 
week. Quotations, Jan. 22: No. 2 Cana- @ '25)—— 
dian western oats, 60%%c bu; barley, 1.20 +— 
71%c; rye, 981,¢c. Lis 
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GRAIN FUTURES— MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
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Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Jan. 15, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 




















































































Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Jan. 22, in bush- 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 


Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
ption markets, in cents per bushel: 


































































































WHEAT 22, as reported to the United States Bureau els (000's omitted), with comparisons: dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
Chicago Minneapolis of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: Receipts Shipments Stocks also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
May July May July Canadian 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 the United States and Canada, with com- 
Jan. 140% 131% 141% 138% : American in bond ERR 1,1462,002 4941,138 10,750 9,373 parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
o- 97% 130% 141 138% Wheat 62,064,000 17,431,000 Kan. City..1,063 580 10,028 5,096 Changes 
ae sae% 131% 1413 38% Rye ......-. 17,792,000 2,004,000 = =Chicago 218 242 Week ems Sete 
2 2 ; 5 : Ss nae e ake <4 ; , 
1... 189% 130% 141 138% fom - 7.178.000 Lesrgoo NeW York.. 1,503 1,259 3,554 3,972 j ending pre- Jan. 16, 
23 140 130% 141% 138% a zest 945 000 Boston ++ os. 2 ¥ 415 tf Wheat— : Jan. 15 vious week 1926 
4 140% 131% 141% 139 ro we ete +? 2' 488,000 “14.000 Baltimore .. 220 111 2,476 1,914 United States*. 64,310 —1,155 53,627 
; Kansas City St. Louis red sapere “ ' Philadelp’a 1,181 438 2,120 1,855 United Statest... —132 3.696 
J Stocks of United States grain in store in Milwaukee . 13 70 = COE cg kccanse +1,374 116,076 
Jan. May July May July Canadian markets on Jan. 22: wheat, 811,- _Dul.-Sup. 662 376 7,295 8,289 a aera 
18 Tt oe te 129% 000 bus; rye, 1,685,000; corn, 1,964,000; bar- Toledo ..... 203 77 § os : a as ° TE ee 189,363 +87 173,399 
1 32 23 9 tes , 2 ‘ 9 . 5 8s 8.§ - 1 
19.- 133% 124% 139% sok ley, 211,000; oats, 261,000. Hn or 3 = zo is — 1 vty United Kingdom port stocks and 
: 132% 123% 138% 129 — ‘ . . nes "_ floating supply (Broomhall)— 
21. 133 123% 139. 129% Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks *Receipts and shipments by lake only. MEE és xviabecs 159,900 +3,300 38,800 
> 133% 124% 139% 129% Receipts, shipenente and stocks of barter tFigures for 10 days ending Jan. 21. American and United Kingdom 
z at the principal distributing centers for the supply— 
New York — - —_— . week ending Jan. 22, in bushels (000's omit- Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks ree 249,263 +3,387 212,199 
Jan. ink ison 138% 133% ted), with comparisons: Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at CORN—United States and Canada— 
. . 143% 136. 137% 133% Receipts Shipments Stocks the principal distributing centers for the SE gadunoaee% 39,172 +967 25,331 
at : . Fy 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 week ending Jan. 22, in bushels (000's omit- , 
: sana ise 37% aaoe Minneapolis .. 218 344 0 3222,676 4,346 ted), with comparisons: as nan ee > ee 83,482 
it... scenge seeve 138 133% poo manly ity... aa ona at os 15 85 Receipts Shipments Stocks *East of Rocky Mountains tWest of 
4 oe =—§5QURBCRRMO 2. ccccs P e oe .e 7 9°6 27 od Q yi 
ae: eesnw | aev'es 139 134% New Werk 687 245 491 553 949 1,040 : 1927 = 1927 1926 ae 1926 Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
7 Minneapolis .. 63 103 38 56 3,770 3,463 
Winni Duluth d m 7 7 
nipes a uru ee ae 18 847 a ae . Kansas City... 9 5 36 .. 259 122 Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
Jan. May July May July Baltimore -. 180 183 217 100 269 314 Chicago ...... 27 34 17 10 - : plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
a. 35% 134% 139% 138 Philadelphia . 95 .. 85 .. 135 19 New York.... 99 41 117 1,005 228 bushels: 
19.. 135% 134% 139% 137% Milwaukee ... 191 184 37 61... Tachem ph sin wre 6 3 ———United States—___ 
20.. 136% 134% 141% 139 Dul.-Superior.. 21 4 ee o« SOS 80 9 Baltimore .... 75 93 43 311 132 East Pacific 
21.. 1355 133% 140% 138% *Buffalo ...... 582 295 Philadelphia . 16 124 1 94 286 1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
22.. 136% 134 5% 140% 138% *Receipts and shipments ‘by lake only. Milwaukee ... 24 47 4 14 we: oe Jaly 1...... 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
4 136% 134% 140% 138% Dul.-Superior.. 119 195 85,430 5,047 AUB. 32 .ccee 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,576,000 
Liverpool Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks *Buffalo ...... Bs he oy . 1,124 959 on A seeee gtapee 3,156,000 72,884,000 
‘ shi mts , » eo Becovee 7 2 
Jan. March May Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed *Receipts and shipments by lake only. Nov 1 rr 714 eee yioy red oe ste bas 
18... 152% 147% at the principal distributing centers for the Dee. * sem gagys 75,947,000 2'963.000 78'910,000 
19. 151% 148% week ending Jan. 22, in bushels (000’s omit- Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Week ending— = , ~~ ' 
20. 151% 147% ted), with comparisons: Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 1927— 
i1.. 151% 147 % Receipts Shipments Stocks the principal distributing centers as reported Jan. 1 ..... 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
22 151 147 % 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 for the. week ending Jan. 22, in bushels Jan. 8 ..... 65,465,000 2,921,000 68,386,000 
4 152% 148% eee nee Minneapolis .. 94 79 48 383 802 1,004 (000’s omitted), with comparisons: Jan. 15 64,310,000 2,789,000 67,099,000 
CORN pseeny og pean ~4 7 .* 1 : ‘* Receipts Shipments Stocks Totals, U.S. U. King- 
Ghteage suman Giay Dul -Superior.. 36 18 87 291,696 1,167 i i "la “Gee “tak “tay aan tae ont Canada Gom.eee 
Jan May July May July ie s 6% . = tere teal Minneapolis -. 392 259 128 157 490 303 Canada both coasts afloat*® 
i 82% 82% 795 825% a Kansas City 811 22 97 2,856 3,366 July 1..... 39,900,000 656,386,000 63,300,000 
19 81% 85 79% 82% Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks Chicago 612 455 558 .. .. Aug. 1.... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
> 815% 84% 79% 82% _ The following table shows stocks of grain New York .... 222 «17 105 115 Sept. 1.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
1 81% 845% 78% 81% in store at above points on Jan. 21, in bush- Boston ....... es 20 ne 14 a. 1 a Pathog 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
r 81% 84% 78 5% 815% els (000’s omitted): Baltimore coos S12 138 34 97 103 1,325 oe ae 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
{ 81 84% 78% 81% Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Philadelphia 36 («182 5 63 9 489 SPOR, Becces 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
OATS GP aOeD wwsscecs 957 102 240 Milwaukee ... 317 497 85 167 ‘fe “a Week ending— 
G. T. P. 3,248 308 250 386 Dul.-Superior. . 1 © ee oe 15 ee 1927— 
Chicago Minneapolis Northland — 4,912 447 669 ve Toledo ....... 80 144 63 97 +s oe SS a 117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
n Ma Jul May Jul Can. Gov't 1,078 124 268 1,039 *Buffalo ...... = .. = -. 8,473 711 Jan. 8..... 120,890,000 189,276,000 56,600,000 
8 49% 48% 46% “7” Sask. Pool tNashville ... 85 81 77 83 92 331 Jan. 15....122,264,000 189,363,000 59,900,000 
19., 418% 48% 46% 465% No. 4 ..--.e0es 3,709 186 441 397 *Receipts and shipments by lake only. *Broomhall. 
20... 49% 48% 46 % 46 % : No. 6 ......45- 4,478 184 387 210 +Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 21. Total American, Canadian and British 
*1 48% 48% 46% 46% Private elevators. 16,784 1,776 1,899 323 visible supply: 
22 49 48%4 46% 46% Afloat .......... 7,096 102 Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement Moath— Week ending— 
3 5 a aes a ened 
“ 48% <o% 46% 46% Webete ..-s.<:. 42.262 3.127 4.256 Russell’s Commercial News estimates July 1....109,686,000 Jan. 1....236,607,000 
RYE Year ago ....... 44.049 6.651 5,871 United States wheat stocks and movement Aug. 1....110,649,000 Jan. 8....245,876,000 
Chicago Minneapolis Afloat year ago.. 5,818 511 127 as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): Sept. 1...133,277,000 Jan. 15...249,263,000 
Jan. May July May July eee 3,115 244 492 42 Movement, July 1- — | pass orerwess 
18. 103 % 99% 98 95% Rail shipments... 522 249 704 7 Jan. 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 > Sevews ovtowese 
19... 103% 99% 97% 95% i - % fs Receipts from farms. .590,000 466.000 600,000 Dec. 1 - 243,373,000 
20. 104% 100% 98% 96% STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) Exports ........... 118,118 36.264 146,790 
104% 100 % 98 % 95 5% Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus ee ee Pere eee 9,489 11,037 8,114 7 
105 5% 101% 99% 96% No. lhard..... i Yerem ......... 1,076 Stocks on Jan. 8 Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
106% 102% 100 % 97% Mo. 2 morthorm.. GOT Beth wecccccccer 102 At terminals .. ... 68,561 58,510 94,682 Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
FLAXSEED No. 2 northern.. 904 Winter ......... 3 At country elev: ators, the principal distrib yuting centers for the 
Dk 1 and 2 nor.1,212 White spring... 103 mills and in transit.118,070 107,963 89,083 week ending Jan. 22, in bushels (000's omit- 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan. Jan. May Jan. May No. 3 northern..1,497 Others Week's decrease 7,551 7,702 276 ted), with comparisons: 
18.. 217 223 218% 222% 4 cee eecreee ot eg Rece ints Shipments Stocks 
19... 215% 221% 217% ty We oe Hee ay a a I y 1927 27 1926 1927 1926 
539 78 2 . OL SR ae aaa 406 mports of Canadian Wheat . ’ - .. : ? 06 eae 4 4 
218 224 22 223% : ps 7 Minneapolis 16 687 604 462 15,686 20,49 
. 216% 222% 220 2 WOOR adcéecvciica 152 Total ° The United States Department of Com- Kan. City ete 88 124 16 130 "301 5.456 
99, 217% 223% 220% 22% Oats Bus Oats— Bus merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at Chicago ... 870 804 308 645 aed TP 
24... 217% 223% 221. 222% No. 3 C. W...... 50 Others 5 the principal northern border ports as fol- New York.. 190 292 20 90 676 1,188 
No..8°C. We. 0c 294 Private lows: Boston ..... 23 16 31 60 
Philadelphia.—The oats market last x. 1 feed ..... 5 Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: altimore.. 9 74 o. «B96. 306 
P u tabs —_ ae 179 eer a——Week ending——, July 1, 1926, to Philadelphia 32 94 39 48 150 384 
week fluctuated within narrow limits, 5 soca (10011 129 Sen. 26 Zan. 8 Jan. 15,1927  Milwaukee.. 194 209 92 104... Gh 
Gating firm at a met advance of “co 00000 mm —i—‘“isS—SC——S 4,000 Duluth-Sup. .. 193 2 7 8,099 10,519 
Offerings are light, but demand is only Pittsburgh—Business in oats was Imports into bonded mills for grinding cone ogee eee Sa OO 4.961 5.205 
. . ° & ) ee o* o* . 79 Oe ‘ 
moderate. Quotations, Jan. 22: No. 2 moderate last week, with offerings rather into flour for export, bus: cachwilhe ce igs) | eee eee 
h 1 1 3 P . Neti : Week ending———, July 1, 1926, to t Nashville 180 100 156 172 692 386 
W ite, 584%,@59'4c bu; No. 3 white, 5514 light. Quotations, Jan. 22: No. 2 white, Gin 45 7. 6 Jan. 15, 1927 *Receipts and shipments by lake only. 
@57Y,¢. 56c bu; No. 3 white, 531,c. 263,000 41,000 9,448,000 ¢tFigures for 10 days ending Jan, 21. 
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St. Louwis.—Industries, shippers and 
mills were in the market for corn, but 
demand generally was narrow last week. 
Offerings were moderate, and only a 
small business was done. Prices varied, 
but showed little change. Receipts were 
278 cars, against 327 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Jan. 22: No. 2 corn 
715¢ bu, No. 3 corn 73%%c; No. 4 yellow 
TW@i4Y,c, No. 5 yellow 674,@68c, No. 6 
yellow 651,c; No. 6 white, 651/,c. 

Nashville.—Quietness features the corn 
trade. Demand from the South is slow, 
and weather conditions in the Ohio Val- 
ley and Illinois have hindered the move- 
ment, making offerings light. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 22: No. 2 white 82@84c bu, 
No. 3 white 77@79c; No. 2 yellow 86@ 
88c, No. 3 yellow 84@8é6c. Demand is 
fair for corn meal, small grist mills doing 
a good business. Quotations, Jan. 22: 
bolted meal, cloth or paper bags, $1.90 
@2 per 100 Ibs. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week. Exports were only 9,070 
bus, all to Latin America. Quotations, 
Jan, 20: No. 2 yellow 951,c bu, No. 3 
yellow 941,c; No. 2 white 95%,c, No. 3 
white 94,¢; yellow chops, $1.90 per 100 
Ibs; hominy feed, $2.15; cream meal, 
$2.25; grits, $2.25, in 98's; standard 
meal, $2.15; gray shorts, $1.75. 

Memphis.—Buying of corn meal con- 
tinues limited, as stocks are not being 
built up and Competition from home 
ground in many sections continues. 
Cream was offered, Jan. 21, basis 24’s, 
at $3.50@3.85. Corn receipts small, mar- 
ket steady and demand slow. Cash No. 
3 white sold at 76c bu, and No. 3 yellow 
at 84c. Offerings of corn bran were 
larger, yellow selling at $30 ton and 
white at $31@382. 

Atlanta,—Although collections are still 
slow, demand for corn has been showing 
a fair increase the past 10 days. Sales 
have been better than in two or three 
months. Stocks in the hands of even the 
largest buyers are unusually low, and 
they are beginning to place orders for 
their advance requirements on a much 
better basis than has been their custom 
since last fall. Quotations, Jan. 22: No. 
2 white, bulk, 90c; No. 8 white, 88@90c; 
No. 2 yellow 91e, No. 3 yellow 90c. 

Chicago.—There was some buying of 
small lots of corn out of warehouse, and 
a few single cars. ‘The trade, on the 
whole, however, is not in the market to 
any extent. Corn flour was quoted, Jan. 
22, at $1.95 per 100 lbs, corn meal $1.95 
@2, cream meal $1.95@2, and hominy 
$1.95@2. Cash corn basis declined a lit- 
tle at the week end, and demand was 
only fair. No, 3 mixed was quoted at 
80c bu, No. 5 mixed 68@75c, No. 6 mixed 
67@68c; No. 3 yellow 78¥,c, No. 4 yel- 
low T0@76yY,c, No. 5 yellow 68@69¥,c; 
No. 8 white 79c, No. 5 white 69c, No. 6 
white 68c. 

Minneapolis.—The corn market has 
been rather active. A good interior de- 
mand is reported, and terminal elevators 
are buying daily. Receipts are liberal. 
New No. 8 yellow is held at 4@6c bu 
under the Chicago May option, No. 4 10 
@l12c under, No. 5 13@15c under, and 


No. 6 16@18¢ under. Bid prices here 
have been attracting shipments from 
Iowa. 


The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 22 
was 74@77c; the closing price on Jan. 
24 was 74@76c. White corn meal was 
quoted “at Minneapolis on Jan, 25 at 
$4.80@4.90 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at 
$4.70@4.80, 

Milwaukee.—While offerings in the 
cash corn market are moderate, there is 
a steady, consistent demand from ship- 
pers and local industries. Choice is 
scarce and especially wanted, and is 
quotably le higher. Other grades are 
steady and unchanged, with a somewhat 
firmer tone. Receipts were 216 cars, 
against 162 in the previous week and 
336 a year ago. Closing quotations, Jan. 
22: No. 4 yellow, 714,@73\%4c bu; No. 
4 white, 704,@72%4c; No. 4 mixed, 69% 
@i71\c. 

Kansas City.—Prices, Jan. 22: white 
corn, No. 2 74144@76%,c bu, No. 8 72@ 





T4c, No. 4 67144,@71¥,c; yellow corn, No. 
2 15Y,@76Y,c, No. 3 724,@74¥,c, No. 4 
681,@72c; mixed corn, No. 2 74@754,c, 
No. 3 714%,@74c, No. 4 6714,@7l1c; cream 
meal, $3.75 bbl, basis cotton 24’s; hom- 
iny feed, $28 ton; corn bran, $28. 


Boston.—No gluten feed for January 
shipment is offered. On Jan. 22 shippers 
quoted, for February shipment, $38.90 
ton, in 100-lb sacks; gluten meal for 
February shipment, $49.65; hominy feed, 
$36.50. Corn meal was firm, with a bet- 
ter demand for granulated yellow at 
$2.85, bolted yellow $2.30, feeding meal 
and cracked corn $1.85, all in 100-lb 
sacks. Corn for shipment, all-rail, was 
quoted at 98c@$1 bu for old No. 2 yel- 
low and 96@98c for No. 3; new No. 2 
yellow 95@97c, No. 3 92@94c. 


Buffalo.—Local industries are follow- 
ing the advance in asking limits on corn 
slowly. With receipts light, holders ad- 
vanced their prices, and buying was for 
immediate needs only. Corn meal mills 
report domestic trading light compared 
with the foreign demand, and immediate 
shipment is not active. Gluten feed has 
been withdrawn for February, and of- 
fers for March are being made at $1 
advance. Quotations, Jan. 22: No. 3 yel- 
low, 844%%4c bu; No. 5 mixed, 73'4¢; corn 
meal, table, $2.20 per 100 lbs; gluten, 
$38.45 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn were brisk 
last week. Offerings were improved and 
buyers were plentiful. Quotations, Jan. 
22: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 85c bu; No. 3 
yellow, shelled, 83¢ bu. 

Baltimore.—Corn was higher, but quiet, 
with No. 2 spot or contract grade closing 
at 82c bu. All receipts came by rail. 
The only sales reported for the week 
were three cars for export—one each of 
spot No. 2 at 8214%4c, No. 2 mixed at 82c 
and No, 2 white at 82c. Domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, closed nominally at 86c, 
or le higher than in the previous week. 
New near-by yellow cob was unchanged 
and inactive at $3.75@4 bbl. Corn meal 
and hominy were firm and more salable 
at $2@2.15 per 100 Ibs for standard 
stock, 

Philadelphia.—There is practically no 
business in corn, and quotations are 
omitted, Trade in corn goods is quiet, 
but with light offerings the market rules 
a shade firmer. Quotations, Jan. 22, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.40@2.55; 
white cream meal, fancy, $2.40@2.55; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.40@2.55. 





Minneapolis.—Export inquiry for rye 
has strengthened prices of rye flour. 
Quotations are up at least 40c bbl from 


bottom. Most mills report demand as 
insignificant, with prices demoralized. 
An occasional sale of one or two cars 
at a time is reported, but the bulk of the 
current business is less than car lot. 
Pure white is quoted at $5.60@5.80 bbl, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, pure medium $5.10 
@5.30, and pure dark $3.70@4.25. Some 
mills have recently been operating heav- 
ily on rye, and have accumulated supplies 
of dark, which they are anxious to sell. 
This accounts for the wide spread in 
prices asked for it. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,818 bbls flour, compared with 
10,621, made by three mills, in the pre- 
vious week, 

Duluth.—Outside buyers show little in- 
terest. Light scattered sales were re- 
ported. Either the trade has present 
requirements covered or is going else- 
where for supplies. Quotations, Jan. 22, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill: pure white, 
$6.10 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.55; No. 3 
dark, $3.65; No. 5 blend, $6.10; No. 8 
rye, $4.95. 

Milwaukee.—The unusual strength that 
has been shown for several weeks by the 
cash and option rye market was accen- 
tuated last week by a net advance of 
8@4c, pressing rye flour prices into new 
heights that are wholly out of line with 
buyers’ views. The volume of business 
passing has been light, and mills are 
forced to depend almost entirely on their 
contracts with big bakeries to maintain 
a reasonable rate of production. Ex- 
port trade is negligible, although foreign 
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buyers are buying rather freely of the 
grain, a new development largely re- 
sponsible for the chant advance in value. 
Mills complain of a scarcity of choice 
milling rye, which, by the way, is 
strengthening their disinclination to ac- 
cept any business at the relatively low 
prices offered by eastern buyers. Nomi- 
nal quotations, Jan. 22: fancy, rye pat- 
ent $6.20@6.35 bbl, pure white $6@6.25, 
pure medium $5.20@5.35, and pure dark 
$4.10@4.35, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Chicago.—Some low prices are being 
quoted locally by a few outside mills, 
and so far these have not stimulated 
business any, but merely had a demoral- 
izing effect. Demand is very quiet, and 
sales consist only of scattered single car 
lots. Directions are fair. The local out- 
put totaled 7,500 bbls last week, the 
same as the preceding week. White was 
quoted, Jan. 22, at $5.75@6 bbl, jute, 
medium $5.45@5.55, dark $4@4.50. 


Philadelphia.—Demand for rye flour is 
only moderate, but offerings are light 
and values are well sustained. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 22, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: $6.50@6.75 for white, 
$6.25@6.50 for medium, and $6@6.25 for 
dark. 

New York.—There was a lack of in- 
terest in rye flour, and little business 
was reported last week. White patent, 
Jan. 22, was quoted at $6.20@6.45 bbl. 


Boston.—A slow demand for rye flour 
exists, with the market barely steady. 
Rye meal is in good demand and higher; 
dark rye, dull and easy. Quotations, 
Jan. 22: choice white patent flour, $6.45 
@6.75 bbl, in sacks; standard patents, 
$6.30@6.60; rye meal, $5.15@5.20; dark 
rye, $4.70@4.75. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of rye flour were 
not heavy last week. Offerings were 
light, and there was not much interest 
manifested by consumers. Quotations, 
Jan. 22, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh: pure 





white, $6@6.25 bbl; medium, $5.25@ 
5.50; dark, $3.75@4. 
Baltimore-—Rye flour was  offeted 


more freely and cheaply early in the 
week, despite firmness in the grain, 
though at the close prices were nominally 
back to where they were in the preced- 
ing week, without any evidences of busi- 
ness either early or late. Nominal quo- 
tations, in cotton, Jan. 22: white patent, 
$6.15@6.40 bbl; dark, $4.65@4.90. 


Buffalo.—Rye flour is quiet, but prices 
continue steady to firm. Quotations, 
Jan. 22: white patent, $6@6.50 bbl; dark, 
$4.80@4.90; medium, $5.25@5.30. 


Toronto.—Rye flour is in good de- 
mand, and prices did not change last 
week. On Jan. 22 the quotation was 
$6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; less than 
car lots at same prices, but the terms 
are f.o.b., point of shipment. 
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Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small supply, and steady but quiet. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 22, $3.50@3.75 per 98-lb 
cotton sack, 


Milwaukee.—Receipts of buckwheat 
continue light, and demand is moderate. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 22, per 100 lbs: silver hull, 
$1.80@1.90; Japanese, $2@2.10, subject 
to dockage. 


Buffalo—Mills report an active de- 
mand for buckwheat flour. The grain 
still continues unsettled, with the price 
nominal. Quotations, Jan. 22: buck- 
wheat flour, $2.75 per 60 Ibs; buckwheat, 
$1.90@2 per 100 lbs, depending on mois- 
ture. 


Toronto.—Buckwheat is hard to ob- 
tain, as it is not being delivered. The 
crop was a poor one, and supplies are 
about exhausted. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 22: good quality 77@ 
80c bu, shipping points. 

Chicago.—Buckwheat flour is in quiet 
demand. Wholesale grocers are not in 
the market, and small lots only are be- 
ing sold to chain store companies. 
Buckwheat flour was quoted, Jan. 22, at 
$3.50 per 100 Ibs. 





ELAXSEED **is, 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal marke} 
continues fairly firm, crushers report, 
with the price advanced 50c over the 
figure of a week ago. Mills are prac. 
tically sold out for January, and hay. 
only a little February stuff to offer 
Directions are coming in heavily, ang 
mills are behind with orders. Meal a 
Minneapolis is quoted at $46.50 ton, $47 
at Chicago, $46 at Toledo, and $45 4 
Buffalo. 

The export market is experiencing , 
strong demand. Sellers are all sold oyt 
for February and are quoting March at 
$38 ton, f.a.s, New York. The market 
is reported to be advancing daily. Cop. 
tinental buying is described as general, 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth-—_. 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 











Jan. 18 ..$2.23% 2.21% 2.22% 2.18% 2.294 
Jan. 19 .. 2 2.20 2.21% 2.17% 2.21% 
Jan. 20 . 2.22% 2.23% 2.21 23% 
Jan, 21 . 2.21 2.22% 2.20 22 
Jan. 22 . 4 2.21% 2.23 2.20% 2.23 
Jan. 24 .. 2.24% 2.21% 2.22% 2.21 2.22% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to Jan. 22, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-—Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-2 


Minneapolis ... 6,647 8,093 1,565 1,997 
Duluth . 6,598 8,339 4,529 6,962 
Totals ......13,245 16,432 6,094 8,959 


Duluth—Both January and February 
were wanted last week. May still re- 
tains its leadership as the broadest and 
most active contract. April closed a 
shade lower, while May registered «a net 
%c gain. The chief outside influence 
was from Argentina. The cash market 
is generally steady to firm in spots, al- 
though it closed within the previous 
range, 4c under to 4c over May. Choice 
offerings sell readily to the crushing 
trade at top prices, while the surplus 
goes to elevators. Small steady ship- 
ments continue to outside points, with 
duplication of receipts showing up in 
some markets as a result. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal find 
a ready sale in western Canada, in com- 
mon with other feeds. Local plants have 
small stocks on hand, and in most cases 
could dispose of more than their present 
output. Quotations, Jan. 22: oil cake, 
in bags, $42 ton, and meal $44. The 
local flaxseed market has shown consid- 
erable strength, and trading has _ been 
slightly more active. This grain closed, 
Jan, 22, at $1.89% bu. 

Chicago.—The market on linseed meal 
is stronger, and a good demand prevails. 
Crushers are said to be sold up for Jan- 
uary and have very little to offer for 
February shipment, so most of current 
business is being done by resellers. _Lin- 
seed meal was quoted, Jan. 22, at $46.50 
ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Asking limits for linseed 
meal are $1 higher than a week ago. 
The supply is limited and demand is 
steadily increasing, while the strength in 
cottonseed meal and all other feeding- 
stuffs has helped to press prices higher 
and keep them firm. Quotation, Jan. 
22, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $48@48.50 ton. 

Boston.—The linseed meal market was 
stronger last week. On Jan. 22 Buffalo 
shippers quoted $1@2 higher, with 3 
per cent meal from Buffalo offered by 
shippers at $49.20@49.70 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, 45-day shipment, Boston points. 
Edgewater shippers offered 32 per cent 
meal at $46@48, in 100-lb sacks, 45-day 
shipment, Boston points. Local demand 
was slow, with mixers reporting fair 
stocks. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was in fait 
demand last week, with prices higher. 
Offerings were light. Quotation, Jan. 22, 
$47.20 ton. 

Buffalo.—Crushers report less demand 
for oil and, with offerings light, prices 
on meal advanced $2 last week. (u0- 
tation, Jan. 22: linseed meal, 34 pet 
cent protein, $45 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is selling fait- 
ly well. Prices held at the reduced level 
noted a week ago. On Jan. 22 Canadian 
linseed oil mills were quoting $44 to, 
in new bags, car lots, f.o.b., mill points. 
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FRANSPORTATION | 


|. C. C. HEARING AT KANSAS 
CITY IS WELL ATTENDED 


New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake City and Missouri River 
Markets Among Those Represented 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—About 200 repre- 
sentatives of various interests associated 
with grain, milling and railroads came 
from widely separated sections of the 
country to attend a hearing here last 
week before examiners for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which body is in- 
stigating a general investigation of rates 
on grain and grain products throughout 
the West. New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, Salt Lake City, 
the Missouri River markets and many 
other places far and near had their 
representatives on hand to protect their 
interests. Probably one half of the states 
of the Union had emissaries present. 





MEETING IS PRELIMINARY 

The meeting was preliminary to a 
series of hearings at various places to re- 
adjust the entire grain rate structure, 
under the Hoch-Smith resolution. As 
every section, interest, state, city and 
person, almost, seemed to want some- 
thing different from the rest, it was dif- 
ficult to determine just what was accom- 
plished by the gathering here. The 
Cominission itself offered little intima- 
tion of what it has definitely in mind. 

Three examiners, Arthur R. Mackley, 
Warren H. Waggoner and George J. 
Hall, presided at the meeting. 

Many millers were present, and the 
hottest discussion came in their protest 
against any discrimination between the 
rates on grain and grain products. It 
was stated that if the Commission at- 
tempted to differentiate the freight tariff 
on grain and flour the millions of dollars 
invested in the mills of the Middle West 
would be imperiled. The opinion was 
expressed by some rate men present that 
the whole idea of the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution was to revise grain rates down- 
ward in an attempt to help the farmer, 
and to balance the revenue of railroads 
by raising the rates on grain products. 

A committee was formed before ad- 
journment, composed of milling and 
grain traffic men, to keep in touch with 
the Commission and co-operate in fu- 
ture hearings. This committee consists 
of Clyde M. Reed, Kansas City, chair- 
man; E, P. Byers, Fort Worth; Glenn 
Moffet, Wichita; H. L. Driscoll, Okla- 
homa City; G. H. Work, Denver; H. M. 
Hancock, Salina; Charles Rippen, St. 
Louis. 

HEARINGS ARE PLANNED 


It was announced that hearings be- 
ginning early in May will probably be 
held at Fort Worth or Dallas, Oklahoma 
City, Kansas City, Wichita, San Fran- 
cisco, Minneapolis, Chicago, Ogden, 
Utah, and perhaps other places. 

A request filed with the examiners by 
Walter R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, asked that: 

In the event the Commission should 
order the case heard in parts, a record 
should be kept of each part and the va- 
rious parts heard at separate times. 

The first part should be the conference 
of the southwestern states, namely, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana, 
as the destination states from all terri- 
tories. Also rates from those southwest- 
ern states to all territory, and intra- 
state rates within those southwestern 
States. 

The second part should cover rates be- 
tween points in the states bounded by 
the western Indiana line and Lake Michi- 
gan on the east, Colorado common 
points on the west, and the southern 
boundary to be the northern boundary 
of the southwestern section previously 
described. Also the intrastate rates 


within the states of Missouri and Kan- 
Sas and all the states north of Missouri 
and Kansas, excluding Illinois. 

Export rates as defined in the Com- 
mission’s order should be considered sep- 
arately. 

If rates in Illinois are included in the 


order, they should be dealt with on sep- 
arate record. 

The request was signed with Mr. Scott 
by: S. G. Nicolai, Minneapolis; R. T. 
Willette, Atchison; J. S. Brown, Chica- 
go; C. H. Leahy, Chicago; J. L. Bow- 
lus, Milwaukee; Charles Rippen, St. 
Louis; Lee Kuemple, Minneapolis; W. 
H. Fitzpatrick, St. Joseph; G. O. Olson, 
Atchison; Freeman Bradford, Sioux 
City; J. A. Kulin, Omaha. 


CANADIAN MILLERS OPPOSE 
DOMESTIC RATE REDUCTION 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Nation- 
al Millers’ Association, represented by 
C. La Ferle, is opposing the reduction 
of rates on domestic shipments to the 
export basis, at the inquiry in Ottawa by 
the board of railway commissioners into 
the general freight rates situation. The 
association argues that, if the lower rates 
are allowed on domestic shipments of 
wheat, United States millers could take 
over Canadian wheat at the Pacific 
Coast, mill it in bond mixed with United 
States wheat, and ship it to the Orient 
in competition with Canadian flour. 

It is pointed out that there is a con- 
siderable advantage in the rates for ex- 
port over those for domestic use; for in- 
stance, from Calgary to Vancouver there 
is a difference of 18c per 100 lbs be- 
tween flour shipped for domestic con- 
sumption and that for export. 

Canadian shipments of flour from Van- 
couver to the Orient had increased from 
815,000 bbls in 1912 to more than 1,000,- 
000 in 1926, and it is feared that much 
of this business would pass into the 
hands of American mills if the present 
domestic rate on wheat were reduced to 
the export level. 


FORMATION OF WHITE STAR 
LINE CO. IS ANNOUNCED 


Battrmore, Mp.—A plan for financing 
the purchase of the White Star Line of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
through the formation of a new com- 
pany to be known as the White Star 
Line Co., has been announced. It will 
have a capital of £9,000,000, consisting 
of £5,000,000 preferred shares and £4,- 
000,000 ordinary shares. The public is 
to be invited to subscribe for £2,500,000, 
6% per cent preference shares, to be 
issued immediately at par, with principal 
and interest guaranteed by the Royal 
Mail. 

All-Rail Movement Unusually Heavy 

Wiwnirec, Man.—According to figures 
recently issued by the transportation de- 
partment of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the all-rail movement of grain 
from terminals at Port Arthur and Fort 
William is unusually heavy, and consid- 
erably in excess of that of last season. 
During one day last week, 79 cars were 
shipped out by the company, with 91 
more billed out the same evening. At 
midweek, seven boats were reported in 
the port of Vancouver ready to clear 
with cargoes approximating 1,000,000 bus 
wheat. Storage at Vancouver was stated 
to be 5,701,638 bus, and in terminals 
at the Head of the Lakes 46,562,000. 





Grain Embargo Lifted 

PuitapeLtpHt1a, Pa.—The embargo on 
export grain at the Port Richmond ele- 
vator, a terminal of the Reading Rail- 
way, was lifted last week after being in 
effect since early in December because of 
the congestion in cars caused by coal 
exports through this port. The passing 
of the coal emergency is also noted in 
the drop in transatlantic freight rates on 
continental cargo, flour having dropped 
5@10c per 100 lbs since Dec. 31. The 
surcharge of 15 per cent on cargo for 
English ports established when coal 
space was in demand also has been elim- 
inated. 


Sailings from Montreal 

Montreat, Que.—The White Star Line 
expects to have one freight sailing each 
week from Montreal, during the 1927 
season of navigation. It is stated that 
at least 20 freighters will be coming to 
this port under that company’s flag. 
Last year, due to the strike in Great 
Britain, the company had to reduce to 
14 the number of cargo vessels operated 
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out of Montreal, as against 23 used in 
1925. 


Abolition of Differential Protested 

Bartimore, Mp.—The Maryland Joint 
Protective Rate Commission, the Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and Reading 
railroads, and allied trade bodies of 
Philadelphia have filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a bill of ex- 
ceptions to the proposed abolition of the 
ex-lake grain rate differential enjoyed by 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 


Freighters to Be Purchased 

Wiyyirec, Man.—It is reported that 
five lake freighters are to be purchased 
in Great Britain by N. M. Paterson, 
Fort William, Ont., elevator owner and 
president of the Paterson Steamship Co. 
This addition will bring the company’s 
Great Lakes fleet to a total of 23, com- 
prising freighters, canal boats and one 
harbor ship. 
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Montreal.—Rolled oats and oatmeal, 
both package and bulk goods, continue 
very quiet, with prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 21: rolled oats $3.45 per 
90-lb jute bag, and oatmeal 10 per cent 
more, both subject to the usual 1 per 
cent commission. 

Toronto.—Cereal mills report satisfac- 
tory business. Sales are of fairly good 
volume. There is a wide spread in 
prices, some mills selling their products 
as much as 40c bbl less than others. 
Quotations, Jan. 22: rolled oats $6.80@ 
7.20 bbl, in 90-Ilb jute bags, mixed cars, 
delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Sales of oatmeal through- 
out the West are only fair, and much 
below those of previous seasons. A small 
export trade and some intermittent do- 
mestic buying have been the only fea- 
tures. Quotations, Jan. 22: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and oatmeal, in 98- 
lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Boston.—Demand for rolled oatmeal 
continues good, it being quoted, on Jan. 
22, at $3.15 per 90-lb sack, with cut and 
ground at $3.46. 

Philadelphia—Demand for oatmeal is 
sufficient to keep supplies under pretty 
good control, and prices are firmly held. 
Quotations, Jan. 22, $3.30@3.50 per 90- 
Ib sack for ground. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Jan. 25 at $2.80 per 90 lbs. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis.—The screenings market is 
dull and uninteresting. Supplies, how- 
ever, are not excessive, so that prices 
are practically unchanged for the week. 
Light-weight elevator screenings are held 
at $8@10 ton, medium $11.50@12, and 
heavy $13@15. 

Toronto.—Owing to scarcity of sup- 
plies at bay ports, dealers’ offerings are 
light and sales are limited. Prices did 
not change last week. On Jan. 22 re- 
cleaned standard screenings were quoted 
at $26.50@29 ton, car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points, according to freights. 


Winnipeg—Millers still are being 
asked for recleaned screenings, to meet 
the unusually heavy demand for all 
classes of feeds, occasioned by the sever- 
ity of the winter and the almost un- 
precedented snowfall over the Canadian 
West. Refuse screenings were quoted, 
Jan. 22, at $3 ton, Fort William basis. 





CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


| Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
| from Canada in the month of De- 
cember, 1926, as officially reported, 
amounted to 4,872 tons, valued at 
$123,331. Of this amount 4,366 
tons were exported to the United 
| States. 
For the five months from Aug. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1926, Canada export- 
ed 46,315 tons bran, shorts, etc. | 
valued at $1,143,944, of which 44,- | 
| 795 tons were exported to the 
| United States. 
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OHIO BAKERS’ ANNUAL 
MEETING AT COLUMBUS 


Early Arrivals Indicate Good Attendance— 
Henry Stude on Program—Allied Trades 
Well Represented 


Cotumsvus, Onto, Jan. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual convention of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association opened this 
afternoon at the New Southern Hotel, 
Columbus. Early arrivals indicate a 
good attendance. 

The program is so arranged as to al- 
low discussions on reorganization plans 
and conditions in this state. 

The opening session consists of an ad- 
dress by A. G. Schmid, presidént, a re- 
port of Fred D. Pfening, secretary- 
treasurer, the appointment of a nominat- 
ing committee and reading of the pro- 
posed new constitution. This reading is 
only preliminary to an actual discussion 
which will feature the Wednesday morn- 
ing session. 

Bakers in all sections of the state seem 
aroused to the necessity of having a 
strong state association, and tomorrow’s 
business session is expected to be one of 
the most important in the history of the 
Ohio organization. Mr. Pfening’s mes- 
sage has been sent to all members, and 
they are displaying considerable interest 
in his recommendations. 

The only outside speaker is Henry 
Stude, president of the American Bakers 
Association, who arrived this morning. 
Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, president 
of the Associated Bakers of America, is 
also here with several members of his 
executive committee. The morning ses- 
sion on Jan. 26 will be executive for bak- 
ers only. The annual banquet will be 
held on Jan. 26, and the convention will 
close on Jan. 27 with the election of the 
board of governors. 

The allied trades are represented in 
large numbers. Allied tradesmen will 
hold their meeting on Jan. 26. 

S. O. Werner. 


SIEBEL ALUMNI ENTERTAIN 
OUTGOING CLASS AT BANQUET 


Curcaco, Irt.—The fall class in bak- 
ing technology of Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, recently completed 
an intensive period of study, including 
inspection of a number of Chicago's lead- 
ing bakeries. The closing of the class 
was accompanied by a banquet held un- 
der the auspices of the alumni associa- 
tion. 

W. V. Hall, of the Hall Baking Co., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., president of the 
class, gave the address of welcome, and 
introduced the toastmaster, M. C. Mae- 
gerlein. Dr. F, P. Siebel, president of 
the institute, spoke on the accomplish- 
ments of the class. Dean Frederick 
Stuhlmann in a very appropriate man- 
ner compared the student body and its 
work with the preparation of the dough 
from the time of the mixing to the time 
of proofing and baking of the loaf. The 
quality of the human loaf finally pro- 
duced, he said, depends upon how it can 
withstand the baking test. Mr. Maeger- 
lein spoke of the activities of the alumni 
association, and his own experience since 
graduating about 20 years ago. George 
Chussler, Jr., another graduate and sec- 
retary of the Associated Bakers of II- 
linois, spoke on organization and educa- 
tion. 

The next eight weeks’ intensive course 
begins March 14. It is advisable for 
those interested to write to J. Edward 
Houteling, 964 Montana Street, Chicago, 
registrar of the institute, to arrange ac- 
credited admission to this class as well 
as secure desirable living quarters here. 





WORLD ACREAGE ESTIMATE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The year has be- 
gun favorably for a large 1927 crop, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. \ Fall sown wheat acreage report- 
ed for five countries is 2.4 per cent 
greater than last year, and 26.3 per cent 
larger than for 1925. These countries 
include the United States, Canada, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, and Morocco. 
With Russia, France, Spain, Italy, and 
Hungary all reported having sown wheat 
acreages equal to or greater than last 
year, a larger total European acreage 
than in 1926 is expected. 
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Benito Mussolini and His Imperial Theories Concerning Bread 


IVERGENT as are the various 
D viewpoints assumed by the public 

in its estimation of Benito Mus- 
solini, premier of Italy, there are few 
people who will deny the man’s signifi- 
cance as a statesman and as an individ- 
ual. His influence is vast in Italy and 
his word is heard throughout the west- 
ern world. In consequence, when the 
United Press Associations, through its 
Rome manager, Thomas B. Morgan, se- 
cured a series of articles on the daily 
life and work of this interesting Italian 
figure, and published them in various 
member newspapers throughout the 
United States, a considerable amount of 
interest -was shown in what Il Duce had 
to say about his public and private life 
since his assumption of the dictatorship 
of Italy. The articles in the series, “My 
Twenty-four Hours,” were revised, cor- 
rected and approved by Premier Musso- 
lini himself, and as a result there is in 
them a ring of authority. 

What Premier Mussolini has to say 
concerning breadstuffs in the diet is of 
particular interest to members of the in- 
dustry. Through the courtesy of Robert 
J. Bender, New York, general news 
manager of the United Press Associa- 
tions, The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker presents herewith por- 
tions of Il Duce’s article devoted to 
this topic. It is to be observed that 
Premier Mussolini does not attempt to 
set himself up_as an authority on foods 
in general or breadstuffs in particular, 
as the crank faddists do, but frankly ad- 
mits that he is no expert on nutrition. 
Nevertheless his attitude is significant. 


HE problem of nourishment is one 

which the individual must solve for 
himself. Experience has taught me just 
what and how much I should eat. I 
know the penalty for overeating. We 
pay for it in lack of vigor, reduction of 
energy and in wear and tear of the body 
cells. It may carry with it, too, a mul- 
titude of ills, beginning with indigestion 
and including some of the most trouble- 
some of ailments. 

“Modern man eats too much. In gen- 
eral, he takes little thought of the 
changed conditions of life resulting from 
modern civilization. He indulges as a 
primitive man would if the latter were 
transplanted from his primitive habitat 
to the abundance of a modern table. 
The needs of primitive man were physi- 
cal. Much of the work of today is brain 
work and machinery has greatly re- 
duced the demands on the physical body. 
The changed habits of life to meet our 
everchanging civilization must, in turn, 
be met by a changed diet to respond to 
the needs which the changed conditions 
impose. We cannot gorge primitively and 
work modernly any more than we can 
work primitively and eat what modern 
man should. 

“In my own problem of diet, I have 
been guided largely by what experience 
has taught me. I am not a physician 
and do not give out rules of general 
application by which every one should 
be guided. I have studied my own par- 
ticular case and I know what foods 
agree with me and give me the great- 
est net results in health and produc- 
tivity. I am not an expert on nutrition. 
I do not know the intricacies of the 
chemical and physiological reactions, but 
I do know the general effects of the 
various foods, especially on myself. It is 
therefore in the light of this great ex- 
perience that I discipline my eating that 
it may serve me to the enhancement of 
my mental and physical faculties, rath- 
er than that I should serve it at the 
painful cost of ailment and lethargy. 

“We have advanced so far that we can 
choose our food with reference to our 
needs. The brain worker’s needs differ 
from those of the manual worker. The 
former requires nerve nourishment; the 
latter, muscle sustenance. The brain 
worker can defeat the ends for which he 
eats by unwise choices and large quan- 
tities. The stomach must not be over- 


taxed. The blood rushes to those parts 
of the body where work is being done. 
If hard work is required of the stomach, 
it requisitions the blood in this extra 
effort. 


The brain is then left impover- 


ished and operates only with partial ef- 
ficiency until it, in turn, can muster suf- 
ficient blood to meet the particular re- 
quirement. .. . 


“JT CONSIDER our great Italian dishes, 

such as macaroni, ravioli, spaghetti, 
etc., very toothsome. Our entire Italian 
cuisine is delicious, but, like all the 
others, it must be indulged in with due 
regard to conditions. Macaroni is an ex- 
cellent food, and food which I really en- 
joy, but it is not especially adapted for 
me. Macaroni is a great muscle builder. 
It has proven its worth as one of the 
chief foods of a vast part of our popu- 
lation engaged in the heavy physical toil 
of the fields and workshops. 

“For the great mass of our people, 
bread is still the staff of life. It is 
the one food upon which millions and 
millions of them depend almost entirely 
for their existence. It provides the man- 
ual worker with the fuel necessary for 
his arduous physical tasks. For the 
brain worker, it is not so efficacious and 
should therefore be eaten in moderate 
quantities. I eat bread sparingly, find- 
ing that it requires prolonged physical 
effort to work off, while at the same 
time, it does not enhance the active func- 
tioning of the organs of mental labor, 
on which the great bulk of my work de- 
pends. 

“We have succeeded in improving our 
bread in Italy at a great saving in the 
cost. We were faced with the problem 
of importing a large part of our wheat 
from abroad and set out scientifically to 
find a bread which would serve the needs 
of our people, and, at the same time, 
solve the question of Italy’s limited fpock- 
etbook. The bread we eat now is of 
a standard quality. There is not one 
kind for the workingman, and another 
kind for the rich. Fancy bread has been 
abolished. The new bread is made of 
coarser flour, and is very nutritious. It 
is brown in color, resembling the whole 
wheat breads of America. The white 
breads were of too fine a texture. Our 
new bread is compatible both with diges- 
tion and with the functions of the intes- 
tines to a much greater degree than the 
fine white bread, which sometimes caused 
prolonged ailments very difficult to diag- 
nose. 

“Our new bread has been received by 
all classes of the people with great en- 
thusiasm and never has a suggestion 
been made to return to the fine bread, 
nor even a proposal advanced ‘to allow 
the baking of white bread in special 
cases, such as in the hotels, where a 
large number of tourists flock every 
year. Our new bread is just as popular 
with tourists as among our people.” 


HE breadstuffs industry is, of course, 

interested in Premier Mussolini from 
the standpoint of his attitude toward 
wheat culture in the kingdom of Italy. 
In this connection it is to be noted what 
a British trade paper, the Miller (Lon- 
don) has to say: 

“Although it is not our policy to dis- 
cuss politics in this paper, we cannot 
help but feel at times that a really 
strong hand holding the reins might do 
much to relieve the acute agricultural 
depression, and. through that alleviate 
some of the burdens of our own indus- 
try. The term ‘almost a Mussolini’ is 
one that is often heard and read nowa- 
days and the constant use of the term 
may be taken almost as an admission— 
subconscious if you will—that another 
Mussolini is needed to straighten things 
out a little in industrial life. 

“Certainly the farmers of Italy have 
reason to bless the name, and although 
there is a heavy tax on imported wheat, 
even the millers of Italy—who are no 
different from their British brethren in 
the way of assimilating progress—are 
beginning to realize that increased home 
production will solve many of their 
problems. Mussolini’s first and only slo- 
gan was to the effect that ‘A country’s 
first wealth comes from her soil, and he 
set about proving that slogan by prac- 
tice immediately. He did not call for 
statistics, commission of inquiry and so 
forth, but simply ordered the farmers to 
grow more wheat. But his efforts did 
not stop there. Realizing that money 
was needed, the state advanced it where 
necessary for fertilizers, seed, machin- 
ery and such like. Subsidies were grant- 
ed for the purpose of cultivating land, 
and fines were imposed on those farm- 
ers who allowed their land to remain 
idle. Nationwide competitions were ar- 
ranged and substantial prizes for the 
best acreage yield were given, and a vast 
army of advisers toured the country 
carrying out propaganda work, helping, 
reporting and directing. 

“What has been the result of all this 
money spent? In five short years the 
yield has been increased by about 90 per 
cent, and the annual per capita con- 
sumption has been met by home prod- 
ucts to within about 18 per cent, and 
that 18 per cent includes the 5 per cent 
seed requirements. Other industries have 
also benefited largely, output and value 
of farm machinery has gone up by 50 
per cent, fertilizer sales increased by 
about 15 per cent. Demands are in- 
creasing for milling machinery and for 
machinery for ancillary industries, and 
they are legion: all are benefiting in like 
proportion.” 








A Practical Suggestion for Increasing 
Bread Consumption 


By W. Quackenbush 


BOUT once every two months some- 
body brings up the question of the 
decreased consumption of bread, 

and there has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion about it, but not much done to 
change the situation. The causes for the 
decline in such consumption are numer- 
ous, and in some respects interesting, 
and a fairly full knowledge of them may 
help toward suggesting methods to off- 
set their effects. 

An article in a recent issue of the 
Literary Digest points out that a decline 
in bread consumption beginning well be- 
fore the war was accelerated by the war 
for obvious reasons, and has since in- 
creased, The article is based upon a 
study of the matter by the Food Re- 
search Institute of Stanford University, 
and shows that the per capita consump- 
tion of flour, which in a great measure 
means bread, fell off 10 per cent between 
1904 and 1919, while from 1919 to 1923 
it decreased nearly 12 per cent. 

According to an editorial in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, “the disappearance during 21 
years totals more than 21 per cent. In 
1923 the United States used 26,800,000 


bbls less flour than it would have con- 
sumed if the per capita consumption of 
1904 had been continued. Analysis 
shows three fundamental forces at work. 

“First, there has been a tendency to 
replace the cereals with sugar. Whether 
or not Volsteadism has had anything to 
do with this is uncertain. In large part, 
increased sugar consumption is probably 
the continuation of a change that has 
been in progress for 20 years or more. 

“Second, the total per capita food re- 
quirement has declined, perhaps because 
there is more machine and office work 
and less manual labor than formerly. 

“Third, along with greater prosperity 
of laborers since the war has come di- 
versification of diet and increased con- 
sumption of more expensive foods. As 
a consequence, flour has been replaced to 
some extent by fruits, vegetables and 
dairy products.” 

Baking Technology has the following 
to say on this important matter, and not 
only supports the previous figures but 
gives similar reasons for them. It also 
offers a helpful suggestion for the baker. 

“A recent study of food statistics con- 
firms the statement that one reason for 


the lessened use of bread is a rapid) 
growing use of other carbohydrate foods, 
especially sugar. In 1921, 40,000,000 }hs 
milk were used in making milk choeo. 
late, most of which is sold in the form 
of nickel and dime bars to children hyp. 
gry for energy foods or as desserts after 
inadequate lunches. In 1924 the cop. 
sumption of milk for this purpose had 
increased to 194,000,000 Ibs, and last year 
the huge amount of 290,000,000 Ibs milk 
went to the making of milk chocolate. 
Even a casual study of these figures wil] 
show the reason for the lessened use of 
many hundred million loaves of bread. 

“Is there any good reason why some 
of this trade should not be diverted to 
the baker? Cannot cakes be made equal- 
ly appealing to the child?” 

Unquestionably, high wage levels per- 
mitting a freer use of more expensive 
foods have played a big part in the de- 
creased consumption of bread, but so has 
the desire on the part of a large number 
of women either to reduce to or retain 
a sylphlike figure. Men, too, desirous of 
keeping down weight, are eschewing, not 
chewing, the “staff of life.” Closing of 
saloons and elimination of free lunch, 
and the bread and butter charge of ho- 
tels and restaurants, also have had an 
effect, but more important than all of 
these is the effect of the nation-wide ad- 
vertising campaign during the war to 
create an interest in substitutes for 
wheat flour. 

Many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising space was do- 
nated by large national advertisers to 
this cause. It was freely used by the 
government, and its marvelous success 
was proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt by the results obtained. It, in a 
way, created 121,000,000 bus wheat, be- 
cause when the governmental program 
of conservation was put in force we had 
an exportable surplus of wheat amount- 
ing to only 20,000,000 bus, but we actu- 
ally exported 141,000,000. The difference 
was created or saved by the reduction 
in wheat consumption here—and_ that 
means bread consumption. 

These seem to be the facts in the case. 
What are we going to do about them? 

In the past few years two very good 
plans to re-create an interest in bread 
have been suggested, and both, for one 
reason or another, have been placed care- 
fully upon the shelf; but if the reverse 
English is to be put on the ball so that 
the effect of the war-time advertising 
campaign may in a measure be offset, 
there apparently is no time like now for 
doing it. ‘ 

There are thousands of bakers in the 
United States as well as millers, and 
both are vitally interested in increasing 
bread consumption. Both millers and 
bakers have numberless wagons and 
trucks delivering bread or flour, and both 
sides of these could be placarded with 
a graph showing the relative value of 
bread as a food compared to other food 
products, or such other matter printed 
thereon as would attract and _ interest 
bread consumers. The allied trades would 
no doubt follow along in such a plan, 
and a revolving advertisement of bread 
and its food value could thus be placed 
before the eyes of millions of consumers 
at practically no expense. 

It is worth trying. 





ALABAMA BAKERY OBSERVES 
BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 


Oni Jan. 20 Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mo- 
bile, Ala., celebrated its twenty-seventh 
birthday anniversary. In 1900 Gordon 
Smith, president of the company, began 
in the bakery business, together wit!: five 
helpers baking 600 loaves daily. 

Today the company has four piants 
in three states, having units at Pensa- 
cola and Laurel, Fla., and Meridian, Ga, 
in addition to the Mobile plant. ‘These 
have a combined daily capacity of 102, 
000 loaves, and are operated by 242 em- 
ployees. They have 17 large ovens. 
Their cake output is 10,000 lbs daily. 

Gordon Smith is president, J. Roy 
Smith vice president and general man- 
ager, Gordon Smith, Jr., vice president; 
and Donald Smith secretary-treasurer. 
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AN INCRIMINATING DOCUMENT THAT 
SEEMS TO HAVE ESCAPED THE 
HAWKSHAWS OF THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION 

jN a chance meeting among mill folk in 
Kansas City recently, a plan was 

evolved, the execution of which on a suf- 
ficiently extensive scale will, it is be- 
lieved, result in a widespread change in 
nilling affairs and materially ameliorate 
the unfavorable conditions which at 
present hedge about the business of 
making and selling flour. The plan in 
its simplest form is to educate the flour 
buyer up to a higher plane of thinking, 
a clearer and more logical method of 
reasoning; to vaccinate him against the 
contagion of low prices and fill his soul 
with appreciation of the beautiful senti- 
ment of the Golden Rule and an inspira- 
tion to observe its precept. 

This broad statement hardly conveys 
an idea of the practical benefits which 
may come from the plan. In practice it 
is proposed, quietly, patiently, and with- 
out blare of trumpets, clashing of cym- 
bals, or beat of drum, to cause the flour 
buyer to be first impressed with an up- 
turn of the wheat market. So that in- 
stead of the miller having a fight to get 
a nickel per barrel advance when the 
market goes up 20c bu, the flour buyer 
will, at the first indication of a firm- 
ing up in the wheat price, raise his 
offer for flour 10c bbl; on an unfavorable 
crop report from the official watch- 
winder of the town, he will at once and 
without awaiting a confirmation of the 
report, elevate his bids to mills 25c; a 
bullish market letter from the office of 
the Grain & Dynamite Exchange will 
make him panicky and anxious to buy 
flour at a half dollar more; and a hard 
freeze at Billings, Mont., will occasion an 
utter disregard for expense so long as he 
can get the flour. 

Extended ad infinitum onward into the 
lovely everywhere, this plan will end de- 
pression in milling. There will be a 
finish to sleepless nights; railway ques- 
tions will have become of no moment; 
the carrier may discriminate and be 
thanked for it, and smoke will ever pour 
black and joyful from the millstack. 
Even if the market declines, it will mat- 
ter not, for the buyer will refuse to 
concede it. 

If there are any millers not in favor 
of the plan, it will be necessary to ad- 
dress themselves quickly to those having 


its execution in charge. A committee will 
be appointed at once and will take the 
matter up without delay; so that if there 
are any objections it is essential that 
they speak at once. Meanwhile, the pro- 
moters of the scheme desire to engage a 
Moses. The “rake-off” will be liberal, 
and if there are any out of employment, 
steady and pleasant work is offered to 
the first applicant fulfilling the condi- 
tions. References should be given and 
correspondence addressed to— 

(Here the writer of the foregoing was 
carried off to the padded cell, amid a 
gleeful clanking of chains.)—S, in The 
Northwestern Miller of Feb. 13, 1901. 


* * 


DISCOURAGING 


Two friends went to see a billiard 
match between well-known professionals. 
After the match had been in progress 
for a while Joe turned to his friend and 
said: 

“What do you call this game, Fred?” 

“Billiards,” Fred replied. 

Joe watched a few more strokes and 
then said: “Well, what do they call the 
game we play at home?”—Windsor Mag- 
azine (London). 


Those who contemplate producing film 
pictures that talk and sing do not seem 
to have reflected that this sort of thing 
has developed into one of the worst 
drawbacks of the stage.—Punch. 


. * 


Englishman: “What do you do with 
your old safety blades?” 
Scot: “Use ’em for shavin’.”—Punch. 
* 7 


A cat at Brail, Ind., and four of her 
five kittens have each two extra paws. 
In the opinion of local antiprohibitionists 
these “Pussyfoot” stunts are overdone.— 
Punch. 

+ 7 

Angry Patron (to proprietor of night 
club): “I tell you I won’t pay this 
check! It’s outrageous—$20 for a pint 
of Scotch!” 

Proprietor (wearily, to headwaiter): 
“Jacques, will you call up the police?”— 
Life. 

* * 
IT USUALLY IS 


“Bredren, we must do something to 
remedy de status quo,” said a Negro 
preacher to his congregation. 

“Brudder Jones, what am de status 
quo?” asked a member. 

“Dat, my brudder,” replied the preach- 
er, “am de Latin for de mess we’s in.” 
—Outlook. 

~~ * 

Perhaps the only persons in New 
York who greeted the resignation of 
Walter Damrosch as conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra with 
hearty cheers were Mrs. Damrosch and 
the four Damrosch daughters. At Mr. 
Damrosch’s first concert after his an- 
nouncement was made public they ap- 
peared, smiling radiantly at the prospect 
of soon having him at home for an 
evening. It will be remembered that the 
audience rose when the conductor en- 
tered, and applauded so long that mu- 
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exponents. 


product making for better results. 


began in that country. 
and Solihull Grammar School. 


published in the Graphic in 1891. 


by Mr. Aldin. 
He lives at Purley, near Reading. 





| THIS WEEK’S COVER 
| HE art of pastel, chiefly because of its difficulty, has relatively few 
The invention of this “color crayon” method of painting 
has frequently been accredited to Johann Alexander Thiele, an etcher | 
| and landscape painter who first came into prominence in the eighteenth | 
| century. Although Thiele was probably the first to perfect the art, at | 
| least in Germany, nevertheless, the fact is that Guido Reni, who was born 
| in 1575, was familiar with drawing in colored chalks, two centuries before. 
| The advantages of pastel are many, the artist being less limited in his | 
| scope, and the harmony, subtlety and rich color attainable in the finished | 
Cecil Charles Windsor Aldin, who executed, in the pastel manner, | 
“The Miller Hath Dined,” the cover illustration of this issue, was born 
at Slough, Eng., April 28, 1870, 10 years before the revival of pastel art | 
Mr. Aldin was educated at Eastbourne College | 
He studied anatomy at South Kensington, | 
and animal painting under Frank W. Calderon. 
Three years later he illustrated Kip- 
ling’s “Jungle Stories” for the Pall Mall Budget. 

Mr. Aldin has done a number of sporting color prints, including “The 
Fallowfield Hunt,” “A Dog Day,” “Hunting Countries,” and others. 
illustrations of Handley Cross, a British hunting classic, were also executed 
Several of his pictures were purchased by the war museum. 


His first drawing was 
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sical union hours were threatened. It 
was during this demonstration that Polly 
Damrosch said, in what is known as an 
aside: “Father should wear one of those 
Pullman signs: ‘Quiet is requested for 
the benefit of those who have retired.’” 
—New Yorker. 
. * 

Mistress: “Can you explain why it is, 
Mary, that every time I come into this 
kitchen I find you reading?” 

New Maid: “It must be those rubber 
heels of yours, mum.”—Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 

+ * 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

“John J. (Bum) Rodgers, Notorious 
Criminal, Captured in His Flat.”—Head- 
line. 

We are awfully quick at this sort of 
thing, and the following equally appro- 
priate pseudonyms just “popped” into 
our head, as it were: 

William (Gum) Wrigley, Jr. 

Calvin (Dumb) Coolidge. 

Roald (Numb) Amundsen. 

Ignace J. (Strum) Paderewski. 

Wayne B. (Glum) Wheeler. 

Not, of course, that it really matters. 
—Life. 

* 7 

At a recent function, a flashlight for 
the purpose of taking a photograph 
alarmed some of the guests. Usually, of 
course, it is the photograph that is so 
terrifying —Humorist. 

* * 


“An’ when Mrs. Grubbs sez you wasn’t 
no lidy, wot did yer say?” 

“I sez, ‘Two negatives means a in- 
firmary, and knocked ’er down.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


« * 


ASK DAD, HE KNOWS 


“Are kings and queens always good, 
father?” asked the romantic daughter, 
looking up from her history book. 

“They are not!” snorted her practical 
parent. “Nine times out of ten you'll 
find three treys out against them.”— 
Bursts & Duds. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display”’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Representative for 
West Virginia 
A southwestern mill with an estab- 
lished business and quality reputa- 
tion has-an opening for representa- 
tive in West Virginia. He must 
have a good production record, and 
entree to the better distributors and 
bakers. Even though only passively 
interested you are urged to com- 
municate with us. The correspond- 


ence will be kept strictly confiden- 


tial. Men of mediocre ability need 
not apply. Address 1009, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN TO REP- 
resent Indiana mill in sale of soft wheat 
flour of excellent quality; sideline basis 
only. Address 1024, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Large mill manufacturing 
wheat, hard winter wheat, and rye 
flours has opening for high grade 
New York 
bonus on 


spring 


open office in 
and 


man to 
City on salary basis 
sales over a specified quantity; must 
be man that can furnish 
and has had experience selling flour 
in and around Greater New York, 
and can show good record in that 
territory. Address 1016, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


references 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
Large Kansas milling concern has 
openings for volume producers in 
the following territories: 


Virginia and West Virginia 
Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 


Will pay salary and expenses and 


bonus on volume. Do not reply 
unless you have clear record. All 
correspondence’ confidential. Ad- 


Northwestern Mill- 
Mo. 


dress 1106, care 
er, Kansas City, 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—A high grade salesman for 


southern Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa. Do not apply unless you are 
a hustler and have a good selling 
record behind you. 


Cannon Valley Milling 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 


FOR WESTERN 
Wisconsin and southeastern Minnesota to 
sell salt line; our proposition will prove 
especially attractive to a man who can 
handle it as a side line on a commission 
basis. York & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





SITUATIONS WAN 














FLOUR SALESMAN COVERING WISCON- 
sin territory for many years open for 
northwestern or southwestern connection. 


Address 1018, Northwestern 


Minneapolis. 


care Miller, 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
manager with milling or grain firm; have 
had eight years’ experience with reliable 
firm; can give excellent references. Ad- 
dress 1011, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BY AGGRESSIVE, CLEAN CUT, VOLUME 
producing flour salesman, Missouri or II- 
linois; thoroughly acquainted with terri- 
tory buyers; moderate salary and expenses 
to start. Address 998, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 

AS SALESMAN FOR PENNSYLVANIA OR 
Ohio territory; five years’ experience with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; age 36; have 
been in business for myself for past 10 
years; can furnish best of references. A. 
Routman, 2218 Kensington Ave., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 800 to 5,000 bbls; 
capable of making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 


products; excellent references. Address 
1107, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
DEPARTMENT OR SALES MANAGER 


with more than 20 years’ experience in all 
departments, including milling, marketing 


and jobbing of flour and feed; familiar 
with traffic work and advertising; can 
plan and promote intensive sales cam- 
paigns; northwestern connection preferred. 
Address 1019, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH 16 YEARS’ 


successful training, now available to ener- 
getic mill; am familiar with all types of 
flours and have exceptionally broad ac- 
quaintance among all desirable carload 
buying bakers and jobbers in New Eng- 
land; vigor, intelligent co-operation, and 
character unquestionable; experienced also 
as office, sales, warehouse and credit man- 
ager; past few years been a flour broker; 
sound reasons for seeking change; have 
produced, and can produce, volume re- 
sults; been successful in placing new mill 
brands; only salary and expense position 
acceptable, including possible bonus ar- 
rangement. Address 1014, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 
ye = 
BY MILLER WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE Lye W. Hines 


in all branches of milling; have been em- C : 
ployed by some of the most modern mills, ‘ertt 4 cou y f ' 
and can prove how to use past experience hed Public Ac ntant TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT. OFF.) 


to advantage. Address 1025, care North- TAX COUNSELOR 
este p er, j > olis. 
COS Ly Sees Merchants Bank Bldg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 





ered Ch EIT A i bE 














AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF MILL 
100 bbls capacity or up, or assistant in 
larger plant; experience in modern coun- 


try mills; good references and qualifica- 

tions; north western states preferred. 

Thomas Mcliveen, General Delivery, Min- SAN is AC a4 

neapolis 

MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE ARKELL i SMITHS 
meer: CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


A SPLENDID MILL IN CENTRAL 
Illinois, 200-bbil capacity; established 
trade; mill now in operation. Best 
logation. Get in touch. Address 
997, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 














FOR SALE CHEAP — REASONABLE BUREAU AAA e, iG, tac. 
terms, complete 100-bbl flour mill, includ- 
ing 4-bu Richardson scale, feed mill, Allis 
rolls, Ehrson & Son bolters. Central Mill- 
ing & Mercantile Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 





A RARE BARGAIN—50-BBL FLOUR 
mill, Sprout-Waldron make; both water 
and electric power; new concrete dam; 
complete buckwheat mill, 22-in attrition 
mill, corn mill; room for 9,000 bus of 
grain in mill; large corncribs and ware- ° e 
houses; filling station; trucks; everything 
in good shape; located at Warren, Ind., 2ZVET $2 A 
on Nickel Plate R. R; good town of 1,800; 


warehouses are all equipped for feeding j 

hogs; one of the best locations in Indiana; R nd R 

will sell one half interest to a good mill he aymo ope 
man with references, or will sell outright; : 

part payment down, good time on bal- O eé € Paper Bags 


ance; reason for selling: am not a miller. 
For further p&rticulars write M. J. An- 


derson, Warren, Ind, i 
§ are clean, easy 


" MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
: to handle, strong— 


= 


rOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE : the ideal flour 


stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 














late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and : 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 1" ; 

mills, installed about 8 years, seen very FIVE ‘i container. 
little service; these rolls are located in tg 

the Northwest and will be sold reason- 

ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill LETTER 
Supply Co., 601 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas REVISION 
City, Mo. 


———— ae F 9¢ 
MISCELLANEOUS Issued in 1923 

















QUICK SALE AT BOTTOM PRICES 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Fireproof elevator, 400,000 bus, in 
Discount for quantities 


Chicago switching district. Modern 
SALES OFFICES: 


feed plant, Denver, Colo. iy 
| The Raymond Bag Co. — 


Kansas City 


8. T. Edwards & Co., » 
110 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Middletown, Ohio Boston 





For sale by all its branches 
and by 








Investment Securities 
Since 1878 The Northwestern Miller 


WELLs-DickEy COMPANY Minneapolis, Minnesota 
U. S. A. 


MINNEAPOLIS 











and its 
proof 


IDWAY Electric 

T Engraving Co., 

°9 m the largest and 

| most complete photo 

EpwIn W. SPARKS, President } engraving plant in the 

Northwest. Art depart- 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN BUFFALO : TON ; I : ment, commercial and 
2s portrait studio. Our ex- 
clusive electrolytic etch- 
ing process enables us 


alone to deliver the 
highest standard print- 
ing plates, both color 
and black and white. 
Quality and service ab- 


COTTON—PAPER—BURLAP solutely guaranteed. 








Branch Offices: Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
eM i situated as to afford us excellent MIDWAY ELECTRIC ENGRAVING Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
Norfolk, Va. shipping facilities. 
1931 University Avenue ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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‘LEADING STEAMSHIP & TRANSPORTATION LINES 

















HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 


For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
apply to: land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 








26 Broadway, NEW YORK 





ROYAL MAIL 


NEW YORK to CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON 
SERVICE BY FAMOUS “OQ” PASSENGER STEAMERS 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


117 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 











NDINAVIAN 





For freight and particulars appl 
At New York, to Funch, Edye & Oo., Inc. 
At Philadelphia. to American Baltic Char- 


g tering & Shipping Oo., 621 Lafayette Bldg. 
; At Baltimore, to Hobert em ay hg Inc. 
Pies At Boston, to A. O. Lombard’s Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Char- 
= tering & Shipping. Oo., Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
At L. Harrison, Agent, 


Ohi , M. L. . 
327 So. f: Salle St. 





-AMERICAN [| 
New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 





NE 


and Baltic Ports 


Special attention given to prompt forwarding 
of Flour to All Scandinavian Ports. 








For Every Shipment 


Mercantile Marine there are 


need—fast transatlantic mail and Puerto Cortes, Hondures. 








CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


N the fleets of International Steamship Service 


H aa Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
ships to meet every individual and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 


Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 





Million Tons 





Skillful management that has 











liners, the largest and fastest wee ee 
ships in the New York to Cali- 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
fornia Service, specialized types 
102 Ships of freighters—102 ships that 
More Than a total over a million tons. 


PeerlessGroundCut 









































> ee . 
Ms Years resulted from 55 years of Finish for Reduction Rolls 
; ° ° Licensed Under The 
| oyeeacamene freight handling assures the Senmasilor Patents 
World-wide ie oe sorwaraing of your ae Getchell Cut for Break Rolls 
in Scope shipments. St. L +, and S th 
7 F ? OUIS the ou Makes a Big Percentage of 
requent The high standard of our Between St. Paul, Minneapolis and Large, Uniform Middlings 
Sailings frei . “ St. Louis only one night, 
reight service and the rating Hot Springs, Jacksonville, New Twin City Machine C 
Meeting of our ships secure the lowest Gsteass, Pu. Worth, Dallas and win City Machine Co. 
‘eae ° Houston only two nights. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Individual insurance rates when you You Will Appreciate the Popular Route 
Needs “Tue Norra Srar Limite” 
Ship Via IMM. " - ola The e Registered in the 
Minneapolis & St.Louis R.R. Trademarks tnfedStaesand 
Regular Serv 1ces Between and Wabash Railway Trademark Experts Estallichel Over Halt 
i Century (Complete Files Registered 
en eae er Seti London Antwerp pigtier! _ Bele, Sauteed eit, ‘Flour Brands Booklet Free 
, : Liverpool Hambur Ar.Minneapolis8.20am Lv.Minneapolis6.50 pm MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Philadelphia Houston and & Ar.St.Paul....9.00am_ Ar.St. Louis .. 2.20pm 600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow er One Ticket Oitces — 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton Minneapelia, S55 Bioates Ave., Miecliet 
St. Paul, 21 East Fifth Street (Opp. Court ‘ 
One of our many offices is conveniently near you. House), or Union Stations Both Cities P AUL, wat. & Sone 
Srlacinel Off : Fast Freight Service PATENT ATTORNEYS and § 
rincipa ices : For further information, address Patents Procured ant Teate- Haste 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T.M. J. R, SHANNON J.A. LUCEY ANS 35 LE Seee 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. eatiaesa, ~~ veadpemecel 854 Security Building © MINNEAPOLIS 
T. O. MARTIN, N. W. F. T.M. E. J.McCONNELL, S.W.F.T.M. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES F. V. CAESAR Seeemenianns 
WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT Traffic Counselor Wheat, Flour, Feed Analyses 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE Transit Accounts a Specialty Prompt and Accurate Returns 
AMERICAN LINE PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 420 Flour Exchange © MINNEAPOLIS 31 North State Street CHICAGO 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


The (ustomers of 


Our Customers 


WE WANT to keep as a customer every one 
who buys our flour. Consequently, we want 
VELVET to make money for them. Our in- 
terest does not stop when a sale is made to 
you; we offer at all times the complete co- 
operation of our entire organization to help 


you overcome your troubles. 


; 


a 
iE! ui 
| 
me a ee | 


; 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











MY A A Sis | 








Ne 
short patent 


INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY “K ansas Sunshine” tor family 
“*K-Y”’ Short Patent ‘‘BONITA”’ Standard Patent “ 9 Milled especially 
Red Belt for the baker 


White House Flour 
Some good territory open to real salesmen Milled from hard Turkey wheat 
THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY The Attica Mills, Attica. Kansas 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 


DolarBear 
PLOUR 


IS KING 
New ERA MILLING Co, 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
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GEORGE H. HUNTER 
President 






One of the best mills in Kansas, 
located to receive the best of 
Kansas wheat. 







An Excellent Flour, Priced Fairly. 


WELLINGTON,-KANSAS 
_ a ah 

















1,000 Barrels 





Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers ‘6 P LA-SAFF 9 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


















A safe flour from the very heart of 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR the Turkey wheat district. 


especially suited to their requirements. ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska's hard winter wheat, justly noted for f — 
its well balanced mellow gluten. Anttenr, Kansas 
MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 


MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker . , , x 
whe entess to the Gaantly teade. For Your Leader You Need a Dependable Flour W.A. CHAIN 


MOTHER'S BEST is made right and priced fa V 9 Manager 
right. Ask us more about it. I] A ASA K 


MADE IN KANSAS 








Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company It’s Better Flour for Bakers, Grocers, Jobbers 
Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Re ak, Sdn a SRRA, HENSAREA The Security Flour Mills Company 
Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska ABILENE, KANSAS 








«“ “WOLF’S PREMIUM” “Old Trail” oz Srccra" Blackburn's Best —Elko— 
TELEGRAM “GOLDEN KAN SAS” ool wheat Golden Glory Three flours of pre- 


dominating quality. 


600 Barrels High Class connections solicited. 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. neuen Ue Paee THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
LYONS - . KANSAS WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas WILSON, KANSAS —_ at a Omaha, Neb. 
LiKnorn, Neb. 



































j j) 
ad 


Na aon 


~— Selorfec Hour 


THE NATURAL SUPERIOR FLAVOR 
and delicacy of soft wheat flour is strikingly 


Ww = . 4 
“HITE CRY 
Pa EY 2 demonstrated by this triumph of modern milling 





J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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THE INTERIOR FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Succeeding 


THE KAW FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION 
(TOPEKA, KANSAS) 


Weinvite the continued confidence 
of old friends. ........ We are 


setting out now to make new ones. 


New Brand Announcements Soon. 


Offices: 304 Dwight Building CLARENCE S. CHASE, Manager 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 


Cut Down Waste! peerinbie <2 


WHEAT MIX 








Here are two flours 


It costs more than some 








from which you can but it is worth more. 
PART | CL U LA R extract lett element Black Bros. Flour Mills 
BAKERS of salability, work- Dastihsa: Welbon 
from every rei ane ability and profit. More than a half century of service. 


enthusiastic about re- Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


sults obtained with 

WILLIAMSON’S BEST poy ty ewe ne 4 

Cherry Bell an extra short 
patent 











A real Kansas patent. 


The N. SAUER MILLING CO. 


aan DIoEt Remmi WINNER “She Designs 
an economical, loaf- on the opposite 
CEDRO producing flour. page were Or 























mace he Rineae Heshalediae esate | 
‘Snaeeeees Cngraved by 
ol land 
ee ” . o ° . 7 4 aw 3 ) : 
ne? Se TheW illiamson Milling Company | MQpeseaMurses 
Central Kansas Milling Co. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS AKANSas City Mo 


LYONS, KANSAS 




















Thoro-‘Bread .. . THE PERFECT FLOUR 


=H HERE are cheaper flours, rarely worth 
aaa) the money asked for them. But there 
is not a better flour at any price, nor 
3} one more trustworthy. 





THE ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas rr 
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Tne 


Consouoateo Flour Miiis Co. 4 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





wer ween 
g8Les GIBRALTAR [9¥8 






’ 


THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR, MILLIS, 


“GIBRALTAR” 











HUTCHINSON, 


HERE IS A SUPERB FLOUR 
MILLED IN OUR FOUR FINE MILLS 
OUT HERE in THE VERY HEART of KANSAS 


We would like to tell you 
the name of a baker near 
you who uses it and likes 


it best of all flours 


KANSAS 


3,500 Barrels Daily 



















I$ CO) 


eet ed 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 
ROSS MILLING COMPANY 








Ottawa, Kansas 











HIGHEST PATENT _ 
FLOUR _ 
EVERY BAG GUARANTEED | 


OFFICE: 805 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 






































































BOSS PATENT 


A large yield, all purpose flour, fairly 
priced and popular. 


Never a Let-down from the Standards 
that have Proved their Excellence. 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


“Gooch’s Best” 








Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 











“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 








Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 














“SUNKIST”’ 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 





It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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1,500 Barrels Daily 













EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


sg 




















Scores of bakers have bought a 
trial car of “American Ace” with 
such satisfactory results that 
they have since been permanent 
users of it. 


A Premier Hard Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


(eee so —<«-ss <=.) <<... . 
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When quality 
calls— When 
satisfaction is 
needed—-For 
real goodness, 


eo 


“Utility” 
pl <a 








<YAe 








WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING. CO. | | 


= 55 9 ¥ MEPHERSON, KANSAS + 








































‘“SUMNER’”’ 
‘“AMERICANGENTLEMAN”’ 


Two flours milled from the very strongest wheats 
of Southwestern Kansas. They are of exceptional 
uniformity, and we have yet to have a dissatisfied 
baker customer on either of them. 


WELLINGTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








THe Fitour Tuat Biooms in Your Oven 


FLOUR 


Makes a quality loaf that brings 
the baker better business. The 
pleasing flavor of the loaf might 
well be likened to the delicate 
perfume of a rose. 

American Beauty flour is noted 


for its strength as well as its 
flavor—it’s a winner. 


STANARD-TILTON MILLING Co. 
Established 1857 
ST. LOUIS ALTON DALLAS 


5,000 Barrels Daily 
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“OVENCRAFT” 


All bakers realize the importance of making 
their bread both look good and taste good. 
There is no need of sacrificing these virtues 
for strength in your flour, when you use 
“OVENCRAFT.” But it does take a very 
good flour such as “OVENCRAFT” to ob- 
tain all the virtues at once. 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





¢¢¢O¢9%64%¢%% 6 6 ¢ 
\ 


Of a quality which justifies its 
long-established reputation as 
excelled by no flour which 
comes out of Kansas. 


9 “ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. ¢@ 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


DH Srorcouirwy ctevarors 7 QY GY 7T5QOOOBUSHELS @ © 





Oa 








The kind of flours that draw the 
trade from your competitors’ ter- 
ritory into your own. 


Algoma— 


Milled especially for bakers. 


Blair’s Certified— 


A family patent. 


The former is a high grade flour 
manufactured to meet precisely the 
conditions under which commer- 
cial bread is baked. The latter is 
a short patent milled for the all- 
round use of the family kitchen. 


THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s sa ata ee Bread Flours in 





tO 
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This is an ideal bread flour. 
Every shipment of it will 
perform in your oven in ex- 
actly the same way, given 
uniform handling. We would 
be pleased to have you try it. 












1,000 Barrels 











ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 








“a ° onne 4 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls “5 OKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











—— “We ‘ 
Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 44 country elevators. 
Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 








SLOGAN 
hw al Strong and 
Unit 


‘niform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 











J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 








The Weber Flour Mills Co. 


tributors and its users a 
good profit. 

Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 












Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 





Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 


trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
| Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 











FLOUR 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriumc Co., Inman, Kan. 








KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 
1,200 Barrels 


Hays City Flour Mills "onthe 











AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 


SALINA, KANSAS up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 




















F LQ UJ R Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
: NEWTON, KANSAS 


yO 


& 


re 







: | We count on uniformly good 

results to yield permanent 
profits. “Meridian” is a flour 
for day-after-day service. 
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No flour was ever 
truer to its name. 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 


rowing demand. 












WILLIS NORTON 6 CO 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 











LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES 








J.J. VANIER, Manager 


An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


‘"“WESTERN STAR”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“Ohe Western Star Mill Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 






Half a Century 


of efficient and satisfactory Insurance 
Service is the record of the 


Mill Mutuals 


The needs of the Miller and the Ele- 


vator Operator are their specialty. 





Represented by 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 East Ohio Street 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 














J | 








REPRESENTATIVES: 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Baird & Co., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 
Dundas Brothers Co. 


SOUTHERN OHIO 
W. J. McDonald, Columbus. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
S. F. Guggenheimer, Tampa, Fla. 


ARKANSAS 
8S. Q. Sevier, Little Rock. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
H. C. Hagerman, Mt. Bethel. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Frank R. Prina Corporation. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cc. F. Haeberle, Charleston. 


TEXAS 
Becker-Turner Co., Dallas. 


Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 


HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


2 Raina ess antenssacuenenedtee $2,922,372 
oN eee 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883, 109 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


5 and 7 South William St., New York 


424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 














Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 


Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 


Mid-West Mary Sunshine 


Superior Flours 
Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


INSURANCE 


AGAINST 


ALL RISKS 


PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 














Hard Wheat Fiour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 


CHARLES W.SExTON. COMPANY 


Insurance—since 1884 
MINNEAPOLIS 











chieve 
Spotless [nteriors 


with mN RICOs fo 


oh - 
DRAW AC 
INAAU 2) 


“ LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS” 


An Intenor White Paint 
THE ARCO COMPANY - 











JUBILEE FLOUR 


A Distinctive Kansas Flour 


THE AURORA MILLS 


TYLER & COMPANY 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls 


Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 











THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 





SALINA, KANSAS ‘ 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Mr. Val E. Bag 
says— 


“Try Us 

For 
Anything in 
the 
Bag 
Line” 
VALLEY BAG COMPANY 


19th and Morgan Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Mill Supply Headquarters 


















~ CLEVELAND, OHIO 











W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
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LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 











Competition OnLy StimuLatTes Our SALEs 


CHOICEST ao ee 
CANADIAN aie. ae | EE aE: oS et. Victory 
HARD SPRING sag FES i i i te te Sees 8 “Prairie 
er og ii | 3 , Pa Reg 4 Blossom” 
t por ae eR ne fe ; — om oe 6“ ” 
PERFECT wii my " 2 , ; : é om . 5 x: a " Woodland” 
MILLING — =_, | a Za ie bs 1 “Homeland 
FACILITIES a < rs a e 
HAVE 1% ef . BF ee, MONTREAL 
re a h ' é HAMILTON 
PLACED ai - oe BRANTFORD 
OUR ei a 
PRODUCTS 
IN THE Ae - Cable Address: 
: ““DOMFLOUR” 
VAN — Riverside Code 


Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 


OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Branch Offices at Hauirax, Quesec and Toronto 











W. B. BROWNE & CO. _ Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Established 1877 — KK = , Dominion Bank Bldg. | Toronto, Canada 
EXPORT FLOUR a ; eet on ty sale 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters * nA Merchants 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA : . " pay face ot vege Sues bas M Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 
: s the most va’ - 2 
tising space you can use. 
It presents its case at the 























We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 
or Ty fon ta ented 
gh patent for genera 
household use under brand Sunbeam 
Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 


Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: 


buy-moment, and if attrac- 
tively printed, will make a 
strong sales appeal. Buy 
Bemis Better Printed Bags. 








Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 


“Heapmuir” ‘Toronto, Canapa — is MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 




















SSS SSSSS Sse sess sess sessss sss ss aseSSSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSaESSSEESRESEEEBeenesenenenunsuunsansssus ff 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O } er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapa 


Montreat AGENcy Toronto Orrice WESTERN OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 718 Dominion Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


SONAR SHSSSSSER SRS ESS CeRSANSTEASeSeeheseeeeg 


[it Cae eee Re We KEN teaeenecacennuneune ee 
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| WeEsTERN CANADA F'LouR MILs Co, LimIrep l 
a el ” [ 
= é Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA i 
: z MILLS Manufacturers ¥ 
I WINNIPEG CALGARY SP of i 
Fad} ° 
= GODERICH EDMONTON NB Manitoba Hard Wheat z 
: } | BRANDON VICTORIA AY | 
P 4 i Flours A 
“a I Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity WA 4 100 Interior Elevators I 
z 10,000 Barrels sa Bi a) throughout Western Canada’s F3 
I Rolled Oats and Oatmeal famous Wheat Belt i 
uy} 800 Barrels “ 
P 5 
ri New York Orrice: | 
= F Cable Address: “Laxuron” Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 4 
= } Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels {| 
iy ~ 
; 
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N 


ODDO OVINE 


Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 














Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SAsK. 
CaLGary, ALTA. 


DANA AN AV AN AVAN/AN AN 









Dairy Capacity: 6,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Rotitep Oats anp OaTMEAL 







Highest Quality 


Eastern Sales Office: 
RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Boarp or Trape Buiipine 


MONTREAL 
















Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 


WA WA WA Wd Wud Wd We Wd Ud Wi 


Cable Address: ‘‘RopinHOOD” Montreal 
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Head Cable 
Office Address— 
Toronto, ’ f “Shawley,” 
Canada Lice THe rete Toronto, 
7 Vp ia | Canada 
: ts ss _ . 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Saige This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity ‘ » iy 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity .. . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. 8S. A. London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D, A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 
A. R. MACDONALD, W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
Assistant General Manager 25 Broadway Western Manager 
Toronto, Canada New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
In Charge Exports, United Kingdom In Charge European and Other Exports In Charge Exports, Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 








Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. | | James Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 





Cable Address: 
“MIpcoP” 

If you are interested in Cana- 

dian Grain we would be glad 





Ideally situated. to hear from you. We make 
Codes— The facilities at our a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
Riverside disposal enable us to 
Bentley guarantee uniform Head Office: 
A. B. fl quality and service. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
ontreal 
BRANDS Export Offices: 


FIVE CROWNS GILT EDGE CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


. P . Private Wire Connections 
Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels Seon Oabat to Ooias 


























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


* 
ME Wy, 





Codes 
ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
twces: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 


Coprs USED—PRIVATE, 
A BOC 47H & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 
BENTLEY'S 
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WINNIPEG MILLS 
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MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wiiu1aM, 
Wixyirec, Epmonton anp 

Mepiciwwe Hat 


Darry Mit Capacrry 
22,750 Barres 


Exvevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHEets 


W arenovuse Capacrry 
377,000 Barrets 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES art Sr. Jonn, QueBEc, Orrawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous ““ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 














— —-——-- 
—— 




















McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends. Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 








Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 








JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 


Cable Address: . 
‘?ewanarn’’ TORONTO, CANADA 
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J.G. WOLVERTON, 


President and General Manager 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


“SILVERKING” 


(BEST PATENT) 


Jable Address: ‘‘WOLMACS”’ 


W. P. SPARR. 


MILLERS OF 
Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
‘< ” 
GREAT STAR 


(PATENT) 


Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 


Vice President and Manager of Sales 


“WOLF” 


(PATENT) 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


MODDDODDODDDDDDODDDDODDOD00000 
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The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. 
MILLERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address: ‘SNIDERMILL’’ 


Exporters: Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, 
Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. 


Cable Address: ‘‘HALLGRAIN”’ 


Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 


VANCOUVER, CANADA 


insure service. 


All Codes Used 


Our excellent location and long experience 
Write for samples today. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 




















Head Office, CALGARY, Canada 


Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 








Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Our Specialties: ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT, 
MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
AND BLENDS 
Correspondence Solicited 
Cable Address: ‘‘Hamco”’ 











The 




















St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal”—“National”—“Daily Bread’—“Citadel” 





Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 


best Canada has to offer. 





MONTREAL - 


Oapacity - 
Cable Address: ‘‘LABWwIL,’’ Montreal 












CANADA 


- 8,000 Barrels Per Day 
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he Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Millers who pride themselves on the quality 
of their flour will find it pays to be equally 
particular about the quality of the containers. 
Our bags measure up to the highest standards. 


























Cable Address: ““DOMBAY” Office: CALCUTTA 























JOHN S. METCALF CO. 


NON ON ONONOANOIN Seneca Jones & Son 
; INSURANCE BROKERS Grain Elevator Engineers 
CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. Bi | on;ttittescirnoe ene age 
, Our clients have the benefit of our forty- ost. o ee é 
e five years’ experience specializing in 548t. Franc ois Xavier 8t., Montreal, Que. 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


G. D. BRuNpDRIT, Proprietor flouring mill and grain insurance. 














Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
“AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 
Quality and Service 
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Cable: “Canriexco” 
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‘ ‘ ’ ; 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers 
BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 
Soe BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 
Manuracrurrrns CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 
mesg? -_ CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 
tn CaNnaba IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS 
MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS 
“Dverything for Every Mill and Elevator” 


50 Front St. East, TORONTO WINNIPEG 


TMT 
EE 





The Moore-Lowry Mill, Kansas City, Mo. 


6 Boars increasing rate at which progressive mill- 
ers have adopted Agene is due entirely to its 
value in their business. 

THE AGENE MILLS ARE THE BUSY MILLS 
because the superiority of Agene is so pronounced 
that it has established new standards of flour com- 
parison. 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST.LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 








KIPP-KELLY 
Rotary Granulator 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 


For Production of Oatmeal, Cut-wheat, Bar- 
ley or any other Small Grain for Breakfast 
Foods or Chick Feeds. 


Will cut any small grain with negligible 
production of flour, Many patented im- 
proved features. Rugged design. Low up- 
keep. Excellently constructed. Capacity 
400 to 800 pounds product per unit per 
hour, depending on size of grain and size of 
product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 
to 4,800 pounds per hour. 











416) 


POTEET Teen 





TUPEREETUE UE 


TWO UNIT CUTTER 











KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL —ore 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ENGINEERS 1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes 




















OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes men whose training and 
experience qualify them to handle all of the various phases of modern 


flour mill design, and handle them well. 
—THE FRASER COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE DAKOTA 








Established 1872 











Quality— Uniformity— Strength 


Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big bread- 

















yielding power, the big loaf-volume that goes with arr eM 

it and last, but not least, the incomparable loaf- Wr aceite 
quality it produces. For real baking results, use our Oona: ¥ 
strong North Dakota Pure Spring Wheat Flours. conc 


Ou 
ROCATS FeV 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


G. ©. Reames... .cceccs 214 Produce Exchange........ New York, N. Y. 
R. Rahn .......cccceees Ninth and College St.......... Terre Haute, Ind. 
S. A. Rivkiad......:.... SVG Tovemel TE 6.555 cose ccs Philadelphia, Pa. 
Samuel Regalbuto ...... 874 Drexel Bidg............... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hayward &.Oo........0: Chamber of Commerce........ Baltimore, Md. 
Alexander P. Brookes... Harper Bldg. .............+++ Washington, D. C. 
Sharp Flour Co......... Cal. Commercial Union Bldg...San Francisco, Cal. 
D. G. Thompson Co...... 841 Jefferson St..........:.... Burlington, Iowa 


THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 




















Farco Mitt CoMPANy 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 





CavaALiER MILLING Co. 








© e 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
y ff ical , high 
pat Rony dy Riverside Code =e 
Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
; Cavalier, N. D. 
Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities 





708-9 Mutual Building 





Jones-HetrTEeLsATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry, Missourt 


For sale by all its branches and by 
Tue Norruwestern Mitier, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GRAIN DEALERS At: 
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Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co,, Ltd., London, Eng. 


























EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE “a 
EXCHANGE 


CA RGILL - Handlers of Grain TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 


Mill Requirements Solicited 





fer! a 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 




















MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO af 1 a wo 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK : ; | 
a 
Halle arey Co. 
ee ; ; ; t&C yC New Kansas Wheat 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. Futures . Receivers . Shippers ae : 
Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. MILLING WHEAT Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
Minneapolis WICHITA, KANSAS 








SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY es Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. Specialists in all 








2. 2 a Pi Soft and Hard Winter MILLING GRAINS 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat MILLING WHEAT Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo 
Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














A. L. GOETZMANN, President George A. AYLSwWortH, Vice Pres. 


The Goetzmann-A ylsworth Grain Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Milling Wheat Service in charge of George A. Aylsworth O | ] t W est 
The quality of your wheat M O N A R I \ V heat Our standard grades 


is the foundation of your are adapted to millers’ 
flour. Have Elevator Company needs and assure uni- 


RIHELDAFFER 312 Chamber of Commerce why 
The Wheat Expert : form milling wheat the 


ss’ i 








be i id 









Operating the Monarch and ear throu 
select your wheat for you. Republic Terminal Eleva- y gh. 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE TENNEY COMPANY Country Elevators in Minnesota _ ; 
tasetendisinn Genennes and the Dakotas. Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 

















sprinc-MILLING WHEAT_wirer | | UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content ywiweapouis CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY 
Commission 


Merchants McCABE BROS. CO. naan 1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 
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-America's Chinest TERMINAL 6G LEVATOR 


ot 





There Is No Use Trying to 
Guess the Wf UST keep ~~ flour —— omnes in real 
wheat. And, to be extra safe, a m ate surplus 
Market of fine, strong milling wheat ies tis Meeticanees, 


hedged here or elsewhere, is worth considering. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















MILL FEEDS GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
Members Kansas City Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
0. L. FONTAINE, Jr., Pres. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
ral Step, 
KANSAS pirect from Kansas | | 3° ekg E. L. LUIBEL W. J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. 
WHEAT MARSHALL HALL , Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers 
JOHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION ys cap te and COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN 
for GRAIN CO. ey 206 Merchants Exchange = Sales to Arrive Our Specialty 

MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS “ete, St. Louis, Mo. of ow MEMPHIS, TENN. 504 Merchants’ Exchange. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN ( 








SKANSAS CITY MISSOURLI=; ; 



















STRONG MILLING WHEAT 


Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 
milling mixture. Of course, ordinary 
wheats when you want them. 


Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 

















CHARLES W. LONSDALE, Presipent 
FRED C. VINCENT, Vice-PRESIDENT 
E.F. EMMONS, Manactr MitunG Det 
F J. CUNNINGHAM 


MANAGE — 3 DEPT,NEW YORK 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS.PLANT 


e 
* ..- 


THE MINNEAPOLIS PLANT 





= Cea se ORS a 
WINONA, MINN. PLANT 





WIRE US FOR PRICES ON 


Our Standard 48-49-lb Malting Barley No. 2 Red Durum Wheat 
48-lb Recleaned Poultry Barley 45-lb, or better, Flax 
Sample No. 1 Recleaned Barley, Mixed Screenings 
Feed, Oats, containing 40 per cent 30-Ib No. 2 Mixed Feed 
Barley Oats 


203 Chamber of Commerce 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


602-604 Corn Exchange 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 3,000,000 Bushels 


Elevator Capacity, 














Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 





A WHEAT SUPPLY 


of the finest type is 
made available for the 
mills close to the wheat- 
fields, or for those a 
thousand miles away 
by the service of this 
company. We have 
the experience and fa- 
cilities for filling every 
requirement of millers. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Futures Orders Winnipeg, Liverpool and Consignments 
Solicited United States Markets Solicited 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 











SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT 


Have it Bought Right by 
MILLING WHEAT SPECIALISTS 


LOGAN BROS. GRAIN CO., Kansas Crry, Mo. 











Scott, Burrows & Christie 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stocks - Grain -(otton - Provisions 


MEMBERS— New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 








Dependable Service for 














KX 


_ 


. 


ISOS SO. STH. ST. 


w SU llwoXiincpespousyY 








LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 

Advertising “Illustrations 

Half*Tones ~ Zine Etchings 
~-Color Engravings ~~ 
















' oi \ 
ENCRAVINC ; 


zzz 


Particular Millers 5.66 us select Superlatively 

Future Orders Solicited pt Antrni ad ts Py ° e 
JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS Fine Milling 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

W heat 

Ster ling Calculator We give good service to 

A Valuable Handbook for Use all millers but like espe- 

of Canadian and United States cially toserve those who 


Millers and Exporters in quick 


and Accurate Conversion of require especial quality 


United Kingdom Quotations. selections. 
Price per copy, $10.00 
For ate oe "he Conetien Remon Memon Moore-SeaverGrainCo. 


Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
and its branch offices. KANSAS CITY 








Tf —- - 


wat 



















Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
P. atents and Trade-Marks Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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t ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





One Car RED x i. or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS 








When in the 


market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





110 So. Dearborn St. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK [iis3r'803" 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 


327 South La Salle Street 











MILLFEEDS “42 


THE BERTLEY CO. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. ROSEKRANS, Mgr. CHICAGO 
























W: are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster&LarsenCo. 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. OHIOCAGO, ILL. 








Buyers and Shippers 


of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














ELLY Aaurco. 


von erchandisers 


AMERICAN ForE BLbG. 


i W. S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 





H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting ° It’s the Wheat? ’riours 


y Sapputre—JupitrH—Go.p Cross 











FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS 
Manufacturers of 
RAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” Bread Improver 
National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
4 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Always in the market. All grades of THE KONRAD SCHREIER Co. ba » FEEDS semen 
or a nds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











SEND SAMPLES 
and Quotations of 


FLOUR 


L. F. Carpenter Co. 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 








PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


QUALITY FLOUR 


C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 





PH. ORTH CO. 
FLOUR anv BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








There are a few good mills who want the 
Proper Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 

Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and MIXED FrxEp Supplies 


Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Screenings and 
Mill Oats sou™**"* 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, Ill. 











Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, eté. 








ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





Specialists in 


FLOUR ANALYSIS 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEEII I Ty iiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiity 











WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 





B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 








BAKERS SUPPLIES 





J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Forto Rico, Office 





STILL Tiiiiiiriyrititiriiiy 


NEW ORLEANS 





Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 





OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


SLLLILILILIL Iii ii ii iii iii iii 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 











EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 


Corn Products - 


Morrow & Company 


Established 
1902 


Semolina - Linseed Cake 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: **MorrowLAW,” New York 











JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 


Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








| FLOUR BROKER’ | 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 
Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








- 


FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 





Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


g 





LEU. 


Room 101, 364. So. Anderson St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 


T. R. Botts, Mgr. 


New YorkK,N.Y. 4 


ee 


poMEstTic—FLOU R—expor' 


J. J. MCMAHON 


23-25 Beaver St. 
NEW YORK, N 


Telephone 
Hanover 3439 











BERGstTROM, STOEVE & Co. 
(Incorporated) NEW YORK CITY 
Buyers of Grain and Feed for 


Deutsche Futtermittelgesellschaft 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 











tte 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





B. #F. Schwartz & C : 


Incorporated 


Mitt FEEOS 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 


Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Emrit Trading Corporation 


Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT 
FLOUR for 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPORT NEW YORK 
Cable Address: ‘‘Emrito” 

















AREESE Co. 
Specializing in 
RYE FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO"’ 


HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1l Broadway NEW YORK 


J.L. CISNEROS 
FLOUR 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














COWING & ROBERTS 


“ 
Winter Wheat 
Flour Wheat 
a specialty 


Established 
1887 
Correspondence and 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 








DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New York 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domes tie Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 


25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK J 





FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E, Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











A RELIABLE 
MEDIUM 


W* SIMPSO 








pRoouce EXCHANGE CABLES: 
New YORK OMAND,N.Y. | 

















RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR anv CEREALS 








The Halboth-Coans Co. 


Fiour Mit. AGENTs 


PropvucE NEW 
ExcHANGE YORK 











W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange 





NEW — | 














ht 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 
Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 


Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 
Burralo, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 








J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & GrainCo., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


.FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FEE 
Grain BROKER 
HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. Caine tiie 








KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


503 Bourse—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We handle We are also distributors of Dried 
“Every Good Buttermilk for feed trade—and 
Feed.” Skim Milk for feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 


The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 


Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 

















FLOURandOFFALS james J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 


Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Puriapevpuia, Pa. 





J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 


EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 




















SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 
Fourth and Market Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades. 
Established 1857 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 
ALFALFA MEAL Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 

Ideal for Poultry Mashes ciate specialized broker- 


age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 




















‘Be 


She 











4u Grades MILLFEED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Established 1916 LancasTER, Pa. 


Flour Broker for 
NASHVILLE MARKET 
J. W. Colvert & Co. 


Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 
Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 
FLOUR 


GRAIN FEED 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 131 State STREET 


Since 1899 


ZJRNHEL 


FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 














Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 


DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN KJLOUR powestic 


667 and 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VICTOR ZIMMERMAN Domestic MiLuinG Co. 


CA HOKIA FLOUR CO. A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 


Jobbers of Spring, Hard and Soft Wheat SPECIALIZING IN 


Also Sisteteanee at Rye Flour M I 8 L F E E D NS 


217 Cass Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. KANSAS CITY - MO. 
































iat .W. WISE & CO. 
FEED . Millers’ Agents 


Flour and Feed 


Bourse Buildi 
Philadelphi 508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Hunter-Robinson Milling 


& Grain Co. | of F E E D 


Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 


DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 

























F. o. JONES J.V. & A.W. GODFREY 
Mi epresentative 
FLOUR anp FEED Quality Flours 
401 East Fifth Street 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 201 Chamber of Commerce BOSTON 








FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLEs—Morors 
DIESEL ENGINES 
Pumps 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Firourn—BROKERAGE— Freep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 






































NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog Wire your offers 








HARRY HARPER & COMPANY 


INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


McKNIGHT BLDG. PIONEER BLDG 

MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 

11 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. MUNSEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REFER TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 


LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘“Fiaxy,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Old Trinity House, Water Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,'’ London 


PAYNE & ROUTH 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C.2 


Cable Address: ‘‘Paytiner,’’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No.7 


Cable Address: ‘‘FrAsTanco,”’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ““Ecuair,"’ London 


Established 1885 


HASLAM & SON, LIMITED | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
40 Trinity Square 
Stand 46, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON, E. C 
London 


Cable Address: *ULMvus,” 


JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF ‘GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
““MIDDLINGS,” 





Cable Address: London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


50 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ““WinTER,"’ London 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


BUTTIFANT,” 


Cable Address: “ London 


Codes: Bentley's Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 








| LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 


| 
| 
| 
| 


M. STANNARD 


Established 1870 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


F. T. CoLLins 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 50 Mark Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Lynpsr.u,"’ London 





Telegraphic Address 
“ToomMiIToom”’ “TOOMITOOM' 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Established 1836 


EDWARD RATHBONE & SON 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
74 Great Tower Street LONDON, 
Also at 66 New Corn Exchange and 
25-26 Old Corn Exchange 


Cable Address: ‘BrREApDROOT,"’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘ALKERS,'’ London 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Tue Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ Harris,” 


OFFICES: 


London 


GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrpr.u,'’ London 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: *Byrne,’’ Dublin 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘FrEeDKOS,"’ Belfast 


(Cable Address 


ENG. 





LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW | 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20. 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Muwn., U.S. A. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: ‘"FENNELL,”’ Liverpool 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 
IMPORTERS 
BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Belfast 
’ Dublin 


Cable: ““PoLLock,” 
“PILLSBURY, 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"WAVERLEY” 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


GLASGOW 
“RUNCIE” 


67 Hope Street 
Cable Address: 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘Roma” 


| 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
28 Royal Exchange Square 





| DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““BELiino,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ANDREW Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| 67 Hope Street 
| 


Cable Address: ‘‘CamELuia,”’ Glasgow 


GLASGOW 


WILLIAM R. Law 


GLASGOW 


BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: ‘‘CaALYPso”’ 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

19 Waterloo St. 

“MARVEL,” 


Cable Address: Glasgow 


| JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 


GLASGOW 


GLASGOW 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 


“VIGILANT” 


WILSON & DUNLOP 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 


Riverside 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignmen 


"ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


| GLASGOW 


| Cable Address: ‘Ros.iin,’’ Glasgow 


Correspondence solicited 


ts 


LEITH 





| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 
| 41 Constitution St.,. LEITH 
| Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St., ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxtuip,’’ Dundee 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


| FLOUR IMPORTERS 





| 67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


| 
Also at Belfast and Dublin 


Cable Address: ‘“KosMACK,’’ Glasgow 





| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
| Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN awe Minneapolis, 
inn., 





Ja 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Bristo., SovuTrHAMPTON, HvuLL, BELFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: “DELIGHT,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dip_oma,"’ Glasgow 


L. VAN DER HEYM 
AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Flour, Semolina, Rolled Oats, Rice, 
Feedingstuffs, etc. 


Correspondence invited 


Cable Address: *“VANDERHEYM,"’ Rotterdam 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Singel 72, 


Cable Address: 
“N _ AMSTERDAM 


NIEVAK 


HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address; INTEREST,” Rotterdam 


Established 1876 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 
Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFAST 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


SCHOFFER & CO. 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: ‘ScHa@rrer,"’ Rotterdam 





J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 


Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ‘‘TASSIANO” 


N. V. BORGHART’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 
* BorGMi,’’ Rotterdam 
’ 
N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Cable Address: ‘‘LOcoMOTION,’’ Rotterdam 


KARL GAIL & CO. 
PRAGUE XII—Manesova 19. 


SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 
FLOUR MILLS AND GRAIN 
EXPORTERS 


Cable Address: “GALCO,” Prague 


THE A B C CODE 


In use_by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS 
Mrnyn., U.S. A. 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘“FELIXHEN”’ 











COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 


(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 


“DE HANDELSKAMER” 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


Canadian mills. 
Best American References 





ROTTERDAM 


Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED Oats, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: *“MaTivcn” 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: “‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: ““CLEo" AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ““SIRENE"’ ” 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guarar’y Trust Co., New York 
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N. V. ‘‘VEEMESTA”’ 
OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 


AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘“VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘Horoopcorp" 


New York, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop” 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘HESLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 


OSIECK & COMPANY 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 
Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“OsIECK,'' Amsterdam 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 








Cable Address: ‘‘HANDELSKAMER” 





N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘““WirnurG” 
NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ““WirBURG"’ 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


M, JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-—Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 


POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ““CARMIBOEK” 
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Established 1895 


Cable Address: ““OTTOMADSEN"’ 


FLEMMING BANG 
IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
“FLEMBANG,'’ Copenhagen 


A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mill connections 


Cable Address: ‘ACIFLOUR" 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


EINAR SIGGERUD A/S 


FLOUR AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Wish Ageficy for First Class Grain Exporters 
References 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Cable Address: *“*RECORD,"’ Oslo 


Established 1846 


LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


REIDAR HAGEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR — GRAIN — FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘"REIDAGEN” 











H *RIKLE METSEN 


SS Seles > 


FLOUR AGENT 
Cables: ““KLEMFLOUR” OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Hambros Bank Limited London 











OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference 
The Northwestern Miller 


A/S MERCATOR 
FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 


Established 1871 OSLO 
References : 

The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 

OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ““FREDBLOMCO" 


Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 


In course of the next few months our former 
customers will again be able to buy direct 
through us. We, therefore, wish to secure agen- 
cies of first class American and Canadian mills, 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘““ROLFSENSON."’ 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 











RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorgquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 


. 
W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 
Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
OCzecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ‘‘WrEpEBOER,’’ Hamburg 


SIEGMUND STEEG 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 36 


Cable Address: ‘‘STEEGMEHL,'’ Hamburg 


PAUL FREUND 
MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 1 


IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anp FEED 


Cable Address: ‘*PAFRE"’ 





FINLAND 
GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 





HELSINGFORS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Soft Winter and Spring Wheats ; 
Blended Patents and Clears; 


also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 


SARANTIS FRERES 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 


PIRAEUS and SALONICA, 
GREECE 


Cable Address: ‘*NELSON,”’ Pirzeus 


EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. | G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 
Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 
Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 


stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: ‘‘Or1IENTESCO,’’ Hamburg 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central Europeun Countries 


Codes: Riverside 1910 
Bentley's 


Cable Address: 
“MEHLTHOMAS”’ 


Established 1898 Cable Address: “BaLt1s,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


Represented in all the towns of Finland 


W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘H1LTon”’ 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 





FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 
Head Office: 


ALEXANDRIA 
(P. O. B. 121) 


EaGypt GREECE 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
and Other Levantine 
Markets 


Reference: *‘Northwestern Miller,’’ London 


L. DUNBAR 


Suecessor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DUNBAR,’’ Hongkong 


SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Seattle, Wash., 633 Dexter 
Horton Building 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement. . .00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MInn., U.S. A. 

















“Manufactured Weather” 


Grrier Fhaineering Grporation 


Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Sout 
505 Manufacturers’ Ex 


He rs Propuce Berrer 
Frovur at Less Cosr 


hwestern Office: 
change Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Refer to This Journal 





AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 


Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“GOLDEN LINK” 


Special Patent 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Standard Patent 


Excel Because They Spell Success 
Excellent in Color, Texture, Volume and Absorption 


These Strong, Glutinous, Uniform Grades of Flour Contain 
All the Good Qualities of Any Flour, Regardless of Price 


Personal Effort Directed in Filling 
All Baking Requirements 


Mills: Graceville, Minn, BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oakes, North Dakota MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 










































66 - 
(i AR wi “Madelia’s Superlative” 


Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 





QUALITY Guaranteed to Satisfy 
ECONOMY 

GUARANTEED “Madetia. tim. NORTHLAND MILLING CO. ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
@LARO MILLING Go es fo) Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. "MINNESOTA: 

















512 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 



























Tue HicuHest Pricep FLour iN AMERICA AND WormTH ALL IT Costs 


Sing Midad SLCUL? 
Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. mpyvesrouis 
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e Made for Cfose 
Wh 2 Kn ia Sunburst 


Flour 


and 


Want the Best 











Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











['LOUR MILLS || “Pride of Minnesota” 


FLOUR 


INCORPORATED 


(CAPITA 









HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAe 





1,000 BARRELS EVERY DAY 





gy MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL | NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


Mills at Little Falls, Minn. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


9 “Big Jo” 
High Quality for Family Use. 


“Diamond Jo” 


* Strong, Big Yield 
Bakers’ Flour. 

















Milled to meet the demands of the trade—sure winners for 


the dealer, business builders for the baker, and most satis- “Tittle Jo” 


factory for the housewife taking pride in culinary results. Choice Flour for Domestic 
and Export Trade. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL Co. 
WABASHA, MINN., U.S.A. 


J.G. LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT W.B. WEBB, Vicr PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
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Successors to Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
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The Commander Lion 


HE COMMANDER LION is a symbol of our responsibility to you. 
It is your protection in buying flour—your assurance of quality, value 
and satisfaction. 
From the careful selection of the finest of the world’s wheat to the satisfac- 
tion of your customers, Commander provides the highest degree of protection. 
In the great elevators of Commander is preserved the inherent quality of the 
finest wheat to insure year ’round uniformity of Commander Flour. 
In the mills continuous supervision is maintained over every process of manu- 
facture. Scientific tests are made in modern laboratories. Every precaution 
is taken to assure those high standards for which Commander is noted. 
Through modern, economical milling methods and continuous operation many 
unusual savings are effected. These enable us to give you added quality 
without added cost—detter flour—reasonably priced. 
You can have implicit confidence in the Commander Lion. It identifies a 
flour that is backed by all the resources of a milling organization that in 30 
years of operation has grown to be one of the largest in the world. 


COMMANDER MILLING Co. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Commander Flour 


Better Flour—Reasonably Priced 





“MINNESOTA MAKES THE BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD” 


SI GUIGD L 
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FOR MORE 


and Better Bread 


EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY ca 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


———. 











[_ EMPIRE MILLING Co: 











OMELETTE TECOEL WT 


as 


OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


: 
ic 


< 
a) 


WP value to the house- 
wife and baker. 
Years have proven 
its uniformity. 


All our brands are 
the result of the 
same painstaking 
care and efficient 
milling of selected 
wheat. 


LTO TT TTT TTP UP TUTDT TAT SSATEATETEETI TTP ETT TATU 


COTTE [OCCT Ts 








New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
New ULu COMPASS WHITE RYE MINNESOTA 








ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











GREENLEAF Marshall Flour Mills Co. 











‘“‘A SHADE BETTER” **Marshall’s Best’’ 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. oor ting &° MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
22 Chamber of Commerce Brokerage Connections Solicited 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











MATURED 





. 
Y 







+ OSAKIS MILLING CO. 
OSAKIS, MINN. | 


Osakis Milling Co. 
«Merchant Millers 


Osaxis, MInn. 


Hard Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Write or wire for prices. 





BREAD IS THE BEST AND OHEAPEST FoopD 


























Mother Hubbard 











The flour of supreme satisfaction 


Worth the difference 


















HUBBARD 
MILLING 
COMPANY 














Mankato, Minn. 
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WHITE 
SWAN 
FLOUR 


Minnesota 
Makes the 
Best Flour 
in the World 


Springfield Milling 
Company, Inc. 
Springfield Minnesota 














-FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 
Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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Helps the ‘Baker 


ake a 
Better Loaf 


elected Superior 
“Wheat Milling 


The “Bixota” baker knows that increased 
profits come to producers of quality bread 


‘ohe RED WING MILLING Go. 


Millers of High Grade Flours 


Rep WING, MINNESOTA 











Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY eitind tin 


Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Ask for Samples and Prices. 











‘SWEET CREAI 


"VERY BEST 


OUALTY 


Y FLOURS - 
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Miss Minneapolis 


The Superlative Spring Wheat 
Short Patent 


This is a broad statement, 
but we welcome the oppor- 
tunity to prove it. 








Suerrietp, President 


pe oh Vice President Minneapolis, Minn. 


7THER, Vice President and Manager 


B. 
¢ Eee 
A os 
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(he FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in, and 
The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant¢®Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 
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MYHEN discriminating buyers 
show a decided partiality for 
some particular brand, it usually means 
they are satisfied with the quality and 
price. If, for any reason, you are dis- 
satisfied with the flour you are using, 
it would pay you to investigate the 


reasons for the popularity of 


KOMO and 
PACEMAKER 


Saint Paul Milling Co. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 























SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Gritical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 





Marcus JoHNSON, President J.J. PADDEN, Vice President 8S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 





Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 





























RED RIVER MILLING COMPANY 
“CERES” “No.Al” 


Highest Quality Highest Quality 
Hard H 


a 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
lour Flour 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 


Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels 
FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 








Goodhue Mill Co. 


FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 





SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 











CENTURY MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
i Sg Heh Grae gato ME 
Spring Wheat RYE FLOURS Spring Wheat. 


Flour Connections Wanted Flour 








EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE High Grade Semolinas and Ryes STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent Best Bakers’ Patent 
Eastern Representatives—Harry R. Gordon Oo., New York City 
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makes the/ 


Best 


WINGOLD - WINONA - BOXER - RYE FLOURS 
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THE STANDARD OF STANDARDS 





CERESOTA FLOUR 


PURE—WHOLESOME—NOT BLEACHED 





MADE BY 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING Co. 


H. P. GALLAHER, Vice-Prestpent anp Manacer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
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“By the authority of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress I command 
you to surrender.”” These were the memorable words addressed to the English 
Commander at Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. 





Ethan Allen Flour 


is the result of a determination to make a 
flour which more than satisfies the baker. 
His bread surpasses the loaves of his com- 
petitors and he skims the cream of the trade. 


WELLS FLOUR MILLS 


WELLS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


—., 


Since 1830 


‘Bodmer’s “Old ‘Reliable”’ 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


THE WEAVER CO., Agents 
Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 
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The Purity and High Strength in 


H. T. PHOSPHATE 
is Always Uniform 
Made with Federal Electric Acid by 


Stevens Engineering& 
Construction Co., Ine. 
Designers and Builders 


The Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis GRAIN ELEVATORS 
AFFILIATED WITH our and Feed Mills \Warehousés 
Federal Phosphorus OCo., Birmingham, Ala. ¥17 Suder Bld ST. LOUIS, MO 

















Ervin’s Best Flour short patent 
White Gold Flour svecia! bakers 


Correspondence solicited 


THE H.C. ERVIN COMPANY 
Sr. CLouD, MINNESOTA 





BEST OF ALL 


FLOUR 
Again on the market 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 








DENISON MILLING CO. 
Semolina and Durum 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





AB Grain 
@(ncarajp> Cleaners 
yy Richmond Mfg.Co. 


Lockport, N. ¥. 








C APRONS e Clerks, Bakers, 
— Kids, Ladies, Etc. 
25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Samples, prices and 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 








Special Business Card Offer 


1,000 Finest QuALITY Kip Carns in Raised 

Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 

dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 

send copy, only $10.50. 
Busuye.t-Dantauist Press 

$24 Fourth Ave. So, MINNEAPOLIS 














Do you know 
that the Northern 
States Power Company 
owns and operates 26 
hydro-electric generat- 
ing stations and 25 
steam electric plants, 
having a combined 
total of 415,215 horse- 
power? 














_—- oow ~ aaa. 2 - 








Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. a 
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(OnE twenty-three Chase Bag Company Branches 
and Sales Offices shown on the map above are con- 
veniently located to give prompt attention to the 
needs of all Bag users. Whether you want to place 
an order, or wish information, samples or prices, your 
nearest Chase service office stands ready to co-operate. 


Branches: 
MILWAUKEE BAG CoO. e > ° e ° ° ° ° « ° : MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NORTHERN BAG CO. . ° e ‘ P ° e Pr . ‘ - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHASE BAGCO. . > . ° é ° ‘ ‘ . ° P ° . - MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CHASE BAG CO. ° ° ° e ‘ ° e ® $ e ° ‘ . BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHASE BAG CO. . P e ° ° ° ° . ° " ° ° P ‘ GOSHEN, IND. 
CHASE BAG CO. ° e ° . ‘ P . P P ‘ ° P - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHASE BAG CO. . ° e P e e » ° ‘ ° e ’ ° ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHASE BAG CO. é . ° ° ° ° e ‘ . ° e ° ‘ - TOLEDO, OHIO 
CHASE BAG CO. . , 2 P ‘ ‘ 5 P ® : a ° - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND HUTCHINSON 
DALLAS DENVER DETROIT LITTLE ROCK 
CHARLOTTE LOUISVILLE HOUSTON CHARLESTON 


Affiliated Company 
THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 


(Manufacturers of ** NEVERBorsl ”? Paper Bags) 
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VICTOR A. CAIN, Presipextr ARTHUR S. CAIN, Vice-Pres. anp Treas. 





new brand which has 
won high favor in a 
short time. Made of very 


fine wheat, strong and 
every car and bag alike. 








Not a bad idea to get the 
account for your territory. 


The CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 

















Hl 


———___, 





ITH the best of 
wheat andthe 
i} completest of 
i) systems of equip- 
ment for clean- 
ing and grinding 
it and for subse- 
quently separating pure flour parti- 
cles from that which is not flour, the 
best flour still has within itself an 
objectionable coloring matter in its oil 
which Nature would correct in time 
if the manufacturer and consumer 
could afford to wait long enough. 

The Alsop Electrical Process gives 
the desired results immediately, 

without the slightest harmful effects. 

Hence, it has become indispensable to 
the commercial production of high- 

grade flour. 














JOHN E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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ppternat! nal Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
. er 
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piernattonal Sugar Feed Co., Minne- 


ee eee eeeeeeeneee 


Low Hincke Milling “Co., Kansas City. 


J 


jekson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co...» 
james, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
janss, Albert F., New York, N. ¥.....++ 
jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.....+++-+ 
jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 
Jand, MG. .sseeees eesece 
johnson, W. &., & ‘Co., "Chicago, iianss 
jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.......++- 
Jones-H ettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
gas City, MQ. .eeeeseees apeevere 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, ‘Hamilton, Ont.... 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 
joseph, I. 8, Co., Ine., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo, ...+++++++ 
judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont....... 
juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Blevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb......-- 


Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill......+++++- 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
KanseS wececcceecsesvesceseseeeseeeee 


Kennedy, John, Toronto, Can.....-..++++ 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas. 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Bros, & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis.... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can.. 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway.....--- ° 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill.... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
land 
Krause & Franco, ‘New York, N. Y.....- 
Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany... 


L 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods — Co., 
Montreal, Que. ..seeeees P 
langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. "Leuls. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City.. 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill.......++++++ 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y.. cece 






seeee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Levy & Co., Gibraltar ccc vecpoccveccccce 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co. eee 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn.. vevee 


Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. ... ee 
Logan Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway..... 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........+++- 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Ind. ...+e+% 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn.......- ese 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 


Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 
McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 


Winnipeg ......- 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow... 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohio........ 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y..... coe 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland....... oe 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb.... 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 


eee eee wee wes eeeeee 


eeeee 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St, Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 

ton, D. GC, cecccecsecscsevesevvecsvecce 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 
Medil!, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Menne: Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merca‘or, A/S, Oslo, Norway........+++: 
Metcalf, John S., Co., Chicago.......++. 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 

Chicago, IM, ...eee. Stvedsrecceese 


Middi-by-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
7 Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 


Midway ‘Biectric Hngrav. Co., St. Paul.. 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
Dus, ODIO 2 oc ccccccccvcccssccsecccees 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis General Electric Co....... ee 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D..... e% 
Mitchell, John B., Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Monarch Sales & ere Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ..... 
Monroe Milling Co., ” Waterloo, |: was 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
M@rrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 
ter, Nu Ze ccscccccccces 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co.... 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada... 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ........ o0cee 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co.... 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.. 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co..........+. 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated ee Co., 
Minneapolis 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., ‘Toledo. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis. ee 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn. .cccccecs eee, 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, “Minneapolis. . 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas... 
Nott, W. 8., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, —" 
N. Y. : 


. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
.Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland..... 
Otgen, Albert G., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. ......ceeeeseeees 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 


e P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis..., 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal,.,..... 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Payne & Routh, London, England... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark.........++++ 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 
Fayette, Ind. eveccne 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co.. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Blevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Petersen Bros, & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll........ P 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., og imal 
Plant Flour Mills Co., Sts Louis, Mo.. 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont.. eee 
Postel, Ph, H., Mig. Co., ‘Mascoutah, “i. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co:, Lewiston, Idaho. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont..... ceeecsece 
Preston-Shaffer en Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash. eee 
Price, F. H., & Co., “New York vecks eeoee 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident, Chemical Works, St. Louis.... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo........ 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. .. 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, i... Caccccece 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 
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Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co,, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Rathbone, Edward, & Son, London, Eng. 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. ......eeeee0% eeccccccce 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. pocsccce ° 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
Wie, cocccccccevesvccvccccese eevececs 
Reliance Feed Co. ™ Minneapolis. errr iy | 
Richardson, James, sy Sons, Ltd., " ‘Win- 
Mipeg, Man. ..ccccccsccccccs eccoses 
Richland Milling Co., "Belleville, ml peeece 


Richmond Mfg. Co., ‘Lockport, N. Yivwes 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Riverside Code cowocereccice 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia.... 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill.... 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., New York 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.. 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D.. 
Runcie, 8S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., ‘& Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


Ss 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills 

Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills TETTTTI Th 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co............. 
Sarantis Freres, Pirw@us and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 


sense 


eee eeeeees 


Co., 


Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg. op MUOPEIM . ccccce 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............ 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. B., St. Louis, Mo... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schiffer & Co:, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
Mass. 
Security Flour Mills Ge. Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar...... eee 
Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co. ., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 


Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., aenee, 
Mase. nccccccccccccccccesveccceccccs 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis eoccce oe 


Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Simpson, William, New York, NM. BZirccve 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, NN. Quo.ccecs 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig: Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

OME. cccocicdiMivccccccccccessecccces 
Somly6, Bugen, ‘& 0., Hamburg. vecese 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 


Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y¥..... eoee 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 


Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
—— Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany.. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo......ccccccccecsecs 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D.... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
dam, Hamburg 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., eee 
Long Island 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo. ; 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd.; Kobe, Japan........ 


T 
Tanner-Gross, W. P., Go., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
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Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn,... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis ....... 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

OREO ceccccsvcscces : 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, ‘Lendoa, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... é 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y¥....... oe 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 
Tyler & Co, (Aurora Mills), Junction 

City, MEAMGAS ccsccecccsciesccocccoses 


U 


Uhimann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man., Camada ....cccescccecccscccees 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 


poration, Washington, D. C......... 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
York, N. Y. .... 
Vancouver (B, C.) Mig. & Grain Co., “Lia 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van der Heym, L., Rotterdam, Holland. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
Holland .......... 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.... 
Veemesta, N. V., Kotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas ......... Co oeecoecrcosecerees 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 
es: WE 6.08 605:6-00000056-20006063% 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine. + Newark. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
TOROS cc ccccccccececcccctcesebesoese 
Warwick Co., Massillon, ‘Ohio wecccevcces 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 
Ee, GOR cccicsecvacétenéaceses 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Waterman, J. 8S., & es Inc., New Or- 
BORMG, Es ccicvivcscsdoccsvacccdcdeoecde 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
BOE CO. ccccscccccdecvescccscceatoosdes 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
— & Wetsel, Inc., ea 
Be coccccccvtesccvcccesesveccseces 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis..... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas .. 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England. 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, ‘Wis. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 
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Wyandotte Blev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
x 

Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 
Y 

Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Ziebold Flour Mill, St. Louis, Mo........ 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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